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Babur-nama, the autobiography of 
Babur, the founder of Mughal rule 
in India, has been universally 
acclaimed as on e of the twenty best 
books ever written in the history of 
manking. The original Turkish 
manuscript written in Babur's own 
hand, no longer exists. It was 
translated into Persian by Abd-ur 
Rahim Khankhana at the instance 
of Akbar and was later illustrated 
by all the leading painters of the 
Mughal court. Of the several 
manuscripts of the Babur-nama 
illustrated at Akbar's court, only 
five are known two survive today. 
These are present in the British 
Museum, London; the Victoria and 
Alvert Museum, London; the 
Louvre, Paris, the State Museum of 
oriental culture. Moscow and the 
national Museum New Delhi. The 
National Copy Contains 145 
paintings of which 54 bear the 
names of 40 artists. It was 
completed in 1598 A.D. 


The Manuscript is indeed 
very rare and the attempt of 
Dr.G.N.Pant the renewed Scholar 
of Indian arms and armour is still 
rare. Dr.Pant has successfully tried 
to take out all variants of early 
mughal weapons as depicted 
therein, and corroborate them with 
existing examples and thus present 
a very comprehensive picture. 


The Book is profusely 
illustrated with more that three 
hundred line drawings, fifty black 
and white photographs and twenty 
color photos all based on the 
National Museum Manuscript. 


The Book is the product of 
decades of dedicated study, 
meticulous research and vast 
experience and is ordained to prove 
a landmark in the armeology of 
India. 
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Prelude 


Babur-nama, truly speaking, is the first autobiography written by an emperor 
in India. It contains the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth. It 
presents a very faithful account of the country as seen by him. The arms, armour 
and war accessories gathered from the Babur-nama, provide us a correct picture of 
the weapons, both offensive and defensive, used by the Mughal warriors. 


The actual arms and armour of pre-Baburid period are very few except some 
fragmentary weapons unearthed during some of the archaeological excavations. 
The weapons belonging to the ancient Hindus, barring afew exceptions, are not 
at all available today; their description is based entirely on their depiction on 
sculptures, on coins, in paintings or on their accounts given in the literary texts. A 
number of arms and armour of the Delhi Sultanate period (1206-1526 A. D.) are 
no doubt, traceable but in the absence of inscription or date on the weapons or 
any other authentic evidence it has not been possible to assign them any definite 
date. No classification of Delhi Sultanate arms has so far been made in India and 
it is apprehended that hundreds of weapons of this period have been included into 
the category of Mughal weapons. The personal sword of Alauddin Khalji in the 
Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay; two inscribed helmets in the National Museum, 
New Delhi; a few typical Indo-Turkish kilij inthe Salar Jung Museum, 
Hyderabad, are some well known examples of the Delhi Sultanate period, even 
here it has not been possible to further divide them into ‘Slave p-riod’, “Khalji 
period,’ ‘Lodi period’, etc. The students of armeology have, for the sake of 
convenience, been grading all such weapons as ‘pre-Mughal’ without going into 
further details. Thus, the Babur-nama can be credited to have provided us a very 
important data about the arms and armour employed by the early Mughals and 
their illustrations have enabled the author to identify each weapon and assign, 
wherever possible, a proper date to each of the available ones. All the museums 
in India or abroad, having collections of Indian arms and armour, predominate 


in the Mughal weapons mainly because they are available in plenty and have been - es 


identified. They are mostly ornamented or inscribed and, therefore, attract 
visitors and also because the curator finds it easier to label them as ۸ 
even though some of them are not so. 
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The Babur-nama is not a book on weaponry but the way Babur has narrated his 
struggles, his ups and downs, his victories and retreats, his killing others and the 
injuries received by him provide us enough material for the study of the arms and 
armour of his times. The way Babur organised his army, the manner in which he 
carved a vast empire for himself and founded a dynasty that ruled for more than 
three hundred years; the strategy that enabled him to defeat a colossal army of 
one hundred thousand Afghan warriors including one thousand armoured elepha- 
nts with just twelve thousand cavaliers; the tactics of tu/ghuma that turned the 
table at the most crucial moment; the use of fire-arms on a massive scale and the 
style of his persuading his twelve thousand soldiers to stay permanently in India- 
a land so strange, so alien, so hostile- are the lessons every successful commander 
of any age should learn and follow. 


The original copy of the Babur-nama written by Babur in his own handwriting 
in Turkish language is nowhere available today. Our description is based on its 
Persian translation made by Abdur Rahim Khankhana in 1589 A.D. and its 
illustrations prepared in 1598 A.D. Thus itis not easy to distinguish the Baburid 
weapons from the ones used during Akbar period except in the cases where clear 
distinction is recorded in the Ain-i-Akbari or other contemporary works. Actual 
arms and armour belonging to Babur or the ones of his contemporary are not 
traceable in any museum of India today and there is no authentic way 
left to compare and contrast them with the ones painted inthe manuscript. 
Akbar introduced some innovations in the case of matchlocks, discovered a machine 
to clean barrels, prescribed rules for wearing of arms, assigned proper names to 
some of the favourite weapons and so on, still the majority of the arms and armour 
including the fire-arms remained unchanged. Thus, the arms depicted in the 
illustrated copy of the Babur-nama, strictly speaking, represent the weapons of the 
early Mughal period (1526-1598 A.D.) and not of Babur alone. These arms can 
be corroborated with the ones painted in other contemporary illustrated works 
such as Razm-nama, Tüti-nama, Tarikh-i- Khandan-i-Timüri a, Hamza-nama, etc. The 
Ain-i-Akbari provides a long list of weapons along with their then existing prices 
and there are a number of zins devoted to the arms and armour which are of 
immense value since they help us in verifying the weapons referred to in the Babur- 
nama, 


Were the fire-arms known to the Indians before or was Babur the first person 
to introduce them in this country ? This question has very widely been debated 
and an answer, acceptable to all, has still not been found. This issue has been 
discussed at length in one of the appendices. The First Battle of Panipat, the 
turning point of Indian history, shows how a general like Babur could transform 
his seemingly impossible task into a conclusive victory and also explains that an 
arrogant, over confident, inexperienced youth like Ibrahim Lodi can allow a 
wholesome victory to slip from his hand. In one of the appendices in the end 
Babur's own account of this battle has been reproduced. | 
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The author has been associated with the National Museum, New Delhi, ever 
since its birth in 1960 and in the last three decades he has handled, classified, 
indexed and studied each of its seven thousand arms and armour including 
hundreds that belong to the Mughal period. The author has also been fortunate 
to study, by and large, all the collections of Mughal arms preserved in the 
museums, in the Defence godowns, in the police headquarters or in the private 
armouries of the erstwhile princes. Mughal arms preserved in the Hermitage 
Museum, Leningard, U.S.S.R.; the British Museum, the Tower of Armouries 
London; the Wallace Collection; the Victoria and Albert Museum-all in London; 
the Metropolitan Museum, New York; the Hamburgisches Museum for Volker- 
kunde, Hamburg, West Germany, etc., have carefully been studied by the author 
during his several visits abroad. Thus the account of Baburid arms and armour 
presented in the succeeding pages is very faithful and from the pen of a person 
who has dedicated his entire life to the study of Indian arms and armour. 


Out of the five illustrated copies known to have existed in the world today, 
the.most complete, the best illustrated and very well preserved copy is wiih the 
National Museum, New Delhi. The author has the rare privilege of making the 
direct and first-hand study of this manuscript; handle its rarest of the rare 
miniature paintings and take photographs. This was an incredibly fascinating 
experience indeed. 


The author is conscious of his shortcomings and invites suggestions from the 
readers. The Babur-nama is the most precious jewel of Indian historical literature 
and the attempt to extract arms and armour mentioned therein should be con- 
sidered as a homage paid to Zahiruddin Muhammad Babur, the most illustrious 
man and the most accomplished prince of his age, and nothing more. 


6th March, 1989 (Mahashivaratri) G.N. Pant 
National Museum 
New Delhi 
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shield is tied on his back. Tambal is similarly well guarded and so are 
other cavaliers (folio No. 95). 

Babur struck with a sword by Tambal at Andijan. Artist Bhagwan. 
First Babur hit on Tambal’s head as is seen in the painting but later 
Tambal struck his sword on Babur’s head so forcefully that Babur 
became unconscious. Here two war-horses are also taking active part 
in the battle (folio No. 98). 
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a quiver filled with arrows. His horse is fully armoured. Tambal is, 
similarly, well protected (folio No. 98). 
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waist-belt (folio No. 98). 


Babur is fighting from the ground in the battle of Akshi. Artist Asi. 
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perceptible in this painting (folio No. 103). 

Details of plate No. 36 showing Babur on the ground. The slightly 
curved sword is attached to the waist-belt with the help of two leather 


straps. Every part of the armour of the horse is clearly visible. Specially 
noticeable is the horse-shoe of a horse (folio No. 103). 


Babur, defeated by Tambal, is escaping to the mountains. Artist Mahesh. 
Babur is trying to mount a horse which is without harness and armour. 
A few soldiers are carrying matchlock guns while others are having 
swords, shields, bows, arrows, quivers and spears (folio No. 106). 

Babur fallen from his horse during a race with Qasim Beg and Qamar 
Ali. The saddle, stirrups and other harness of the horse are seen. Babur 
is tying his turban. One soldier is holding a battle-axe and other a 
dagger. A soldier is trying to mount a horse (folio No. 86). 


Details of plate No. 40. Attention is drawn to the kalaghi on the 
helmet, hemispherical shields of cane (?), qirban, quiver, human and 
animal armour and fully stretched bows and arrows (folio. No. 134). 


Babur attacks the Hazārās near Jaltu, Kabul Artist ۰ The 
battle is going on inside a fort. Bows, arrows, quivers, SHES, spears, 
shields, etc., are being used (folio No. 134). 
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Babursarmy attacking the fort of Qalat-i-ghizali, Artist Bhagwan. 
The besieged are using bows and arrows and hurling lances on the 
besiegers A spear would have killed Babur had he not caught hold of 
it promptly. He had a narrow escape (folio No. 148). 


Details of plate No. 41 showing Babur’s hair breadth escape. Babur is 
holding the lance hurled at him by his enemies. Another lance is also 
nearby. The horses are well protected and so are the men (folio No. 
148). 

Details of plate No. 41. A Mughal cavalier has drawn his bowstring to 
its full length. His helmet, body armsour, arms guard, leg armour and 
his weapons are painted with meticulous care (folio No. 148). 


Babur attacking Turkman Hazaras. Artist Tulsi. Swords, spears, 
matchlock guns, bows, arrows, quivers, etc., were used. The horses and 
warriors are not heavily armoured (folio No. 183). 


Details of plate No. 44 depicting three matchlock guns. Babur is 
credited to have used fire-arms for the first time on a massive scale in 
Indian warfare. The matchlock guns were not heavy and were easily 
carried on shoulders by matchlockmen (folio No. 183). 


Babur hunting wild ass and a variety of deer in the plains of Kattawas. 
Artist Lachhman. Hehas struck an ass with his sword. The soldiers 
have formed a hunting circle or gamargah (folio No. 192). 


Babur hunting with sword. An arrow his pierced an animal. The soldiers 
have formed a hunting circle or qamargah (folio No. 193). 


Shah Beg and Pir Beg participating in the battle of Kandhar. War 
drums are beaten and music is played upon. All the horses are fully 
armoured and so are the men. Many varieties of shields are noticed 
(folio No. 200). 


A battle scene near Murghan Koh. Artist Makra. The two armies are 
confronting each other. Babur has protected his front part with shield 
and has held a naked sword in his raised right hand. Many variants of 
helmets, body armour, leg armour, etc., are depicted (folio No. 201). 


Battle with the Afghans near Kabul. Artist Shankar. Swords and 
shields are showing their qualities. Aged soldiers with white beards are 
taking part in the battle. The horses and warriors are not very heavilly 
armoured (folio No. 205). 


. A battle scene showing Afghans killed and captured. Artist Dhannu. 


Babur, in the centre, is riding a caparisoned horse. War music is going 
on (folio No. 206). 


52. Babur crossing a river seated on a raft. One of the soldiers is carrying 


a sword inside a bag. Swords, spears, bows, arrows, quivers, etc., are 
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seen. Babur’s sword and his quiver filled with arrows are placed in 
front of him on the carpet (folio No. 207). 


Babur making enquiries about Gur Khattri. Artist Makra. The painting 
is specially interesting for its matchlock guns, battle-axes, jamadhars, 
swords, girbans, quivers and a cylindnical quiver completely covered 
inside a bag. Also see the horse-shoe (folio No. 136). 

Details of plate No. 56 depicting Bajauris inside the fort and trying in 
vain to defend it from the Mughal attack. Fully armoured Mughal 


warriors have almost reached the ramparts. Ore of them is holding a 
club (folio No. 211). : 


Details of plate No. 56 showing fully armoured Mughal warriors riding 
their well protected.horses and engaged in attacking the fort (folio No. 
211). 

Babur captures the fort of Bajaur. A ferocious battle is going on 
between the besiegers and the besieged. Swords, shields, bows, arrows, 
spears, etc., are being used. The Mughal horses and the warriors are 
well guarded while the Bajauris are not properly armoured (folio No. 
211). 

Bābur crossing the Indus. Artist Gobind. Elephants and elephant-goads, 


matchlock guns and a sword inside a cloth bag need special mention 
(folio No. 216). ۱ 


Deer hunting in Ali-shang and Alangar mountains. Artist Tulsi. The 
soldiers have made a hunting circle (gamargah and Babur is busy 
shooting the deer with his bow. An arrow has already pierced a deer 
(folio No. 243). 


Soldiers of Babur preparing to cross the Indus. Babur is seated on a 
throne and is discussing with his courtiers (folio No. 247). 


Humayun's march, against Hamid Khan Lodi. Young Humayun, fully 
armoured, is riding a caparisoned horse. All his soldiers are well 
guarded. Fully protected elephants, soldiers playing on music, foot- 
soldiers carrying battle-axes are some attractions of this painting (folio 
No. 254). 


Humayun defeats Hamid Khan Lodi, near Ambala. Armoured elephants. 
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A scene from the battle of Panipat. Rival armies of Ibrahim Lodi and — — 
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(folio No. 260). 
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ed horse. The Bajauris are tryin 

A scene from the battle of Khanua. Fully armoured Babur is conducting 

the battle from his well guarded horse. The elephants are taking active 

part and are very well protected. The horses are similarly armoured 

from head to foot (folio No. 323). 

Babur shooting arrows. 

Close-up of the plate No. 65. 

A scene from the battle of Khanua. Artist Nand Gwaliori. The helmet 

of one soldier is falling down. Arrows have penetrated the bodies of 
the enemy soldiers and many of them have been killed. A graphic scene 

of the battle is painted here (folio No. 324). 

68. Babur witnessing fights. Artists Banwari Khurd. Such scenes were very 

ar throughout the Mughal period. The elephant fight needs 

mention (folio No. 350). 

yur seated in the house of Sultan Jalal-ud-din in Karrah fort. Artist 

a math. A few matchlock guns are seen (folio No. 360). 

crossing the river Son over a bridge of boats. Artist Jagnath. 

dile is being shot with matchlock gun (folio No. 366). 

n the death bed. He is being attended to by royal physicians 

. 5. 
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List of figures 


Babur in Char-bagh at Andijan. 

Babur feasting at Kohat. Painted by artist Daulat. 

Babur enjoying a feast given by the Mirzas at Herat. 

Babur crossing a river seated on a raft. 

Babur meeting Khanzada Begum, Mehr Banum and other ladies. 
Aurang or throne used as a sign of royalty. 


Royal chair consisting of four short legs made of round spheres. It is without 
arms and has a back seat. 

Royalchair consisting of a square seat supported on four small and round 
legs. 

Aurang or throne made of wood. It comprises six ornamental legs with a 
railing on its sides and a high back. 

Aurang or throne consisting of six small and ornamental legs and a railing. 
End of a boat. Boats were of various shapes and sizes and were used for 
siege, travels and trade. 

Boat, hemispherical, made of seasoned wood, one end is shaped like a bird, 
'The mast is also visible. 

End of a boat. It is shaped like the neck of a swan. 

End of a boat used in the battle. 

A. big boat mainly used for an assembly. 

A simple boat used for crossing the river. 

Manjaniq or catapult, a mechanical device to discharge darts and stones 
based on the principle of levers. 

Raft called ja/a or jhala. It was a flat plane made of bamboo and wooden 
poles fastened together like a mat. 

Carriage (bahl), used as conveyance, was driven by the bullocks. 
Gun-carriage used to carry small cannons. `It has a pair of strong solid 
wheels and a rectangular seat supported by side planks. 
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Carriage comprising two spoked wheels and a rectangular seat profusely 

embellished. ; ۱ 

Carriage supported on a horizontal axle provided with spoked wheels on 
` either sides. ; | 

This painting by Tulsi who specialised in drawing animals, shows a hunting 

scene in Afghanistan. 

Bow (kamatha) with a single hemispherical curve. The two nocks are curved 

upwards. ۱ 

Kamatha bow made of a single piece of wood, bamboo or cane. 

Bow, double curved, also called easy bow (narm-dik). 

Small slur bow (taksha-kaman), preferred by the cavaliers. 


. Bow, double curved, preferred by the cavaliers. 


Fastening of a bow. The string was three-or-four-stranded, round, smooth 
and of even size throughout. 

Arrow (tir) with a reed shaft. 

Arrow (tir) having the shaft of reed or bamboo. 

Arrow (tr), plain reed shafs. Triangular steel blade, comparatively larger, 
with a pointed end. 

Arrow (tr), plain cylindrical shaft. The triangular-shaped steel blade is 
Arrow (rr) having almond-shaped head (tarah-i-badam). The reed shaft was 
inserted into the hollow shank of the blade. 

Arrow (tir) having broad hexagonal head with a small shank. The shaft of 
reed was inserteb into it. 


Tukkah (also called na-katta or nuktah) arrow without a pointcd head. 
Naracha, crecsent-shaped blade ((rarah-i-hila]) aimed at cutting the throat. 
Naracha, crescent-headed blade (tarah-i-hilal), the blade and the entire shaft 
are made of steeland are cast together. 

Tarkash (quiver). It was worn handily at the wrist of the foot-soldier which 
kept the arrows to his hand and ready for instant withdrawal. 

Qirban or bow-case which was exclusively for bows. 

Qirban, quiver exclusively for bows. It is made of velvet and is embroidered 
all over with floral and creeper design. . 

Orban (bow-container) purposely decorated with floral and creeper designs. 
Qirban or bow-case. Its one side is straight and tde other is sloping to a 
point. 

Qirban (bow-case) made of soft skin and profusely embellished with embroi- 
dered geometrical, floral and creeper motifs. 

tarkash (quiver) used by the foot-soldier who carried it on the back fastened 
with leather straps. 


Qirban or bow-case, Its one side is straight and the other side looks like a 
half bow. 


Jaibah (quiver) made of cloth or leather. It has a broad circular mouth and 
a curved tip. - 
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48. Babur in Kabul, painted by Tulsi. Babur captured a flock of sheep from 
the Hazaras. He is riding a caparisoned horse. 

49. Gaddara literally meaning ‘a weapon useful in gadar’ (mutiny or riot). 

50. Sosun-patta (lit. ‘lily leaf? form of sword. 

51. Sosun-patta, the hilt comprises a dome-shaped pommel, cylindrical grip and 
straight quillons. 

52. Talwar, slightly curved, single-edged blade double-edged at the lower 
end. 

33. Dhüp. It has a long, broad, straight, double-edged blade gradually tapering. 
The hilt consists of two bowls placed one upon the other and a pair of 
straight langets. 

54. Khünda having a straight blade widening towards the point. It is single- 
edged in the upper half and double-edged in the second half. 

55. Babur, holding a hawk, is standing near a reservoir at Kabul which he got 
constructed. 

56. Kora having very heavy single-edged blade. 

57. Sosun patta, cylindrical hilt, recurved quillons. 

58. Hilt consisting of a small tang button, a dome-shaped pommel and a cylind- 
rical grip. 

59. Hilt, comprising a small tang button, a bowl-shaped pommel, a cylindrical 
grip. 

60. Hilt, a small tang button, bowl-shaped pommel, diamond-shaped grip 
and triangular langets. 

61. Sword inside a decorated sheath. Sheath bears geometrical designs. 

62. Dagger, triangular blade with a small mid-rib tapers to a point. The hilt 
consists of a bow-like recurved pommel and a cylindrical grip. 

63. Jamadhar, v-shaped hilt consists of two horizontal and two vertical bars; 
triangular blade, gradually tapering to a point. 

64. Gupti-kard seems like a knife concealed in a stick. ; 

65. Khanjar, double-edged, slightly curved blade was usually of fine forging of 
watered steel, often finely carved. 

66. Infantry lance, leaf-shaped blade, cylindrical wooden handle. 

67. Infantry lance, leaf-shaped broad blade with a long shank. 

68. Infantry lance, leaf-shaped broad blade. 

69. Infantry lance, leaf-shaped blade with a shank. 

70. Cavalry lance, leaf-shaped, comparatively thin and long blade with a shank. 

71. Cavalry lance, leaf-shaped blade with a shank. i 

72. Excerpt from the illustrated manuscript of Babur-nama ‘depicing a fully 
armoured cavaliar riding a war-horse. — 

73. Sak having an arrow-head-shaped blade with a pennon attached to the shaft. 

74. Sak having a small leaf-shaped pointed blade with two globular balls imme- 
diately below it. ide DE 

ak, similar to No. escribed earlier. 
i e e a small arrow-head-shaped blade of steel with a shank. 
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77 Néza similar to No. 76 described earlier. The lower part of the shaft is plain. 

78. Selara, the leaf-shaped blade has a pennon tied to the shaft immediately 
below it. 

79. Javelin, light and handy, thin leaf-shaped blade. 

80. Javelin, light and handy, leaf-shaped blade with a shank. 

81. Barachha completely of steel having blades at both ends with a centra grip. 

82. Selara same as No. 76 described on the previous page. 

83. Babur warming before a camp fire. 

84. Selara, triangular blade on both sides. Plain wooden handle. It was a cavalry 
lance held in the middle and hurled in both the directions. 

85. Lance-head, triangular with a socket. 

86. Lance-head, leaf-shaped with a mid-rib. 

87. Lance-head, leaf-shaped with a mid-rib. 

88. Lance-head, globular with a mid-rib. 

89. Lance-head, long shank, triangular head. 

90. Lance-head, long shank, pointed head. 

91. Lance-head, leaf-shaped with a tang. 

92. Lance-head, long shank, knife-like blade. 

93. Lance-head, leaf-shaped with a hole. 

94. Lance-head, leaf-shaped with a hole. 

95. Barachha, long shank, triangular blade with a mid-rib. 

96. Barachha, long shank, four cornered blade. 

97. Excerpt from the illustrated mariuscript of the Babur-nama depicting a cava- 
lier carrying a long néza in his right hand. 

98. Bamboo shaft with the lower part covered with brocade. 

99. Parade lance. Shaft of short ivory cylinders. 

100. All steel. Shaft is hexagonal. Length 8 feet, 8 inches. 

101. Head inlaid with gold butt with silver. Wooden shaft lacquered red. 

— 102, Parade lance. Shaft of pieces of ivory. Head and butt chased and inlaid. 

103. Cylindrical shaft covered with leather with narrow silver bands. Plain butt. 
104, Bamboo shaft triangular grooved head, simple steel butt. 
105. Ivory shaft, Leaf-shaped head, gilded butt. 
106. Bamboo shaft. Plain steel head and butt. Length 12 feet, 4 inches. 


107. "Shashpar having six flanges surmounted by a knob. A short handle of iron 
_ was attached to it. 


Shashpar having six flanges. A short handle of iron was attached to it. 
hpar having six flanges. The head is bell-shaped like a tulip flower. 

, oval-shaped head is ridged all over. 

ng a longer handle to the end of which a sphere was attached. 
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112. 
113. 
114. 


115. 
116. 
117. 
118. 
119. 


120. 
. Kistin, trifoliated ridged head attached to a handle with a chain. 

. Gurz, having steel spikes fitted on the globular head. 

. Shashpar, head consisting of three tiers, one upon the other, ridged all over. 
. Mace, head shaped like three domes, one upon the other, ridged all over. 
. Khar-mahi, consisting of several steel spikes projecting on both sides of a 


XXV 


Mace, heavy and strong handle, bell-shaped ornamented head. 
Mace, havin 8 strong and heavy handle and a head consisting of three tiers. 
Mace, heaving strong and ornamented handle fitted with to circular, serrated 
plates. 
Kistin, cylindrical handle to which is attached, with a chain, a head. 
Kistin, globular head with three semi-circular bands attached to a handle. 
Shashpar, flanged, oval-shaped head, cylindrical handle. 
Piyazi, the oval head shaped like an onion. 
Piyazi, oval-shaped head with four tiny knobs. It is attached to a cylindrical 
rod. 
Kistin, head like a flower tied with a chain to a handle. 


straight handle. 


. Babur met the Mirzas of Khurasan in 1526 A.D. Drinks and food were 


served in gold silver cups. 


. Battle-axe, crescent-shaped blade attached to the cylindrical wooden handle 


with the help of two metallic loops. 


. Battle-axe, blade recurved like two arches. 

. Battle-axe, blade, serrated like two arches, hasa globular knob. " 

. Battle-axe, crescent-shaped blade, one end deeply curved. 

. Axe, plain, semi-circular blade balanced by a square socket. 

. Battle-axe almost rectangular blade with a square socket. 

. Axe, semi-circular cutting edge, the other side of the blade is projecting 

. Battle-axe, almost rectangular blade having one point abnormally long. 

. Axe with a simple, small blade. ; 
. Battle-axe, semi-circular blade with deeply curved ends. — 
. Battle-axe, curved blade with a rim. It is balanced by a socket. E 
. Battle-axe, semi-circular blade attached to the wooden handle. I خر‎ 
. Axe of the holy men, peculiar head, the wooden handle has knobs. 

. Battle-axe, crescent-shaped head with a rim. A cylindrical socket is attached. 
. Battle-axe, bowl-shaped blade recessed inside. rom c xw. 
. Battle-axe, cylindrical handle with three knobs, semi-circular biain R 
. Battle-axe, blade resembling a saucer, is comparatively broad and big. 
. Battle-axe, broad, crescent-shaped blade with a round socket. - 
. Battle-axe, almost rectangular and slightly curved blade. 
. Battle-axe, comparatively large blade resembling a sancon ee 
. Battle-axe, blade recurved like two arches, rectangular socket. - 
. Battle-axe, recurved blade like two arches, I 
. Battle-axe, curved blade haveing ont 
. Battle-axe, handle ornamented with 
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151. 
152. 
153. 


154. 
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161. 
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Battle-axe, long and broad, semi-circular blade, rectangular socket. 
Battle-axe, broad, semi-circular blade, round socket, plain wooden handle. 
Tarangaléh, cutting edge is semi-circular and similar to a tabar with square 
socket and plain wooden handle. 

Tabar-jaghnol, a combination of tabar and jaghnol. 

Busola similar to the carpenter's adze. 

Jaghnol, steel handle ridged all over and has two knobs. 

Trident (rrishula), having two curved side blades and a straight central blade. 
Trident, two side curved blade shaped like a spear-head. 

A scene from the illustrated manuscript of the Babur-nama. Babur is portray- 
ed wearing a ribbed helmet having cheek-pieces, half-sleeved tunic. 

Excerpt from the illustrated manuscript of the Babur-nama depicting a battle- 
scene. 

Back view of an. armoured warrior. 

Dome-shaped bowl inscribed and decorated. Two eye-holes are cut. 
Dome-shaped bowl without a nasal. Decorated all over and inscribed. 
Dome-shaped bowl decorated with criss-cross design. 

Dome-shaped bowl decorated with horizontal bands. 

Dome-shaped bowl without a nasal, two eye-holds are cut. 

Dome-shaped bowl decorated all over with curved bands. No nasal. 

Baydah helmet, oval-shaped with a tang. No nasal, no camail. 

Baydah helmet, decorated. 

Oval-shaped helmet decorated with vertical bands. Nasal has a leaf-shaped 
end. 

Helmet, plain oval-shaped bowl, two cheek-flaps and a nasal. 

Oval-shaped bowl without a nasal, lower nasal decorated. 

Oval-shaped helmet, decorated with panels, plain nasal. 

This incident relates to 1502 A.D. and took place at Tashkent. 
Armoured warrior wearing a dome-shaped "helmet fitted with camail, He is 
putting on a half-sleeved armour over a full-sleeved shirt. 

Armoured cavalier wearing a ribbed helmet with a kalaghi. 

Armoured cavalier wearing a dome-shaped helmet with camail 

Armoured cavalier putting on a conical helmet with cheek-pieces and camail. 
A horse-archer wearing a ribbed helmet and a half-sleeved lamellar armour. 
Details of a char-aina plate depicting floral, creeper and geometrical design. 
Two armoured warriors. 

Breast-plate, almost square in shape with four straps, one at each corner. 
Chain mail. Each link passes through four others in a regular pattern. 
Double links, closely woven, inside diameter is less. 

Inside diameter is still less. 

Width of the link is more than half of the internal diameter. 


Mail made of alternate rows of links cut from a plate each with a bar across 
it. 
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188. Details of Mughal coat of mail, fine riveted links of steel are very closely 
interlaced. 


189. Warrior putting on a half-sleeved coat of lamellar armour over a full-sleeved 
shirt. 


190. Details from the illustrated manuscript of Mughal period showing warriors 
engaged in war. 

191. Details from the illustrated manuscript of the Mughal period depicting a 
cavalier using a bow. 

192. Fully armoured cavalier putting on a dome-shaped ribbed helmet. 

193. An armoured cavalier putting on a ribbed helmet with camail. 

194. Leg armour covering the foot and the foreleg. 

195. Leg armour of steel and the foot armour of chain mail. 

196. Leg armour of plate and mail, profusely decorated. 

197. Foot armour covering from the ankle. 

198. Leg armour profusely ornamented. The knee-cap is attached to it. 

199. Rak or leg-guard made like a boot. 

200. Cavalier, fully armoured, long boots, short sword. 

201. Armoured foot-soldier with a spear, wearing foot-armour also. 

202. Armoured cavalier with a bow in qirban and a drawn sword. 

203. Armoured knight with a convex shield. 

204. Cavalier fully armoured. 

205. Cavalier with foot in the stirrups. 

206. Cavalier with a helmet. 

207. Armoured cavalier with his foot in the stirrups. 

208. Cavalier with sword and shield, quiver with bow and arrows. 

209. Oval-shaped helmet, scale armour, rectangular shield. 

210. Excerpt from the illustrated manuscript of the Babur-nama portraying a 
cavalier putting on helmet, lamellar body armour, hand-guards. 

211. A battle-scene. The painting is packed with action and excitements. 

212. Convex and hemispherical, decorated all over. 

213.. Convex, outer surface fitted with five knobs (only three visible) with tassels. 

214. Convex and conical, decorated all over nagara type. 

215. Edges made of overlapping splints, made of leather. : 

216. Outer surface decorated with geometrical designs, circular shield. 

217. Circular shield decorated with geometrical design and sun in the centre. 

218. Inside view, beaded border, square cushion with two leather straps. 

219. Deeply curved and hemispherical shield. 

220. Inner view of ashield, decorated on inside also. 

221. Leaf-shaped shield, borders decorated with floral and creeper design. 

222. Almost flat and rectangular, embossed with a flower in the centre. 

223. Hemispherical and convex, surmounted by a small pinnacle. 

224. Inner view of a circular shield. 

225. Outer view of a should having four circles. 
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A market scene of Andijan, the capital of Farghana. 
Babur is seated under a tree. 


. Qashqā or chafron for horse's head. 

. Cavalier putting on a helmet, a half-sleeved coat and leg armour. 

- A cavalier by the side of his war-horse. 

. Saddle, made of leather and covered with cloth. 

. Nal, semi-circular horse-shoe bearing nine holes. 

. Nal, same as fig. No. 232 above. 

. Nal, crescent-shaped horseshoe with nine holes for affixing the nails. 


. Rikab, stirrups, rectangular base, pentagonal shape. 

. Rikab, stirrups, rectangular base, semi-circular shape. 

. Artak-kajem, armour for the horse. 

- Chest armour for the protection of the chest. 

. Gardani, one piece armour moulded in the form of horse’s neck. 

- Gardani or neck armour made of one piece of steel. 

. Imari, looking like a tent with an entrance. 

_ Litter, square body with a small dome. 

. Litter 

_ Caltrap planted singly in the ground to prevent the advance of horses. 
. Caltrap. Four spikes radiating from a common point. 

. Litter, square. 

. Seat used for soldiers to descent from heights. 

. Howdah, with a canopy and an opening. 

. Howdah, flat and rectangular. 

. Howdah, with a canopy. 

. Elephant-goad, head only. Steel inlaid with silver. 

. Profusely decorated elephant-goad. 

- Steel head, ivory handle, elephant-good. 

. Head only, all steel, elephant-good. 

. Head only, all steel, elephant-good. 

. Verp small, probably madc for mahaut’s child. 

. Carved steel head. Handle of steel with a curved end. 

. Very rough iron forging, elephant-good. 

. Huge cannon on a wheeled pedestal. 

; Three cannons, each placed on a two-wheeled cart with a sloping back rest. 
. Cannon placed on a four-wheeled cart. 

. Cannon placed on a two-wheeled cart having a sloping back rest 

. Cannon of metal; the muzzle is shaped like a funnel. as 

. Cannon, the muzzle shaped like a funnel. It has only one metallic band 
. Cannon mounted on a two-wheeled cart. 
. Cannon placed on a four-wheeled cart. 

. Cannon placed on a two-wheeled carriage. 


Carriage to carry a cannon. 
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Cannon placed on a tripod. 

Cannon placed on a four-wheeled cart. 

Single barrelled, muzzle loading matchlock (toredar) gun. 

Single-barrelled muzzle-loading matchlock gun with a muzzle-loading rod. 
Matchlock gun used by the foot-soldiers, short cylindrical barrel. 

Jazali, used from the back of the camels. 

Jazali, used from the back of the camel. 

Narnál, short barrel, heavy butt slightly curved, used by the foot-soldiers. 
Gajnal, heavy gun used from the back of the elephant, 

Narnal, short barrel, heavy wooden curved butt. Used by the foot-soldiers. 
Narnül, used by the foot-soldiers, long barrel with funnel type muzzle. 
Matchlock gun, long, cylindrical barrel decorated all over. 
Matchlock gun with a muzzle-loading rod. 

Matchlock gün, long barrel, wooden furniture. Curved wooden butt. 
Matchlock depicting spring on the back of the trigger. 

Matchlock, long barrel. The wooden butt is curved with a broad end. 
Matchlock with an automatic pan-opener. 

Matchlock. 

Matchlock gun. Long barrel with a muzzle-loading rod. 

Fully armoured warriors riding armoured horses and carrying sword, shield, 
bows. 

A matchlock gun, long barrel, rectangular wooden butt. 

Gunpowder flask of ivory. 

The battle of Panipat. 
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` Scheme of transliteration 
= 4,4, i, 1, 7a, rā, u, ü | 
= e,di, 0, au | 
= ma (real), ma (unreal) 
2 E ha ۱ 


ka, kha, ga, gha, na 
ia, chha, ja, jha, ña ۱ 
tha, da, dha, na | 
a, da, dha, na 
ia, ba, bha, ma 
a, la, va, $a, sa, 
ksa, tra, 0 
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The Babur-nama 


Introduction 


Babur-nama (also called Waqiat-i-Babur?) is the autobiography of Zahir-ud- 
din Muhammad Babur (1483-1530 A.D.), the founder of Mughal rule in India 
(fig. 1). It records the victories and disappointments of Babur’s endless military 
campaigns (fig. 291), coupled with candid and perceptive comments on his family 
and himself, his companions and enemies, with graphic descriptions of Turkestan, 
Afghanistan (fig. 3) and most importantly, of Hindustan (India): its climate, 
flora, fauna, products, water supply, trade, population and customs (fig. 2). It is 
a fresh and spontaneous recital of things seen (figs. 6-10), heard and accomplished. 
The memoirs of Babur were written in his own hand and illustrated under the 
orders of his grandson Jalal-ud-din Muhammad Akbar (1542-1605 A.D.). The 
work is a faithful record of Babur’s life, lacking in flowery phraseology and 
hyperbole. 


The memoirs 


The upbringing of Babur, according to Mirza Haider Daughlat, his historian- 
cousin, included training in calligraphy, verse recitation, painting, illumination 
and even seal engraving. Hehad in his library Persian classics like Shah-nama of 
Firdausi and Zafar-nama of Sharaf-ud-din Ali Yazdi, containing illustrations by 
such celebrated Persian masters as Bihzad and Muzaffar Alı. He invented a new 
style of writing and named it Khatt-i-Baburi. Before Babur's time, Timur 
(Tamerlane, 1336-1405 A.D.) had written an autobiography called Malfu 
Timüri which begins with Timur atthe age of seven. Timur's grandson, Ausug 
Beg, was also a writer of repute. When Babur began his memoirs, 
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already a well established tradition of detailed and faithful autobiographical 
writing. Timur's autobiography set a precedent for Babur's work although the 
frameworks of the two autobiographies are different. 


Biography of the autobiography 


Babur (fig. 1) lived for forty-seven years and ten months, but the surviving 
text records only some eighteen years. Originally written in Turki (Chagatai 


d on a horse followed by his retainers is 
ith matchlock guns, swords, shields and clubs. 
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Turkish, also called Chagatai Turkic) in Babur's own hand, the extant book 
begins when Babur is twelve and does not record his date of birth or any other 
biographical details prior to his accession. Nothing is mentioned to indicate what 
was Babur's chosen title for his autobiography. It has been called Babur-nama 
(History of Babur) in accordance with the Timürid histories such as Zafar-nama, 
Humaàyün-nama and Akbar-nama. The gaps in Babur’s history can be partly filled 
from the Tabaqüt-i-Bàburi, which was written in Persian during Babur’s time by 
his secretary Shaikh Zain-ud-din of Khawaf, and partly from Humayün-nama, 
a chronicle of family affairs written by Babur’s daughter, Gulbadan Begum, in 
1587, fifty-seven years after her father's death. 


The original Turki manuscript no longer exists. Babur wrote that in 1529 his 
tent caught fire and the copy of the Babur-nama was badly damaged but later 
repaired. Humayun (1508-56 A.D.) annotated his father’s book in 1555. In 1559 
Akbar ordered it to be translated into Persian for the use of Abu! Fazl Allami, 
Akbar’s official chronicler and biographer, in the writing of the Akbar-nama. The 
translation was taken up by Abd-ur-Rahim Khankhana (Commander-in-chief), 
in the same year and was completed thirty years later in November, 1589. 


Jahangir wrote in his autobiography that in 1607 he had examined the 
Babur-nama in *Babur's blessed handwriting’. Thereafter nothing is known of that 
Turki version. In 1813, Erskine finished an English translation of the Persian 
Babur-nama which was published in 1826 under the title Memoirs of Babur. In 
1900, Annette S. Beveridge found one copy of the Babur-nama written in Turki. It 
bore no date but its paper indicated that it probably was copied around 1700. 
Among all the known manuscripts, this Hyderabad Codex (at present in the Salar 
Jung Museum Library, Hyderabed) isthe most complete, having 382 folios. It 
was copied in facsimile in 1905. An English version was prepared by Beveridge 
and published in 1921 under the title Babur-nama. 


Of the several manuscripts of the Babur-nama illustrated at Akbar's court at 
the Shah’s order, only five are known to exist. These are preserved in the National 
Museum, New Delhi ; the British Museum, London ; the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London; the Louvre, Paris and the State Museum of Oriental 
Cultures, Moscow. The last three are incomplete collections. A single painting 
depicting ‘a bird trapper at work’ is in the Fogg Art Museum at Harvard 
University, U.S.A. The National Museum, New Delhi manuscript (No. 50. 326 ; 
published recently) is a collection of 378 loose folios and bears no library mark. It x 
contains 145 paintings, of which fifty-four bear the names of forty artists. As many aS 
as fifty-five paintings are unscribed, whereas the rest have either illegible inscrip- : 
tions or have been eliminated in the process of trimming. Folio 116 declares that. 
the paintings on it were completed in the forty-second regnal year of Akbar i.e. 
1598 A.D. Among the leading painters of the Babur-nama Daulat, _Kesu, 
Khemkaran, Farrukh, Jagannath, Manohar, Mansur, Miskin, Mahesh, Sanwlah 
and Shankar may be noted. Many of them were recognized by Abu! Fazl Allam 
in Akbar's official chronicles and later attained fame. ne ee 
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Fig. 3 Babur enjoying a feast given by the Mirzàs at Herat. Cooks are busy cooking in the fore- 
ground and the attendants are carrying food. Babur is cutting a goose. 
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TOOLS AND TECHNIQUES 
(i) Sketch 


The themes of the miniatures in the Babur-nama, as in all imperial Mughal 
paintings, were determined bv the Emperor himself who entrusted the work to one 
or many artists. The sketch was prepared by the master artist on the smooth 
surface of a paper in light-blue or reddish-brown ink. This primary sketch was 
drawn insoftlines, suggesting only the outlines of the figures. These were later 
corrected, and bold, accurate hard lines were drawn. A thin coat of white pigment 
was applied to obliterate the incorrect lines and those remainin g lines were 
redrawn in dark pigment with a fine brush. A few unfinished paintings in the 
Moscow Babur-nama (published in 1960 by the State Fine Arts Publishin g House, 
Moscow) reveal the progress from bare paper to thin outlinin g in black or reddish- 
brown ink and to the various stages of colouring. 


(i) Tracing 


Oncethe master sketch was approved by the Emperor, it was copied or 
pounced (traced) in the workshop (karkhanas). Tracing was done with a piece of 
transparent deer skin, which was placed on top of the drawing, the outlines of 
which were then pierced. The stencil was then placed on fresh paper and black 
pigment was passed through the pinholes leaving soft outlines which were later 
reinforced by brush (fig. 4). 


(iii) Paper 


A few sheets of paper were pasted upon one another to give a substantial 
thickness to the material before painting. Illustrations for manuscripts were 
painted on single sheets and later pasted on to the loose folios of the manuscri pts, 
as bound manuscripts could not accommodate thicker sheets without loosing their 
shape on the open side. Highly polished, hard and creamy paper was used, 
smoothend with rounded agate: it was composed of cloth fibres (rarely of silk 
fibres) and varied greatly in thickness and texture. 


(iv) Colours 


Water colours alone were employed. Minerals for producing colours 

as malachite (green) and lapis lazuli (blue), were ground in a mortar and then s 
grain by grain according to purity and brilliance. 
either water-based Arabic gum or glue. Other 
insects, animal matter and metals. To make meta 
copper were pounded into foil between sheets of 1 
ground with rough salt in a mortar. The salt w. 
behind pure metal powder. Gold dust, thou 
frequently used in lavish quantities. 
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The powder was bound with 
pigments were made from earth, 
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eather, after which the foil was 
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Fig. 4 Babur crossing a river seated on a raft. In May. 1508 Babur abondoned tho invasioni of 
Hindustan. He visited Lamghanat which borders the land inhabited by ۵/۲: who had : 
resisted conversion to Islam. Here he crossed a river seated on a raft for the first time. E 


Soldiers are armed with weapons. 
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(v) Colouring 


os The pigments were first blended and then laid flat on the paper. No 

1 consideration was made of tonality, instead, contrasting colours were used; this 
method best expressed the Mughal appreciation of minute details and love for 
ornamentation. The floors, carpets, domes, arms and armour, costumes, utensils, 
etc., were depicted with profuse embellishments. The draperies, however, were left 
comparatively plain. Three-dimensional effects were achieved by two methods of 
shading: an original colour was spread on the surface, then darker colours were 
applied or the shading pigment was gradually mixed with the original pigment 
while still wet. The ground colours were not necessarily light but were lighter 
than those to be applied in subsequent fillings. Human figures were painted first, 
animal figures next, and the background was coloured last of all. After colouring 
and shading, the outlines of the objects, as delineated in the primary sketch, were 
reconfirmed in a darker tone and the figures given a well finished form. 


(vi) Burnishing 


ese Gold highlights were tbe last step before burnishing. The burnishing process 

at involved laying the miniature face down on a hard smooth surface and gently and 
firmly stroking it with a polished piece of agate. Burnishing provided protective 
hardening and gave an overall unity of texture to the painting. 


(vii) Calligraphy 


o illustrated the Babur-nama included native Indians as well as 
ove „om lran. One, therefore, finds a mixture of elements of the 
zad and pre-Mughal Indian tradition. The Persian influence 
Kies, hilly landscapes with rivers, profuse bird and 


> the crowded animation and rhythmic 
are reminiscent of native Indian 
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Fig. 5 Babur meeting Khanzada Begum, Mehr Bina Begum and other ladies. The painting is by 
Mansür. Here he depicts the reunion of Babur with his sister Khanzada oe we * 
forcibly. married to Shaibani Khan, the enemy of Babur. Outside the Kanat SG eee 
armed with spears, swords and bows and arrows guarding the tent. 
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art styles. The Babur-nama paintings also reveal some Western influence, the most 
significant being the introduction of a type of perspective (fig. 4). Though still in 
its initial stage, it is evident in the three-dimensional effect in the placement of 
objects and figures and the reduction of scale as the eyes move towards the horizon. 
The detailed naturalism in pictures, which are colourful, meticulously drawn 
and pulsating with life, is apparent from the very beginning of the history of 


Fig. 6 Aurang or throne used as a sign of royalty. It was placed in the central hall where the 
king held his court. It was portable. It consisted of a rectangular pavilion embellished with 
a railing all around. The seat has an extra support for the back (From the Babur-nama). 


Fig. 7 Royal chair consisting of four short legs made of round spheres. It is without arms 


and has a back seat. It was invariably studded with jewels or semi-precious stones (From 
the Tarikh-i-khandan-i-Timüria). 
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stones (after S.P. Verma). 
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Mughal painting in India and could have been influenced by Babur's deep concern 
for man and nature and his penchant for details, so clearly seen in his writing. 


Babur's early life 


At Babur's birth on 15 February, 1483 in Ferghana (now a state in Soviet 
Turkestan), one of the khojas (the pious people) gave him the Arab name Zahir-ud- 
din Muhammad (Defender of Faith), but the family, finding it too long, called 
him ‘Babur’, which means ‘panther’ in Turki. Babur’s father, Umar Shaikh Mirza, 
was a Timūrid Turk, his mother, Qutlug Khanum, a Chagatai Mongol. 


As seats of artistic activity, Ferghana, and its capital Andijan, were not 
comparable, even remotely, with Samarkand or Herat. Ferghana was on the 
edge of a civilized world, bordering nomadic lands, but it had good soil, possessed 
mines of iron and turquoise and was blessed with a temperate and invigorating 
climate. Babur was only eleven years and four months old when his father died 
in an accident in June, 1494 and he became the ruler of Ferghana. 


His military pursuits 


Babur’s early military life was difficult; twice he conquered Samarkand, the 
land of his ancestral dominion, but each time he lost it shortly afterwards. After 
these unsuccessful attempts, spanning ten years, he left his native Ferghana, and 


Fig. 10 Aurang or throne consisting of six small and ornamental legs and a railing. The high 
back seat is surmounted by a royal umbrella (chhatra). A similar small piece called sandali 
(footstool) was placed in front to step up to the main seat (after S.P. Verma). f 
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in 1504 at the age of twenty-one, he crossed the Hindukush and occupied Kabul. 
From Kabul, he again tried to recover Samarkand in 1511; this attempt was 
successful but he lost the territory m the following year. 


Towards India 


After his failure to hold Samarkand, Babur's interests turned to India, the wealth 
of which he had heard much. Crossing the river Indus, he made four successive 


Fig. 11 End of a boat. Boats were of various Fig. 12 Boat, hemispherical, made of seasoned 
shapes and sizes and were used for wood, one end is shaped like a bird. 
siege, travels and trade. The two ends The mast is also visible. The boatman 
were curved upwards. The front end is rowed this boat with a paddle. 
shaped like a dragon, a Chinese 
influence. 


Fig. 13 End of a boat. It is shaped like the neck of a swan. 
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‘boat used in the battle. It Fig. 15 A big boat mainly used for an assembly. 
arge with its one end shaped A square platform resting on four legs is 
n, the other end served as placed in the middle. One end is curved 
. It shows some Chinese like the neck of a bird and the other end 
carries a flag. 
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Sultan Ibrahim Lodi (r. 1517-26). Babur’s fifth invasion of India took place in 
1525 at the invitation of Daulat Khan Lodi, the powerful governor of the Punjab 
and Alam Khan, an uncle of the Sultan. Both these men, however, turned against 
Babur and he first had to fight them. Daulat Khan was defeated and the Punjab 
was easily occupied. Babur then marched to Delhi and, after four more battles, 
became the master of Hindustan in 1526. Babur’s son, Prince Humayun, then 
occupied Agra, the second most important city in Hindustan, where he attained 
a vast treasure, including a very large diamond identified by tradition as ‘Koh-i- 
noor' diamond. To celebrate his victory, he gave a silver coin to every man and 
woman in Kabul. 


The Emperor of Hindustan 


In 1527, Babur had to face the militant Rajputs led by Rana Sanga, the 
brave ruler of Rajasthan. At Khanua, near Fatehpur Sikri (in Agra), the two 
armies fought a fearful battle. Babur encouraged his men with a stirring speech, 
saying that ‘it was far better to die with honour than to live with infamy’. He 
broke all the wine cups and made a vow that he would never drink again. The 
Mughals again made a brave charge; the Rajputs were repulsed and Rana Sanga 
fled from the battlefield, dying some time after. 


Babur’s position was by then very secure. In 1528, he conquered Chandert, 
a well-known fort in Malwa, defeated and killed its ruler Medini Rai and put 
the whole garrison to the sword. In 1529, Babur advanced towards Bihar, where 
the Afghans, under Ibrahim Lodi's brother Mahmud Lodi, were still in power. 
In a battle near Patna on the banks of the river Ghagra, the Afghans were 
defeated and Babur became the undisputed emperor of India. 


His wine 


‘O Believers ! surely wine and games of chance and statues and the divining 
arrows are an abomination of Satan’s work. Avoid them, that ye may prosper,” 
says the Holy Quran. But Gibbon is equally justified when he remarked that the 
wines of Shiraz always have prevailed over the laws of the Prophet. Babur was 
no exception. After strictly eschewing wine and other intoxicants until he was 
nearly thirty years of age, he began to drink heavily until his vow of abstinence | 
made in his forty-fourth year. He kept his vow and never again touched wine, _ 
however, he began taking bhang (marijuana), majun (hashish) and opium. 


His women 


After the manner of his time, Babur married eight wives 
Circassian concubines be to him Shah ee of 
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As a chronicler 


Babur’s portrait shows him as a man with finely articulated features, a long 
face, a slight tapered beard and a short moustache that accentuated the delicate 
irony of his smile (fig. 1). Babur was strong, well-built and an excellent military 
man. He was an accomplished poet in Persian and in his native Turki and was 
master of a pure and elegant style in prose and verse. He wrote a Divan 
(collection) of poems sent to Pulad Sultan in 1519; a diary; the Mubin, a treatise 
of Muslim law in two thousand lines of Turki verse composed in 1522 for the 
benefit of his son Kamran; a treatise of prosody written in 1524; poems written 
in Hindustani; the Babur-nama; and the Walidiyyahrisala, a metered translation 
of Khwaja Obaidullah Arari’s Parental Tract. 


Itis a delight that Babur could find time and mind to write his memoirs 
while he was planning for battles, on the march, drinking wine among friends and 
dreaming of an empire. His claim in Indian history as an empire builder is great 
but his claim as a chronicler is greater. As a piece of literature the Babur-nama is 
unique and as a historical text of the period it is unrivalled (figs. 17-22). 


ult, a mechanical device to discharge darts and stones based on the 
Babur has described various methods of discharging stone-missiles i.e., 
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AS a soldier 


۱ Babur was a soldier whose life was spent in constant battles: a general whose 
indomitable spirit refused to be broken by reverses however serious ; a lover of 
nature who described birds, animals, plants and flowers with lively feet ded 
man of letters whose intellect could not be lulled by military engagements; an 1 
autobiographer who was always anxious to share with his readers the sorrows and t 
joys of his eventful career : and, above all, the founder of an empire which, with : 


Fig. 18 Raft called ja/à or jhala. It was a flat plane made of bamboo and wooden poles fastened 
together like a mat. Under it many skin bags (jalahs). distended with air, were tied. The 
platform could accommodate eight persons. It was used for crossing small rivers (after 
S.P. Verma). 


Fig. 19 Carriage (bahl), used as conveyance, was driven by the bullocks. Thos: with ; 
were designed to carry cannons. The present carriage has spoked v els and 
with a domed conopy supported on four cylindr er 
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fluctuating fortunes, continued until 1857. Babur’s resolution to stay in the 
strange land of Hindustan among a hostile people and with discontented soldiers 
was the most heroic act of his career. Inspite of difficulties in adjusting himself to 
India’s teeming millions, its wide rivers and rolling plains, its unfamiliar language, 
customs and traditions, its ‘scorching heat, violent winds and suffocating dust’, he 
realised that there was little need to look back. The army gradually forgot its 


grievances, the Mughals merged into Indian life and the tide of Indian opinion 
turned in their favour. 


Fig. 20 Gun-carriage used to carry small cannons. It has a pair of strong solid wheels and a 


rectangular seat supported by side planks. It was also sometimes employed to carry tamed 
leopards during hunting expeditions (after S.P. Verma). 
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His shortcomings 


Babur was, however, a poor administrator ; he could not consolidate his 
conquests nor organize his administration. There were no regular courts or 
uniform laws. He left much of his work incomplete and for this, his son and 
successor Humayun faced many troubles. 


Fig. 22 Carriage supported on a horizontalaxle provided with spoked wheels on either sides. It 
was comfortable to sit but has no canopy. It was drawn by a pair of bullocks (after S. P. 
Verma). 


The end 


In August, 1530, news came to Babur in Agra that his heir-apparent 
Humayun, then at Sambhal, had a violent attack of fever. He was brought by 
water to Agra and when the disease baffled the doctors, Babur resolved to prac- 
tice the rite of intercession and devotion of a suppliant's most valued possession 
in exchange for a sick man's life. Rejecting counsel to offer Koh-i-noor for pious 
uses, he resolved to supplicate for the acceptance of his own life. He moved 
round Humayun's bed praying, ‘I, who am Babur, give my life and being for 
Humayun’. Gul Badan records that Babur fell ill on that very day and Humayun 
recovered. Confined to bed for two months, Babur died on Jumada 1.6 937 A.H. 
(26 December, 1530). He was first buried at Arambagh in Agra but his remains 
were later moved to Kabul and buried in a beautiful garden by the side of a small 
stream. 
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Muhammad Babur was undoubtedly one of the most illustrious 
` He was fond of field and warlike sports, was an excellent 
a skilful archer. His personal courage was conspicuous during his 
was never broken by discomfiture. There are only few who have 
orious conquests and have suffered such decisive defeats and still 
higher than Babur in genius and accomplishments. 
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Bows, Arrows and Quivers 


Khalifa Walid was the first Muhammadan who invaded India in 710 A.D. 
His general Muhammad Kasim attacked Sindh with manjaniqs (fig. 17) and 
catapults and captured the town.! The Arabs, however, did not hold their con- 
quest for more than 36 years. The next invasion was from Afghanistan. 
Subuktagin attacked India and defeated Jaipal, the Indian King. His son 
Mahmüd Ghazni met the combined forces of the rajas of Northern India under 
the command of Anandpal, in great plain near Peshawar. The Sultan, having 
entrenched himself, sent 6000 archers to the front who were met by 3000 Indians 
armed with spears, swords and bows and arrows who forced their way into the 
Muhammadan cavalry and nearly defeated them, when the elephant of Anandpal 
took fright at the flight of arrows and the effects of the naptha? balls, and caused 
the Indians to fly in panic.? 


Indian bows and arrows, which had created havoc earlier, had lost their 
glory in the 11th-12th centuries A.D. both in trade and in the battlefield and its 
place was taken over by the Turkish and Persian bows.* A well equipped warrior 
of this period, if we are to believe the Persian literature, had to provide himself 
with “an Indian sword, a Tartar lance, an Afghani horse and a Persian bow. 
Persia and Afghanistan had specialised in the production of weapons of all kinds 
including bows and arrows and exported them to India and other neighbouring 


countries. 


The disciplined Mongol army who invaded Indian frontier in 1221 A.D. 
under the command of Chengiz Khan had learnt the use of manjaniqs* (fig. YT), 
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naptha and horse-archery’ (figs. 200, 203, 208) and therewith paralysing large 
cities and reducing inaccessible forts to dust. The Turkish Sultans of Delhi, 
trained in the same line, alone could check the onslaught and save India from 
frequent Mongol invasions. In the sphere of tactics, the Turks, who now became 
the masters of India, were quick to bring India on a par with Central Asian 
powers. The paiks (foot-soldiers) were replaced by the sawaran-i-muqatala 
(mounted archers) and mobility and striking force, rather than heaviness and 
crushing strength, came to be regarded as the basis of military organization. 
Ree Thereafter, there was no looking back and throughout the Delhi Sultanate (1206- 
WOMEN 1526 A.D.) and Mughal (1526-1857 A.D.) periods the bows and arrows were held 
E in the highest esteem. 


In 1502 A.D. Babur tried to capture Andijan. (fig. 1). In the midnight when 
everything was set ready, there rose a war-cry and a sound of drums from enemy’s 
side. Babur's soldiers were startled and without ascertaining the facts, each soldier 
took to his heels. Says Babur, “There was no time for me to get at them : I went 
straight for the enemy. Only Mir Shah Quchin and Baba Sherzad and Nasir 
Dost sprang forward ; we four excepted, every man set his face for flight. I 
— had gone a little way forward, when the enemy rode rapidly up, flung out his war- 
E cry and poured arrows on us. One man, on a horse with a starred forehead,’ 
came close to me ; I shot at it ; it rolled over and died. They made a little 
as if to retire.....Back the four of us went to shoot arrows at the foe.....Back I 

went with my three and kept the foe in check with our arrows".1? 


— In 1506 A.D. when Babur conquered Kabul (fig. 237), one evening “a 
recognized for one of my own servants, drew his bow and aimed at 
m a place on the roof as near me as a gate-ward stands to a gate. 
sides shouted “Hai ! Hai ۱ itis the Padshah". He changed his aim, 
ow and ran away."!! Babur had a hair breadth's escape. 


507 A.D. at Kabul itself the rebels attacked.!? Babur had a narrow escape 
. arrow stuck in Qasim Bég’s forehead ; another struck Ghuri Barlas above 
ebrow an came out (gachar) above his cheek.^^13 


each man from where he had dismounted ;!4 off 
ge and every valley on the saddle. The 
i let even one arrow fly, and betook them- - 
11 ng the pursuit I shot one in the 
en man and a few others 
is an example. 
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On the 2nd January, 1526 A.D., Babur crossed Beas and attacked Fort 
Milawat and on the 6th January the fort was captured. “Early next morning 


| GRON 


Fig. 23jThis painting by Tulsi who specialised in drawing animals, shows a hunting scene 
Afghanistan. Babur, riding a horse, is shooting arrows at the deer. : 
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(7th January, 1526 A.D.), Muhammad, Ahmadi SI. Junaid, Abdul Aziz, Muham- 
mad Ali Jang-jang and Qutulug-qadam were ordered to enter the fort and take 
possession of all effects. As there was much disturbance at the Gate, I shot off a 
few arrows by way of chastisement. Humayin’s story-teller (quissa-khwan) was 
struck by the arrow of his destiny and at once surrendered his life.’’!3 


The first battle of Panipat was fought between Babur and Ibrahim Lod n the 
last Afghan ruler, on 21st April, 1526 A.D. The Indian force heavily out- 
numbering that of Babur's, consisted of one thousand armoured elephants, twenty 
thousand well-equipped state cavalry, twenty thousand baronial levies mounted 


on country horses and thirty thousand foot-soldiers armed with pikes, swords, 
bows and arrows.?° 


3 Babur's army (fig. 291) was very well trained in making lightening raids, 
p- night attacks and in laying ambushes.?! His tactics were to first disorganise the 


enemy by archery shots then charge with his guns. The Muslim troopers were 
fully armour-clad and used bows, made of steel or of two horns joined together 
with a metal clasp, shooting arrows at longer ranges. Because of their greater 
penetrating power, as some of them could pierce an elephant hide, these arrows 
had deadly effect on the Indian soldiers. 


At daybreak the Afghan army came straight on from Delhi. Babur’s flanking 
parties wheeled round and attacked the enemy in the rear and he ordered his 
gunners to open fire, and then the main attacking force of Afghans found them- 
selves exposed to arrows on either flank and to bullets in front.? The battle 
| lasted till the afternoon when an arrow-shot killed Ibrahim Lodi who is acclaimed 
= to be the only monarch of India who died fighting. 


In the battle of Panipat, Babur records, *Our orders were for the turning- 
Ighuma) to wheel from right and left to the enemy's rear to discharge 

to engage in the fight; and for the right and left (wings) to advance 

1 battle with him. The turning-parties wheeled round and began to rain 
lown. Mahdi Khwaja was the first of theleftto engage; he was faced 
o having an elephant with it; his men's flight of arrows forced it to 


S a decisive victory but Babur had to face another 
Sanga,^ the Rajput chief and the ruler of Rajasthan. 
about half-past nine in the morning of the 17th 
t and for a considerable period it appeared that the 

[ /. But unfortatunately the Rana was 
ow and fainted. He was quickly removed from the 
tow. | nea and when he regained his conscious- 
t 1 ba lost. 
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In one painting, the scene of the first battle of Panipat AS ith 
its minute details (fig. 291). Here Babur protects his vangtiardey 700 
movable carts which were tied together by ropes of hides. Small bréast=plates of 


iron are arranged in succession in between the wagons to shield the musketeers. 
Behind the artillery is stationed the advance-guard. Babur himself is seen in the 
centre, flanked by his valiant soldiers. Some of the soldiers riding the horses are 
carrying bows and arrows. The bows are kept inside the bow-cases and a quiver, 
filled with arrows, is hung on the right shoulder of each soldier. 


In one illustrated leaf of the Babur-nama, a horse-archer has dismounted his 
horse and sitting on the ground, he has stretched the bowstring to its full length, 
with his composite bow, the archer seems to have checked the whole line of the 
enemy. The arrow-head is almost touching the grip and a quiver, packed with 
arrows, is tied at the right waist.?" 


The last mention of arrows being used during Babur’s time is for the punish- 
ment of the Mundahirs in the beginning of 1530 A.D. On his way from Lahore 
to Agra, Babur reached Sirhind where he received a complaint about one Mohan 
Mundahir Rajput who was proving a nuisance. Babur sent from Sirhind Tarsan 
Bahadur and Naurang Beg with 6000 horses and many elephants. The rebel’s 
army was defeated. About 1000 men, women and children were made prisoners ; 
there was a great slaughter, and a pillar of heads was raised. Mohan was captured 
and later on was buried to the waist and shot to death with arrows. 


BOW 


During the Mughal period, the bow in general was called kamana or Kaman 
(figs. 24-28). The crossbow was named as charkha. 


Parts of the bow 


The simplest and commonest kind of bow is a piece of wood tapering in 
both directions from the middle and having the ends connected by a string 
shorter than the wood (fig. 24)?. The side of the bow away from the avec is 
called the ‘back’ and is generally more rounded. The shaft is called the ‘stave 
and its two curved sides are called ‘limbs’. The middle of the bow is known as 
the ‘grip’ or the ‘handle’, and the ends, the tips. Wie later are frequently 
made of horn. The ‘notches’ for the string are termed ‘nocks’. 


Self bow or simple bow 


bamboo is called a ‘ 


۰ i od or 
A made of a single piece of wo 2 Cas 
bow mad g able, are easy to 


‘simple’ bow (fig. 24). These are very easily avail 
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very often are quite effective. ۰ As a rule, the handle of the bow is so placed that 
the arrow is held very close to the middle of the length. Generally these bows 
were made of cane or wood but those made of bamboo, which grows in autumn 


Fig. 24 Bow (kamatha) with a single hemispherical curve. The two nocks are curved upwards. It 
was made of wood, bamboo or cane with the string of cotton or silk thread or the skin 
of the animals. It was used by the common soldiers (From an actual specimen, National 
Museum, New Delhi) 


and which is cut and taken at that time, were the best of all. It was called kamatha 
and was a common bow of India (fig. 25). : 


Fig. 25 Kamathà bow made of a single piece of wood, bamboo or cane. It was a self or simple 


bow. It was very easy to make and was often quite effective (From an actual specimen 
National Museum, New Delhi) 


posite bow, at its best, is, in fact, superior to all forms. The com- 
entially, in historic times, the Asiatic form:? throughout the 
Asia it has superseded the older wooden bow (fig. 26). In the 

netrated from Turkey far into the western portion of the 
and reached its highest development in Persia? and India 


1 and light and had more powers than any 
` (Turkish) bows will send the light arrows 
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intended for them further than any others and are much smaller and lighter than 
any others of anything like equal power. They are also very durable and many 
over one hundred years old are still in serviceable condition. The best Turkish 
bows are generally signed and 5 


Fig. 26 Bow, double curved, also called easy bow (narm-dik). This bow being small was preferred 
by the cavalrymen who could conveniently carry it with other arms. The stave is beauti- 
fully ornamented (From the Babur-nama) 


Describing his experiences at Farghana in 1500 A.D. Babur says, “That day 
in shooting wager (aug auchida) I made a good shot with a slur-bow (fig. 27), at 
a Centurion’s horse.3 It died at once (aug bardi) with the arrow (aug bila)’ .*” 


Fig. 27 Small slur bow (taksha-kaman), preferred by the cavaliers. lt was shaped ina double 
curve and had a straight string. It was carried in qirban (From the Akbar-nama, Chester 


Beatly Collection, Dublin) 


The special categories of composite bows are mentioned in the Babur-nama. 
Writing his memoirs of the 29th December, 1519 A.D. (Friday), Babur describes 
his hunting experience with the deer. He says, *T had not shot an arrow since my 
hand was hurt; now with an easy-bow (narm-dik),* I shot a deer in the shoulder, 
the arrow going in to the half up the feather. 3 Some manuscripts write lazim dik 
which might be read to mean such a bow as his disablement allowed to be 


used. 


These Turkish bows had to be maintained very carefully since th 
climate did not suit them well. About the rain of Hindustan Babur s 
it rains and through the rains, the air is remarkably fine, not to b SUN 
healthiness and charm. The fault is that the air becomes l 
bow, of those (Transoxanian) countries after £ 
Hindustan, may not be drawn even ; it js ruined ; 
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affected, armour, book, cloth and utensils—all.’’4° In the winter of 1530 A.D., 
Babur's forces under the command of Ali Quli of Hamadan were sent to crush 
the rebels. In the early morning of January “the cold was such that the archers 
could not pull their bows.“ The inability to ‘pull’ the bows was not due to the 
feebleness in the men but due to the difficulty to the hardening ofsinews in their 
composite Turkish bows, which prevented the archers from bending the bows for 
stringing.4? 


Fig. 28 Bow, double curved, preferred by the cavaliers. The two knocks have Several holes so 
that the string could be moved up and down and fastened to a convenient hole (Based 
on an actual specimen, National Museum, New Delhi) 


Material 


A question generally asked is why even after the development of horn and 
composite bows, the simple bows made of bamboo, cane and wood were so highly 
extolled. The answer is partially found in the elastic properties of bamboo.4? 
Secondly, a highly finished horn or composite bow would always be an expensive 
weapon, whereas bamboo bows, though comparatively less effective, would be 
more easily come by.** The string in such bows in permanently fixed at both ends. 
The Stave is saturated with oil and bent to the required shape over fire. The 
string is then finally fixed. But this practice of keeping the bow permanently 
strung is very detrimental to the cast of the bows.4 


Bows of horn 


Every horn bow, as a rule, is a composite bow. In making bow of horn 

m whether of a pair ofhorns orofa single large horn, like that of a buffalo split 

x up to make the two limbs, the bow when made and unstrung would naturally 

take the shape of the horns when growing on the animal's head. It would at once 

be seen that the only Way to get any spring from the bow would be to bend them 
the reverse way of the natural curve. Thus we have the reflex bows.49 


Throughout the Mughal period the Turkish and Persian bows had dominated 
the Indian  battlefield.4? Says Egerton, “The bows and arrows of Persia are 
celebratec throughout the East. The concave side of the bow (convex when strung) 
2-05 lined with several strings of thick catgut, to give elasticity and force. The 
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material of which the belly of a Persian bow is made is buffalo or wild goat's horn, 
jet black or some hard wood little inferior in toughness, which serves for the back. 
The extreme points are fashioned to resemble a snake's head, the loops of cord 
having appearance of being held within its extended jaws. The horn is left plain, 
while the wooden back is decorated with rich arabesques. Birds, flowers and 
fruits are represented on its surface in varied colours intermingled with gilding 
and the grip of the bow is marked by broad bands of the same metal separated 
by figures of flower and fruit."4 


The necesssity of pulling back the bow to the reverse curve, each time the 
weapon was used, would soon suggest the desirability of keeping it ‘strung’ while 
in use, so as to save some part of this labour, and the rapid deterioration of the 
‘cast’, if the horn bows were permanently kept recurved, would quickly lead to 
the practice of unstringing it when laid aside for the time.*? 


The horn bow is made of three substances : 


1. Horn, being a compressible material for the belly. 
2. Wood, as a stiffener, specially for the centre, and for the ears. 
3. Sinews, an elastic stretchable material for the back.°° 


Bows of steel 


All over the world experiments with steel as a bow material have been made 
through the ages but the Indians were, most probably, the first. to overcome the 
problems presented by steel, and produced a weapon. Though it was, in its range 
and cast, not superior to the composite bow, its predecessor yet was a workable 
weapon and was popular throughout the Mughal regime. 1 Properly greased, a 
steel bow would have emerged better from storage than any other type of bow 


and could have been used immediately. 


The recoil of the steel bow, or indeed of the bow made of any metal, is 0 
slow in comparison with that obtained from any other material, Am a bow | di 
would give the requisite swiftness of flight would be Yenc spo Ad 1 
strongest man to draw. Metal bows are, therefore, not applau e dd 2 : 
wooden or bamboo bows are, and their use during Babur s uate seems B 
been restricted to a limited few. However, during Shah D ERA E 
wards? these became once again popular. Several 9 Aee e We tone 
paintings show horse-archers in battle-scenes using hi i BS e: X 
tapestry of the Mughal period in the Victoria and Albert Mu و‎ London, mo 
which shows the use of steel bows in the battlefield. 


The steel bows were either of one single piece or more hes a ce 
screwed or riveted together. The grip was generally a wood, hoi e E pe 
ivory. These were kept in the well maintained MR ee ees 
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Measurement 


Ee The Mughal bow, as a rule, was four feet long." The steel bows measured 
from three feet, four inches to four feet and one inch. 


Weight and draw-weight 


= The actual weight of a Mughal bow was about a pound though a few bows 
Es weigh as much as four pounds.*® Describing about Faridum-i-husain Mirza, a 
= famous archer of Kabul, in 1505 A.D., Babur refers to his cross-bow as 40 
E batmans.?? The batman is a Turkish weight of 13 pounds (according to Meninsky) 
or 15 pounds (according to Wollaston). The weight seems likely to refer to the 
aj strength demanded for rounding the bow? i.e., as much strength as to lift 40 
; baimans. Rounding and bending might stand for stringing or drawing. The 
meaning can hardly be one of the weight of the cross-bow itself." It may refer to 
the draw-weight. During the Mughal period and till today the bow is not weighed 
in the scale. Its draw-weight is measured with the help of a stone or iron weight. 
. Itistermed as tanka. A stone or metallic weight of about 25 seers (app. 23 
kilograms) is hung in the string. When the string is fully drawn, it is taken to be 
the draw-weight of the bow. Thus we have bows of 14 tankas, 24 tankas, 
x m tankas, etc. The same system of finding out the draw-weight of a bow has 
E E by Malik Muhammad Jayasi, a Hindi poet and contemporary of 
Babur.’ 


1 depiction in the Babur-nama illustrations, the bowstring seems to 
"n ma of silk threads, cotton threads or some good fibre. The string 
-or-four-stranded, round, smooth and of even size throughout, gradually 
ing tov ards the ends so as to be Strong enough for the eye and the loop. 

vas reg ated by the strength of the bow. A thin string certainly gave 
t was not recommended to use too thin a string with a strong 


hen the bow would also probably break. A string 
s also not advisable.94 


eye spliced on itat one end which was intended to 
e bow and a loop had to be made for the lower horn 
3 oth end by means of a ‘timber hitch’ that when the 
EDE x inches between the inside of the bow and 
nt (fig. 2 The bowstring was lapped with some 

inc below e knocking-point in order 
the arm, and also to get a better 


5 


۶ the arrow otherwise a good 


oe 
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Fletchers and boyers 


A : 
iuc ie Mc of bows. Babur describes about Haidar Mirza, “He 
puc |: m e and painting, and in making ENG 
1 -grips, moreover, he is a born poet’. Shai u | 
-— was a nie bow-maker of Humayun's time. Pe had "e ec | 
ds so (literally ‘bow-maker’) as his surname.9? His disciple M ae | 
uhammad Amin, though a saint, was adept in making bows.” : She 


Fig. i i 
g. 29 erc F t The duis was three-or-four-stranded, round, smooth and of even 
۳ eee s ; n had an ‘eye’ spliced on it at one end which was intended to go over 
ne rn of the bow. It was further fastened with silk or cotton thread or good 
re (Based on an actual specimen, National Museum, New Delhi) 


Arrow 


Baburid arrow had four parts: point, shaft, nock and feathers (figs. 30-38). 


Fig. 30 Arrow (tir) with a reed shaft. The steel blade 
has straight sides and then it abruptly curves 
at the base, leaving two projected ends. 
Feathers were attached at the lower end 

= (Based on an actual specimen) 


Fig. 31 Arrow (tir) having the shaft of reed or 
bamboo. The steel blade is almost triangular- 
shaped with lower side slightly curved inside. 
The feathers were first glued and then tied to 
the lower part (Based on an actual specimen) E 
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Point 


The arrow-heads or points were of various shapes. Some easily distinguisha- 
ble types are ghera (broad-headed) (fig. 35), do-muhanah (barbed), tarah-i-mah 


Fig. 32 Arrow (tir), plain reed shaft. 
Triangular steel blade, com- 
paratively larger, with a 
pointed end. The bas: (where 
the blade joins the shaft) is 
strengthened with additional 
metallic support (Based on an 

= actual specimen) 


Fig. 33 Arrow (tir) plain cylindrical 
shaft. The triangular-shaped 
steel blade is curved at the 
lower end. The feathers were 
first glued and then tied at the 
nock (Based on an actual 
specimen) E 


ni (full moon or circular headed) (fig. 34), tarah-i-hilal (crescent-shaped) (figs. 37- 
38), tarah-i-badam (almond-shaped) (fig. 34), etc." The average length of a point 
was five or six inches. The crescent-shaped head was 44 inches wide. These were 
e of wood, bamboo, bone, ivory but mostly of metal. In the Babur-namà 
ow for shooting the bird was called aug.” The forked arrows were called 
2 This was a short flight arrow also used for shooting small birds. The 
ris given at No. 15 of the list in the Zin-i-Akbari.* Its another name was 


he arrow is known as ‘stele’ or ‘shaft’ (danda) (figs. 30-31). The 
made of reed (figs. 33-34). Metal shafts having crescent-shaped 
(figs 37-38). The shaft usually measured 2 feet, 4 inches and 
n 1/4 inch to nearby 4 inch.” The head was fastened 
by a tang which fitted into the end of the shaft (figs. 

e c et that fitted over the end of the shaft. The 
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Nock 


All the nocks (or notches) of Baburi 
id arrows were the ‘plu ks’ i 
shaft was cut to the appropriate length and the nock-end of ds E UE d 


Fig. 34 Arrow (tir) having almond- 
shaped head (tarah-i-badam). 

The reed shaft was inser- 

ted into the hollow shank of 

the blade. Feathers were 
attached at the lower end 

(Based on an actual specimen)‏ س 


Fig. 35 Arrow (tir) having broad 
hexagonal head with a small 
shank. The shaft of reed was 
inserted into it > 


internally. The nock was then glued and inserted into the shaft. Then the whole 
thing was bound fast by sinew. This sinew binding was catried up to the lips of 


Fig. 36 Tukkah (also called na-katra 
or nuktah) arrow without a 
pointcd head. These were 
used in practising archery or 
for killing small birds so that 
their skin is not shattered 
into pieces. During the train- 
ing period such arrows were 
widely used (From an actual 

«— specimen, Mughal) 


Fig. 37 Naracha, cresent-shaped —> 

- blade (tarah-i-hilal) aimed at 
cutting the throat. Mostly 
the shaft is of steel and both 
the shaft and the blade 
are cast together. This was 
used with steel bows (From 
an actual specimen, National 
Museum, New Delhi) 
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ass 
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the nock for strength and as far forward as six or seven inches along the shaft- 
ment. The shorter plug nock was usually of bone; ivory or wood, and here, the 
shaft was simply cut across and the plug glued and inserted into the hollow shaft, 
a binding of sinew holding it firmly in place.” 


Fig. 38 Naracha, crescent-headed blade 
(tarah-i-hilal), the blade and the 
entire shaft are made of steel 
and are cast together. Used with 
the steel bow (From an actual 

> specimen, National Museum, 
New Delhi) 


The description of the Turkish arrow-nock, given by G.C. Stone, applies to 
the Baburid nock, as well. He says, “In the Turkish arrows it (nock) is made of 
two pieces of wood having a natural curve that makes the opening at the end 
considerably smaller than close to the shaft so that the ends have to be sprung 
apart to admit the string. This is done to enable the archer, even on horseback, 
to carry an arrow in place ready for instant use. The pieces of the nock are glued 
and lashed with sinew to the shaft and it is much stronger than the usual horn 
nocks".? 


Fletching 


There is almost always a fourth part of an arrow, the feathers (also called 
“fights’) which are glued or tied to the shaft, to steady its flight (figs. 30, 31, 33, 
34). The feathers were placed as nearly as possible in the line of the shaft. 
Fletching is the art of fixing of the feathers to the arrows. The feathers, in general, 
were from three to five inches. Minimum five and maximum nine feathers are 
noticed in the miniature paintings of the Babur-nama. Feathers of crow, swan, 
hawk, vulture and peacock were used for this purpose. 


Range 


Direct reference to the range of arrow shots are seldom available. On an 
average the distance a Baburid arrow could traverse with force and efficacy was 
about 120 yards. The range of the flight of an iron arrow was about 90 yards. 
A.S. Beveridge” mentions that in 1791 A.D. Muh. Effendi shot 282 yards from a 


Turkish bow which must have been shot from a cross-bow. Longer ones are also 
on ۴ 
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Narrating his fight with his one-time-friend and now enemy Ahmad Tambal 
in Farghana in 1499 A.D. for the fort of Madi (one of the famous forts on main 
Aush-Kashghar road) Babur states, “we turned back to assault it. It is exceedin- 
gly strong. Its northern face stands very high above the bed of a torrent; arrows 
shot from the bed might perhaps reach the ramparts. In another occasion, 
again in Farghana, in 1500 A.D. while crossing the Kohik river, he relates, “It 
was the season when it (Kohik river) comes down in flood. We rode right into it, 
man and horse in mail. It was just fordable for half-way over, after that it had 
to be swum. For more than an arrow's flight we, man and mount in mail, made 
our horses swim and so got across". 


Decoration applied 


The bows of cane or wood were first lacquered and then painted all over. 
Sometimes only the edges of the bow-limbs were lacquered or engraved. The 
metallic bows were generally decorated with gold and silver damascening. The 
bows made of horn were usually engraved. Inscriptions were not altogether 
missing. The bows of Shah Jahan, Shah Alam and Bahadur Shah II, inscribed 
with their names and titles, are available. 


The ornamentation of arrows (called *cresting) was popular. The shafts of 
reed arrows were lacquered and painted. In certain cases a few inches near the 
point and a few inches above the nock were painted. The nock, made of bone 
and ivory, were sometimes engraved. 


Cross-bow 


In the Babur-nama cross-bow has been called takhsh-kaman, kaman-i-gurohah 
and nawak. The cross-bow and the cross-bowmen have been referred to at many 
places. In the very first day of Babur's fighting at Farghana in 1494 A.D., his 
guardian Khudai-birdi Beg was struck by a cross-bow arrow killing him on 


the spot. He says, “As the assault was made without armour, my several bare 


braves (vikit yilang)? perished and many were wounded. One of Ibrahim Saru’s 


(Babur’s enemy) cross-bowman was an excellent shot: hs equal had Pe been 
seen: he it was hit most of those (Babur's men) wounded Jj Babur hios a er. 
perfect cross-bowman. In 1500 A.D. when he was besieged m d x. on 
kand, he states, “I was shooting with a slur-bow (naue ao m ne s 1 
and some of my circle were shooting arrows (aug). Our ae و‎ Mos ue); E 
the enemy from advancing bey ond the mosque Kan a ae 


there he retired." * 
i i double curve. 

a bow, shaped in a single or double curve 

The takhsh-kaman was a small slur Dow; OE ee 
See fe defined it as a small bow.” Steingass describes it as a Cross: 
bow. 
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Quiver 


The Persian name for a quiver is tarkash (figs. 39-46). It has been used for 
all kinds of usual quivers. These were hung on the right side, instead of on the 
shoulder. These were of three types —jaibah, qirban and saghdaq. 


Fig. 39 Tarkash (quiver). It was worn 
handily at the wrist of the 
foot-soldier which kept the 
arrows to his hand and ready 
for instant withdrawal. It 
was sometimes hung across 
the girdle on the right side, 
instead of on the shoulder. It 
is cylindrical with one side 
straight and the other 
smoothly concave with two 
crescent-like curves (after 
S.P. Varma) 


Fig. 40 Qirban or bow-case which 
was exclusively for bows. 
The composite bows were 
always carried strung in cases 
that only covered the lower 
half. It was a favourite of the 
cavaliers who hung it on the 
left side of the girdle. It is 
shaped like a half bow and 
was sufficient to accommodate 
only as much (Based on an 
actual specimen, National 
Museum, New Delhi) 


Jaibah 


Jaibah was generally a flat case, broad at the mouth, one side straight and 
the gha sloping to a point, provided with a strap for carrying r the 
shoulder. This broad shape was due tothe fact that this kind of quiver was 
used to hold the bow as well as the arrows. Its another variant was cylindrical 
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E 
y 
[ 


and round with one side straight and the other smoothly concave from end to 
end or with two crescent like curves. They resembled a bucket. The forms were 
similar, only the curves differed. They were invariably small and held the arrows 
in the middle. The quivers were slung horizontally from the waist. There were 
loops on its concave side to fasten it with strings (fig. 47).°* 


t is made of velvet and is embroidered all over with 


Fig. 41 Qirban, quiver exclusively for bows. I 
d at the upper end (Based on an actual specimen) 


floral and creeper design. A strap is tie 


Qirban or Bow-case 


This was a bow-case which was exclusively for bows (fig. 41). The c 
bows were always carried strung in cases that only covered the lower half. - 
girbans formed part of all horsed-archers equipage and were very COI 
wear. It was hung on the left side of the girdle (fig. 42). It was of 
a half bow and was sufficient to accommodate only as much (fig. 4 
half of bow remained outside of it.°° It was a flat case broa 
one side straight and the other sloping to a point (fig. 43). In 
tings the tarkash and the qirban are shown to hold the arrows 
tely. Only in certain situations when the attendants or insign 
the bow and arrows, they kept them in qirbans prima: 
and was not meant for arrows (fig. 44). 3 
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cm In the Babur-nama another name for the quiver is given. It was saghdaq. 
— — Describing the army of Khan Dada, the Elder, at Farghana in 1502 A.D., Babur 
— — says, “All his men had adorned themselves in Mughal fashion. There they were 
in Mughal caps (burk), long coats of Chinese satin embroidered with stitchery, 


Fig. 42 Qirban (bow-container) purposely decorated 
with floral and creeper designs. It seems to 
have been made of some soft skin. Jt could 
accommodate only half of the bow. It isa 
flat case, broad at the mouth and narrow 
at the bottom (Based on an actual specimen, 
National Museum, New Delhi) 


Its one side is straight 
oping to a point The bow was 
these cases that only covered 
was hung on the left side of the 
h 1p of leather straps (Reproduced 
itu painting, Mughal, late 16th 
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Mughal quivers (sāghdāqď) and sadd] 
horses adorned in a unique E wae pee es 


Fig. 44 Qirban (bow-case) made of soft skin 
and profusely embellished with embroi- 
dered geometrical, floral and creeper 
motifs. The bow was carried by the 
horsed-archers at the waist, hung from 
the belt, inside girban, on the opposite 
side to tarkash (Based on an actual 
Specimen, Wallace Collection, London) — 


Fig. 45 Tarkash (quiver) used by the foot-soldier 
who carried it on the back fastened 
with leather straps. It is hexagonal with 
a circular mouth. It could contain 20 
to 40 arrows (From an actual speci- 
men, Alwar Museum, Alwar) 


Fig. 46 Qirban or bow-case. Its one side 
is straight and the other side 
looks like a half bow. The 
qirban formed part of all 
Mughal horsed-archers equi- 
page and was very comfor- 
table to wear (Reproduced 
from the miniature paintings, 
Mughal, 16th century A.D.) 


Jaibah (quiver) made of cloth 
or leather. It has a broad 
circular mouth and a curved 
tip. One side is straight and 
the other forms two crescents. 
A strap is attached to fasten 
it round the girdle (From an 
actual specimen, National 
Museum, New Delhi) => 


was chased by two foes—Baba of Sairam 


and Banda Ali, He was exhausted and friendless. He thought to himself, “My 
what far away; which way should I 


horse is worn out and the hills are still some | x 
go ? In my quiver are at least 20 arrows : should I dismount and shoot them of 
from this pile of rock ? Then again I thought I might reach the hills and once - 


In Farghana in 1502 A.D., Babur 
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there stick a few arrows in my belt and scramble up. I Eee a good deal of 
confidence in my feet and went on, with this plan in ۴ 


The foot-soldiers carried the quivers on his back (figs. 45, 47). The horsed- 
archer carried his bow and quiver in a different way (fig. 72). Tarkash was worn 
handily at his wrist which kept the arrows to his hand and ready for instant 
withdrawal. Bow was carried atthe waist, hung from the belt, inside qirbàn 
(fig. 46), on the opposite side to tarkash (figs. 45, 72). 


There were other quivers, long and cylindrical, with the sides gradually 
narrowing towards the end. They had straps to sling across the shoulder. This 
type of quiver was frequently used by the Indian warriors and Greek soldiers and 
not by the Mughals.9? 


In the illustrated copy Babur has often been painted carrying a tarkash and 
also presenting it to his faithful generals. On the 18th Dec., 1528 A.D., a grand 
feast was held at Agra. Most of the obedient generals like Khawaja Mir Sultan, 
Mulla Farrukh, etc., were given gold and silver coins by the quiverful (tarkash- 
bila).1°° 


Tarkash-band or quiver-bearers 


The quiver-bearers were called tarkash-band': (fig. 48). Immediately after 
the conquest at Panipat, Babur sent royal letters requesting the neighbouring 
kings for the soldiers and quiver-bearers. On his appeal one Shaikh Guran of 
Doab brought with him 3000 soldiers and quiver-bearers and did obeisance to 
Babur. Alam Khan also promised the help of quiver-bearers to Babur in 


capturing the fort of Biana. On Sunday, the 24th February, 1527 A.D., Shaikh 
Jamal was sent by Babur to collect all ay 


Ganga and Yamuna and from Delhi SO 
Miwati rebels. On Thursday, the 7th A 
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Fig. 48 Babur in Kabul, painted by Tulsi. Babur captured a flock of sheep from the Hazārās. 
He is riding a caparisoned horse and is surrounded by his armed soldiers (From the 


Babur-nama) 
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The tarkash and girbans were generally made of leather or wood and 
covered with velvet which was richly embroidered. 


Remarkable feats of archery 


Babur tells about Islim Barlas, one of the amirs of Kabul, in 1505 A.D., 
that he was an excellent archer.’ “Drawing a bow of 30 to 40 batmans'® 
strength, he would make his shaft pass right throu gh the target (takhta). In the 
gallop from the head of the qubag-maidan"? he would loosen his bow, string it 
again, and then hit the gourd (gabaq).!"' He would tie his string-grip (zih-gir) 
to the one end of a string from 1 to 1} yards long, fasten the other end to a tree, 
Jet his shaft fly, and shoot through the string-grip while it revolved.'? Many such 
remarkable feats he did. "*''? 


Another person, Sayyid Muhammad-i-aurus, the Commandant in Andikhud, 
was equally a wonderful archer. Babur says, “At that time there were excellent 
archer-braves; one of the most distinguished was Sayyid Muhammad-i-aurus. His 
bow strong, his shaft long, he must have been a bold (yurak) shot and a good 
one. 


About one of his amirs and relatives, Sl. Ahmad Mirza, Babur records at 
Farghana in 1493 A.D. “He drew a good bow, generally hitting the duck" both 
with his arrows (aug) and his forked arrows (rr-giz), and as a rule, hit the gourd 
in riding across the lists (maidan).1! 


Babur himself was a superb archer (fig. 48) Badayüni tells us that Babur, on 
the eve of the battle of Ghaj-davan, shot an arrow into the Auzbeg camp which 


carried the following couplet expressive his ill-will to the Shah and perhaps also 
E of his rejection of the Shia guise he himself had worn : 


"I made the Shah's Najm road-stuff for the Auzbeg s 
If fault has been mine, I have now cleansed the road 11 


Horse-archery 


Horse-archery did not strike root 
Parthians 


saddle, supporting 
We find the references of archers in 


the Babur-nama illustrations, who are riding the horses and taking part in war and 
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Archers in the siege 


Fully armoured archers, (fig.) shooting with their composite bows from the 
ramparts aud defending the fort against the besiegers or attacking the enemy fort 
with their arrows are available in plenty in the Babur-nama.?? (fig.) 


Hunting 


Babur narrates several of his personalexperiences of hunting with arrows. 
(figs. 23), “In A.H. 913 (1508 A.D.) A hunting-circle was formed on the plain of 
Kattawaz, where deer (kiyika) and wild animals are plentiful and always fat 
masses went into the ring; masses were killed. During the hunt I galloped after 
a wild-ass, on getting near, shot one arrow, shot another but did not bring it 
down, itonly running more slowly for the two wounds. Spurring forward and 
getting into the position quite close to it. I chopped at the nape of its neck behind 
the ears, and cut through the wind-pipe: it stopped, turned over and died.”}23 


Babur even killed rhinoceros?* with arrows. In A.H. 932 (1526 A.D.) “We 
crossed the Siyabab in front of Bigram (Peshawar) and formed out hunting- 
circle? looking down stream. After a little a person brought word that there was 
a rhino in a bit of jungle near Bigram, and that people had been stationed near 
about it. We betook ourselves, loose rein, to the place, formed a ring round the 
jungle, made a noise and brought the rhino out, when it took its way across the 
plain. Humayun and those came with him from that side (Tramontana) who had 
never seen one before, were much entertained. It was persued for the miles: 
many arrows were shot at it; it was brought down without having made a good 
set at man on horse.” 126 


Earlier on the 29th Dec., 1520 A.D. (A.H. 926), Babur hunted deer with an 
easy bow. On the 25th March, 1519 A.D. (A.H. 925) still in Kabul, Babur 
narrates the hunting of a tiger, “The tiger again came out roaring. Arrows were 
shot at it from all sides. I shot with the rest. Khalwi, a foot-soldier, pricked it 
with a spear; it bit the spear and broke off the spear-head. After testing of all 
these arrows, it went into the bushes and stayed there. Baba, the waiting-man, 
went with drawn sword close up to it; it sprang; he chopped at its head; Ali 
Sistani!?? chopped at its loins; it plunged into the river and was killed right in 
the water. It was got out and ordered to be skinned. 


On the 12th Nov., 1519 A.D. (A.H. 925) while still in Kabul Humayun made 
a very good arrow shot at a duck from ۸ ۳ 


In Kabul itself Babur had witnessed a very interesting method of catching 
cranes (furna) with arrow and cord which was employed by the Baran people, 
living on the banks of the Baran river. Babur says, “This method of bird-catching 

.is unique. They twist a cord as long as the arrow’s flight,’ tie the arrow at one 
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end and a bildurga at the other, and wind it up, from the gmow ent; on a eee 
of wood, span-long and wrist-thick, right up to the bildurga. They t 2 "E 2 
the piece of wood, leaving just the hole it was in. The bildurga being He fast 
in the hand, the arrow is shot off towards the coming flock. If the cord twists 
round a neck or wing, it brings the bird down ۰ One night I spot it; it broke in 
drawing in, both bird and cord were brought in to me next ۴ 


Practice archery 


The practice shooting was called chandmari and the target was named todah. 
The place was termed qabaq-maidan which was a level field in which a gourd 
(qabaq)? was set on a pole for an archer's mark to be hit while passing at the 
gallop. Sometimes hen was also chosen as a >, 


Archer’s ring 


The archer’s ring called zihgir was worn on theright thumb in order to 
prevent the flesh being torn by the bowstring.?? It was different from shast or 
shast-ā-w¢z. In 1502 A.D. Babur was caught unaware by Tambal’s force and 
in his attempt of shooting he shot offthe arrow on his own thumb. The word 
used here is shashtim. The shast (thumb) in archery is the thumb-shield used on 


theleft hand, as the zihgir (string-grip), the archer's ring, is on the right hand 
thumb." 


Gosha-Gir 


The word gosha-gir occurs for the first time in the Babur-nama. Babur while 
fighting with Tambal in June, 1508 A.D., at Farghana, was seriously wounded. 
He says, “I shot off the arrow (aug)** on my thumb, aiming at Tambal’s helm. 
- When I put my hand into my quiver, there came out a quite new gosha-gir given 

to me by Khan Dada, the Younger. It would have been vexing to throw it away 
_ but before I got it back into the quiver there had been time to shoot, may be two 
_ or three arrows.’ "139 


Annettee Susannah Beveridge? has explained that in archery the word 
al" describes, in an arrow, the notch by which it grips and can be carried on 
ring, and in the bow, both the tip (horn) and the notch near the tip in 
the string catches. Two passages in the Cyclopaedia of Archery quoted by 
Beveridge, show gosha as bow-tips. One says “‘to bend the bow, two men 
it grasp the two gosha. The other reports a tradition that Archangel Gabriel 
a bow having its two tips (gosha) made of ruby. The same book directs 
gosha should be made of seasoned ivory. The Archer’s Guide, however, 
mulberry wood for the purpose. 


opaedia of Archery itis advised that bowman should never be 
things: his arrows, and his gosha-gir. The gosha-gir may be called 
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“an item of the repairing kit, it is an implement for making good a warped bow- 
tip and for holding the string into a displaced notch. It is known also as chapras, 
brooch or buckle, kardang, and is said to bear these names because it fastens in 
the string.” Its shape is that of the upper part of the Arabic letter jim, two 
converging lines of which the lower curves slightly outward. Thereis a point of 
interest in that neither /a nor kha are mentioned, as the position of the dot corres- 
ponds to that of the bowstring. It serves to make good a warped bow without 
the use of fire, and it should be kept upon the bow-tip till this has reverted to its 
original state. Until the warp has been straightened by the gosha-gir, the bow 
must be kept from the action of the fire because it (composite of sinew and 
glutinuous substance) is of the nature of wax. 


The gosha-gir could also have been used to straighten the middle portion of 
the bow (kaman-khana). In that case gosha-gir is called kardang. It is, however, 
to be remembered that this implement could be used only when there were not 
two daur (curves) in the bow. In case of two daur'? the bow could never be 
repaired without fire. 
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and, in a second of later date, by Aminuddin (AQR 1911 ; H.B., Oriental Cross-bows) , 
Babur-namá, f. 92, tr. pp. 142-3. : 


Akbari, 1.110 No. 14 ; cf.. Egerton, 


op. cit., pp. 97-98, notes Nos. 263-8. 


a case in which the arrows are carried. These h 


a ave been used in all ti 
ples who used bows. The commonest form is an ioe 


open bag or bucket, a little shorter 
ne, op. cit., p. 99. 
ür, e, presenting quivers with gold belts to his 
: ne a ue E TY panics his capital, Samarkand, with master crafts- 
-and-quiver makers, of a ions; i 
on nations; cf., Abdul Aziz, arms and Jewellery of 


nal Museum, New Delhi. 


ieai ii aa‏ ا ج ت کک ا ا 
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Bows, Arrows and Quivers 


101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 


111. 


112. 
113. 
114. 
115. 
116. 
117. 
118. 


119. 


120. 
. M.S. Randhawa, Paintings of the Babur-nama (National Museum, New Delhi, 1983), pls. XIV, 


122. 
. Bábur-nàmáà, f. 204, tr. p. 325. XC C 
124. ror 


. For hunting circle (jtrga) see Babur-nama, f. 364 b, tr. p. 657 and f.n. 6, where a Jirga was — 


. Babur-nama, f. 253 b, tr. pp. 450-51. 


. This is the name of one of the five champions defeated by Babur in single combat 


- Babur-nama, f. 232 b, tr. p. 393. 
- Ibid., f. 247. tr. p. 417. 
- giz, the short flight arrow. 

- Babur-nama, f. 142 b, tr. p. 225. E 
. Ibid., f. 173 b, tr. p. 276 and fin. 3. mE 
- lbid., f. 19, tr. p. 34 and f.n. 3. A4 

` A number of archer's rings are displayed in the 


49 
Ibid., f. 296, tr. p. 526. Also see folio 311 
Ibid., f. 303, tr. p. 538. 
Ibid., f. 311 b, tr. p. 551. 
Ibid., f. 366 b., tr. p. 661. ` 
Ibid., f. 377, tr. p. 679. 
Ibid., f. 31 b, tr. p. 53. 
Ibid., t. 158 b, tr. p. 248. 
Ibid., f. 173 b, tr. p. 276. 
See batman under *Weight and draw-weight in this very chapter. 
A level field in which a gourd (qabaq) is set on a pole for an archer's mark to be hit in passing 
at the gallop. 
Somtimes a hen (fuquq) or a duck was also used as an archers mark, cf., Payne-Gallwey, 
op. cit., p. 231. 
Or possibly during the gallop the archer turned in the saddle and shot backwards. 
Babur-nama, op. cit. 
Ibid., f. 175, tr. p. 279. 
ilbasun, a kind of mallard (A4bushqà), here perhaps a popinjay. 
Babur-nama, f. 19, tr. p. 34. 
Ibid., tr. p. 361. 
The day of the war-horse dawned with the age of the Rgveda. Riding on and shooting arrows 
from the horseback was known to the Epic warriors but a thing like real horse-archery was 
not very popular before Ist century B.C. 
P.C. Chakravarty. op. cit., p. 42. 
R.C. Smail, Crusading Warfare, a Contribution to Medieval Military History, pp. 80-81. 


b (tr. p. 551), folio 367 (tr.p. 661). 


XVII, etc. E 
G.N. Pant. op. cit. (1978), p. 283, fig. 379. SMS 


On folio 275 b, Babur tells about an Indian rhino. “The rhinoceros hide is very onas 6 an 
arrow shot from a stiff bow, drawn with full length up to the armpit, if it pierces at all, 


might penetrate four inches". 


made for wild elephants, tiger, rhino and buffalo. For the jirga of boats see folio 367 b, tr. — 
662 and f.n. 6. zt 


Ibid., f. 249, tr. p. 420 and fin. 5. 


914. za 


Jung Museum, Hyderabad. 
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-i-sahz means 'green-head' or new), cf., Babur-nama, f. 107, tr. p. 166 


op. Appendix ‘C’, pp. viii-ix. : 
.D., at Farghanà, Khan Dada, the Younger, presented to Babur an armour, a cap, a 
1 anda bag’. According to A.S. Beveridge (p. 160 ff.) the bag was meant for 
are bowstrings and archer's rings and other articles of ‘repairing kit’. With the gift, 
ble that the goslia-gir was given. 
ded that if no kardanga is available the straightening can be done by means of 
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Swords and Daggers 


Introduction 


At 6 a.m. on the 19th April, 1526 A.D., Babur made a massive attack on the 
Afghan forces headed by Sultan Ibrahim Lodi and by the midday the Afghan - 
army was routed. **No Sultan of India except Sultan Ibrahim,” remarks Niama- 
tullah, “has been killed on the battlefield.’ The Sultanate of Delhi, which had 
its birth on the battlefield of Taràin in 1192 A.D. with the help of a sword, 
breathed its last in 1526 A.D., again owing to a sword, a few miles away on the 
battlefield of Panipat. 


Babur describes an incident which took place in September, 1496 A.D. while —. 
he was making a second attempt on Samarkand. “The two commanders (Ab 
Karim and Mehdi SL) meeting exactly face to face, Mehdi SI. pricked Abdi 
Karim's horse with his *Chirkas'? sword so that it fell, and as Abdul Karim was 
getting to his feet, struck off his hand at the wrist. Having taken him, they avi 
his men a goop beating.” <= 


Another incident took place at Farghana in August, 1499 A Des 
chopped very well at one another; on our side Samad, Ibrahim € 
brother, and on their side, Shah Suwar, one of the 


5 helm 
that I 


struck so that his sword drove through Samad 
head; Samad, spite of his wound, struck 

head a piece of bone as large a © 
no helm; they trepanned his 
Samad’s and in a few days, 
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Babur crossed swords with Tambal, his one time friend and relative but riow 
enemy. Babur says, “Tambal seemingly moved forward also. The high-road was 
between us; I from my side, he from his, got upon it and came face to face, in 
such a way that his right hand was towards me, mine towards him. His horse's 
mail excepted, he was fully accoutred, but for sword and quiver, I was unprotect- 
ed. I shot off the arrow in my hand, adjusting for the attachment of his shield. 
With matters in this position, they shot my right leg through. I had on the cap 
of my helm. Tambal chopped so violently at my head that it lost all feeling under 
the blow. A large wound was made on my head, though not a thread of th» cap 
was cut.’ I had not bared? my sword; it was in the scabbard and ۲ had no chance 
to draw it."? 


In 1506 A.D., Babur was staying at Bagh-i-bihist in Kabul when he was 
surrounded by the rebels. *Seven or eight men stood in a breach of the garden- 
wall, I spurred at them; they could not stand; they fled; I got up with them and 
cut at one with my sword; he rolled over in such a way that I fancied his head 
was off, passed on and went away; it seems he was Mirza Khan’s foster-brother, 
Talik Kukukdash and that my sword fell on his shoulder.” 1° 


Just before the battle of Qandahar in 1507 A.D., Babur was attacked by a 
small band of soldiers headed by Ashaquilah. Babur’s general Tufan “faced him, 
slashed swords with him, unhorsed him, cut off his head and brought it to me as 
we were passing Sang-i-Lakhshak; an omen we accepted. 


ED On the 25th December, 1525 A.D., Babur reached near Sialkot where he was 
informed that Ghazi Khan had collected 40,000 men and Daulat Khan, the old 
man, had girt two swords to his waist and both had resolved to fight with Babur.?? 
Later when Daulat Khan was defeated and arrested Babur ordered that “the two 


swords he had girt to his waist to fight one with, shou] j 
5 id 
neck.” and the order was obeyed. B Buns from his 


: During Babur and afterwards weapons, specially swords and daggers, were 

E appropriate presents. On Saturday, 21st May, 1529, A.D., guerdon 

as bestowed on Aisan-timur Sl. and Tukhta-bugha Sl., the two amirs, of swords 
aggers with belts, cuirasses, dresses of honour and tipuchag horse. 


hewed away very well and he had 
in Farghana in July, 1498 A.D. In 
Tight to Babur, a sword fight had 
chief of Chiras clan and Ayub, the 


Museum. Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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chief of Begchik clan. Both fought so well that at last it was settled that the 


former should take the highest place in the hunting-circle and the latter in the 
battle-array.!* About his Khan Dada, the Elder, Babur Says that he was a man of 
singular manners. a mighty master of sword. “He used to say that of arms there 
are the shashpar (six flanged mace), the piyazi (rugged mace), the kistin (a ball 
attached to a chain), the tabar-zin (saddle-hatchet) and the ۶ (battle-axe), all 
if they strike, work only with what of them first touches, but the sword, if i 


touches, works from point to hilt. He never parted with his keen-edged swords; 
it was either at his waist or to his hand. 


Fig. 49 Gaddara (also called goddara 
or guddara literally meaning 
‘a weapon useful in gadar’ 
(mutiny or riot). It is a 
slightly curved sword, 
simple-edged from the hilt 
and double-edged towards 
the point. The hilt consists 
of circular pommel. drum- 
shaped grip, straight quil- 
lons and triangular langets. 
Based on an actual specimen, 

Mughal.‏ سه 


Fig. 50 Sosun-patta (lit. ‘lily leaf’) -> 

` form of sword. The hilt con- 
sists of three balls placed one 
upon the other, the quillons 
are turned upwards. The 
kopies-blade (like Turkish 
yataghan or Indian khukari) 
has a smooth curve on the 
convex side while it has 
double curves on the concave 
side. Drawn from an actual 
specimen, Mughal. 


Kichik Khwaja, the elder brother of Kwaja Ka 
battle of Khuban in Kabul in 1505 A.D., and 
climb the tower of fort at Qalat. Babur says, “ 
had used his sword in my presence several times." 
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f Kabul, also wielded his sword very 


- rghun, an important amir O i 
Bese a tit j-Shuja used to chop away with his 


bit of a fool. His son Shah- | 
e he was still a boy.2° Sayyidim Ali, son of Baba Alt, who was earlier 
serving Khusrau Shah in Kabul, later joined Babur, was a singularly competent 
and methodical man, of excellent manners and a bold swordsman.“ Baqi, though 
a catamite (hiz), was a mighty master of sword. He had opposed Babur at Akshi 


in Kabul in 1519 A.D. 


Sosun-patta, the hilt com- 
prises a dome shaped pom- 
mel, cylindrical grip and 
straight quillons. Slightly 
curved, single-edged blade 
is double-edged at the lower 
end. Drawn from an actual 
Mughal specimen. 


Talwar,  stightly — curved,— 
simple-edged blade double- 
edged at the lower end. The 
hilt consists of a small tang, 
two bowls kept one upon the 
other and quillons turned 
upwards. Drawn from an 
actual Mughal specimen. 


The illustrated copy of the Ba ama j 
a 1 abur-nama contains : 
folio”? depicts Bābur’s victory over Huss e amd 
on their horses are fully armoured and 


EM ar-scenes.? One 
ain Mirza in 1496 A.D. Both the soldiers 


d are wielding their shamshi 
soldiers has, in fact, chopped off the head of his adversary. We tage P 


ps the <“ : 
B e 1 the battle of Panipat” is very interesting. On the Sth Feb 
 IUary, 1920, A.D., Humayun made a sudden attack on the A ; 
Pa HAM the Afgha i 
ae ERAS matchlockmen and swordsmen killed several nolo. 
| ptured many including eight elephants, Thís was Humayün's first affair, his 
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first experience of battle. The actual battle of Panipat is depicted on folio no. 

260.? On the 20th April, 1526 A.D., Babur with his mounted archers, swordsmen 

and matchlockmen stationed himself at Panipat. The soldiers are seen holding 

slightly curved thin shamshirs in their raised right hands and a shield in their 
left hands. Another folio* illustrates Babur's victory over the Marghinan fort. 

Babur with his army rode for days together and finally attacked the forces of 

Tambal and captured the fort. In this folio the soldiers are shown engaged in 

close fight and are using their swords at full might. On still another folio, Babur 

is portrayed riding a caparisoned horse giving instructions to his soldiers about 

the battle. A sufficiently long and almost straight sword with small pommel is 

seen hanging by his left side. It is suspended through his waist-belt.? 


Parts of the sword 


A sword or a dagger has three main parts: (i) hilt, (ii) blade, and (iii) sheath. 
The hilt called kabza has following parts:? the uppermost part shaped generally 


Fig. 53 Dhüp. lt has a long, broad, 
straight, double-edged blade 
gradually tapering. The hilt 
consists of two bowls placed 
one upon the other and a 
pair of straight langets. The 
weapon was considered an 
emblem of sovereignty and 
high dignity, and was, there- 
fore, displayed on state 
occasions. Drawn from the 
Babur-nama illustrations. 


like a bud is tang-button (mogra), followed succeedingly bya ponn ar 
shaped like a circular disc, an oval-shaped grip onen e : h 4)84 The 
guard (paraj),3 a pair of quillons (holi and a pair ol langes (۰ 


CC-0. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow — 
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; : dumàla),? a square- 
ided from top to bottom into a rectangular tang dumala), 
Junsha Me just below the tang called ricasso (khajana)?5 the edge 
kG 8) onthe part opposite the edge and the tip (nok), the lowermost 

v e scabbard (mian)? has upper fitting (muhnāl), middle fitting 


chape (tehnai).*® 


Khanda having a straight 
blade widening towards the 
point. It is simple-edged in 
the upper half and double- 
edged in the second half. 
The hilt consists of a cylind- 
tical grip with two balls 
. attached to it and a pair of 
- Straight quillons. From the 
_ Babur-nama illustrations. 
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wide finger-guard which joins the lar 


crm) 8€, round, flat, pommel. At least four 
variants of khandas are seen: 


(i) It has globular pommel, round grip, rectangular quillons and a straight 


ae slightly tapering with a triangular tip. Up to 2/3 part it is double- 
edged. 


(ii) The hilt consists of a small tang button, round grip with three bands 
and quillons slightly drooping down. The straight blade, double-edged 


at the lower part, gradually widens and the widest part is the tip which 
is triangular-shaped.41 


(iii) The hilt is cylindrical with a circular top and globular grip, the quillons 
are short, thick and triangular-shaped. Comparatively long and pointed 
langets are attached. The blade, single-edged from the beginning and 


double-edged at the second half, is gradually widening and the widest 
lower part is shaped like a leaf.5° 


(iv) It has a saucer-shaped pommel with a tang button, rectangular grip. 
straight quillons with triangular ends and small langets. The blade is 
wide near the hilt and then gradually tapers till in the middle it becomes 
very thin and then it abruptly widens intoa leaf-shaped tip. The leaf- 
shaped portion is double-edged." Two of its specimen are illustrated by 
Egerton.?? The illustration of khanda given in the Ain-i-Akbari®? seems 
to be identical to that of the dhip (fig. 53) and varies from those in the 
miniatures and the specimens given by Egerton. 


The khanda’s distinguishing feature is its blade which is always straight and 
has a blunt point (fig. 54). The later variations of khanda have a spike on the 
pommel which acted as a guard for the arm, and for a grip for the left hand 
when making a two-handed stroke. It was also used asa hand-rest when the 
sword was sheathed. The Baburid khandas had short langets but the otr EINE: 
ties had very long langets. The khanda was generally carried in a scabbard. 


Pulouvar 


It has mostly curved (rarely straight) blade. The pommel is ce a = 
covered ball surmounted by a cone. The ecusson and grip are general y chise : * 
The source of pulouvar is not traceable and its later ي‎ E Uer n 
cannot be connected with any continuous traditions. The e DM cud 
form appears in certain Arab swords.” In one scene from t "x nd is carrying a 
cript of the Babur-nama,°® a soldier is portrayed fully armoure um ht : 
pulouvar which is tied to his waist-band. Here the quillons are straight. 


Qilich | 
d has been referred to as qilich and 


In the Babur-nama, a variant of swor igilich to Tambal, his one 


broad-sword as yasiqilich.5? Babur had senta yas 


CC-0. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow — - 
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he got constructed. 
are carrying several 
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time ee which Nuyan Kukuldash had made for himself at Samarkand. With 
this very sword Tambal had hit Babur very severely at alater stage when both of 
them had become sworn enemy. 


Shamshir 


This is a purely Persian sword. It isa cutting weapon with a perfect curve 
for the drawcut. Owing to its extreme curvature the point is practically useless. 
The blade is very fine, narrow and thick, invariably of watered steel.9? The 
earliest appearance of the sword of shamshir variety is in a Persian manuscript of 
1306 A.D.* It was probably in the 16th century A.D. that its use was fully esta- 
blished in India by the armies of Babur although the Baburid shamshir greatly 
differs from those used by his successors. From the illustrations of the Babur-nama 
it seems to be a short and curved sword with the forward section heavier than that 
de hilt“ (fig. 55). The pistol-shapedhilt, a peculiarity of shamshir, is totally 
€ nt.” 


Fig. 56 Kora having very heavy 
single-edged (double-edged 
at the lower end) blade, 
much incurved and widens 
greatly at the chisel-like end. 
The hilt is cylindrical. Drawn 
from the early Mughal mini- 

a ature paintings. 


Fig. 57 Sosun-patta, cylindrical hilt, 
recurved quillons. The curv- 
ed blade, widening towards 
the lower part has a smocth 
curve on the convex side and 
two curves on the concave 
side. Drawn from an actual 
specimen. > 


On the Id of Shawwal® in 1526 A.D., a large party was held in the pillared- 
porch of the domed building standing in the middle of Sl. Ibrahim's private 
apartments in Delhi. At this party there was bestowed on Humayun a char-qab, 
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a kamar-shamshir® a tipuchaq horse with a saddle mounted in gold; on Chin- 
timur Sultan, Mehdi Khwaja and Muhammad Sl. Mirza char-qabs, sword-belts 
and dagger-belts; and to the begs and braves, to each according to his rank, were 
given sword-belts, dagger-belts and dresses of honour.” 


Talwar 


Itisa class name for Indian sabre and practically all the curved swords are 
included in it (fig. 52). For a student of weaponry it, however, stands for those 
curved swords which have the blade like that of shamshir and the usual Indian 
hilt. Three variants of talwar are found in the Babur-nama. First has a convex 
side. The hilt”! consists of a tang button, a saucer pommel, globular grip, upturn- 
ed quillons and short triangular langets. The second variety has similar blade 
with a small projections on the concave side near the tip. The hilt comprises a 
globular pommel and long quillons. The third varient has similar blade but the 
hilt is thick and heavy.” 


g. 58 Hilt consisting of a small Fig. 59 Hilt, comprising a small tang 


_ tang button, a dome-shaped button, a bowl-shaped pom- 

pommel a cylindrical grip, a mel, a cylindrical grip, indis- 

pair of long and straight tinct quillons and short 
- quillons and triangular triangular 


langets. Two 
recurved knuckle-guards, one 
on each side, are attached. 
Drawn from the Mughal 


hal miniature painting. miniature paintings. 


. depicted in the Babur-nama resemble the sosun-patta. 
rm common in Persia and generally known to the West 


m, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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by its Turkish name of yataghan.^ In India it is called by its Persian and Urdu 
name of sosun-pattā literally meaning ‘lily leaf’ and is clearly derived from the 
shape of the blade. Surprisingly the sosun-pattà form of sword appears very 
rarely in the miniature paintings of the Mughal School but a number of actual 
weapons are preserved in many of the Indian museums’! (figs. 50, 51, 57). 


Fig. 60 Hilt, a small tang button, 
bowl-shaped pammel, dia- 
mond-shaped grip, indistinct 
pammel and triangular 
langets, A knuckle-bow is 
attached. Drawn from the 
Mughal miniature paintings. 


Sword-belt 


Tt was customary to present sword-belts (fig. 1). In 1506 A.D. Muzzaffar 
Husain Mirza, the ruler of Heri in Kabul, had presented to Babur a lambskin 
surtout, a grey tipuchag horse and a sword-belt.? When Babur became the ruler 
of Delhi in 1526 A.D. it was few days after the Id of Shawwal that a large party 
was held and a number of sword-belts were presented. 


i 1 fthe sons of Babur 

On the 12th December, 1528 A.D., Prince Askari, one o 3 

was given the rank of a royal commander and *on Saturday, the 29th ofthe first 

Rabi (December 12, 1528 A.D.), Askari was made to put on a jewelled dagger 

and belt, and a royal dress of honour, was presented with flag, horse-tail standard, 

drum, a set of tipuchag horses, 10 elephants, a string of camels, one of mules, 
royal plenishing, and royal utensils."" 


j il, 1529 A.D. (Wednesday), Muhammad Zamā Mirzā, the 
en ae M EC. was made the Governor of Bihar and was ue 
ed with a royal head-to-foot, à sword and belt, a tipuchaq horse and an m rella. 
On the 28th July, 1529 A.D., Murad, the Iraqi envoy to Babur, w Da e n Bus 
on an inlaid dagger with belt and a befitting dress of honour? and on the 


August of the same year Hindu Beg, a reputed general of Bábur who was in the 
right wing at the battle of Panipat, was presented with a special head-to-foot and 


an inlaid dagger with belt. 


——————————— Àá—!— —— — 
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d kamarbond into which sometimes a 
1502 A.D., when Babur, along with 
tole the gold clasp of his 


These sword-and-dagger-belts were calle 
few arrows were also stuck.?!. On the 7th July, 
a few friends, was enjoying picnic at Farghana someone s 
girdle. 


At the time when Sl. Mahmud Khilji was defeated and arrested by Rana 
Sanga in 1519 A.D., the vanquished ruler presented the fons crown-cap (rāj- 
kula) and a golden belt accepting which Sanga let him go free”. 


One the 31st January, 1529 A.D., “in congratulation of the birth of Huma- 
yun’s son and Kamran’s marriage, Mulla-Tabrizi and Mirza Beg Taghai 
(Kamran’s father-in-law) were sent with gifts (sachaq) to each Mirza of 10,000 
shahrukhis (gold coins), a coat I had worn and a belt with clasps. Through Mulla 
Bihishti were sent to Hindal an inlaid dagger with belt, an inlaid ink-stand, stool 
worked in mother of pearl, a tunic and girdle."** 


Hilts 


The hilts, (figs. 49 to 61 as per their illustrations, were generally simple and 
without any protective device. These were smoothly curved and rounded above or 
sometimes flat and slightly curved inward at the end. Usually the hilt was made 
of two or three spheres of varying forms. It generally had a tang button, a 
round, square or oval pommel, straight (sometimes slightly curved) quillons and 
triangular langets. The quillon ends were sometimes embellished with knobs. The 
blades were attached firmly between pointed ecussons. Rarely we find a hilt fitted 
with the knuckleguard." The knuckle-guards, if available, could be on both the 


Fig. 61 Sword inside a decorated 
Sheath. Sheath bears geo- 
metrical designs. The blade 
is straight and has a triangu- 
Jar point. Drawn from the 
Mughal miniature painting. 
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a de un T 1 E T the swords with cross hilts were more popular. In 
j ed form, the hilts were made of preci & 1 
ue us . Of precious metals and were studded 


Scabbard 


The sheaths were made of wood or leather (fig 61). Those of wood were 
covered with leather or velvet? and strengthened with metallic mountings known 
as muhnal (upper fitting) and rehnal (lower fitting). The sword was suspended from 
the sword-belt or girdle with the help of two or three strings. These belts were 
generally ornamented.” 


Daggers (fig. 62-65) 


; Babur attacked on the fort of Qalat in Kabul in 1505 A.D. and conquered it. 

The night we dismounted at Kabul, I went into the fort; my tent and stable 
being in the Char-bagh, a Khirilchi thief going into the garden, fetched out and 
took away a bay horse of mine with its accoutrements and my khanjar."*! 


Fig. 62 Dagger, triangular blade with 
a small mid-rib tapers to a 
point The hilt consists ofa 
bow-like recurved pommel 
and a cylindrical grip with a 


globular knob in the centre. 
Drawn from an actual speci- 
dm men, Mughal. 


Fig. 63 Jamadhar, y-shaped hilt con- 
sists of two horizontal and 
two vertical bars, triangular 
blade, gradually tapering to 
a point, bears a mid-rib at 
the lower end. Drawn from 
the Babur-nama illustrations.—> 


The Mirzas entertained Babur at Heri in Kabul in 1506 A.D. and Badiuz- 
zaman Mirza arranged a party. “At this party they set a roast goose before me 
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but as I was no carver or disjointer of birds, I left it alone. On this he (Mirza at 
once disjointed the bird and set it again before me. In such matters he had no 
match. At the end of the party he gave me an enamelled waist-dagger, a char-qab 
and a tipuchaq’* (fig. 3). 

It has been stated earlier that on the 12th December, 1528 A,D., Askari was 
given the rank of the royal commander and was made to put on a jewelled dagger 
and belt. “On Mir Muhammad, the craftsman, who was deserving of reward for 
the excellent bridge he had made over the river Ganga (in 1528 A.D.) a dagger 
was bestowed’. In the year 1529 A.D. a dagger with belt, cloth of gold and 
70,000 tankas were presented to Amin Mirza, the envoy.” 


On Monday, the 28th July, 1529 A.D., the Qizilbash envoy Murad, the life- 
guardsman, was made to put on an inlaid dagger with belt, and a befitting dress of 
honour.” Again on Monday, the 16th August, 1529 A.D.,Hindt Beg was present- 
ed with a special head-to-foot and an inlaid dagger with ۲ 
Classification 


A list of the gifts bestowed by Babur on the various persons in 1526 A.D. at 
Agra is given below.*? 
2 items (ras) of tipuchaq horses with saddles. 
16 items (gabza) of poniards, set with jewels, etc. 
8 items (qabza) of jewelled sword-belts. 
— items (gabza) of broad daggers (jamadhar) set with jewels. 
25 items of jewelled khanjars (hangers). 
— items of gold-hilted kard (Hindi knives) 
51 pieces of purpet. 


Jamadhar 


It is a typical Indian dagger found 
€ which is made of two parallel 
The blade is always double-edged 
d at the end. The numbers of the 


ard is thin, 
e peshqabz 


- 
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is a sturdy w ال‎ 
Be e toT kard is a fanciful specimen. It can be called a knife 
۱0 m ae n cuts. It is mostly of Damascus blade, is single-edged 
eae e m to DR it to be forced through mail. The 
3 , Walrus ivory, jad z j 
other : y, Jade, agate, crystal 
precious or semi-precious material. Those made of 2 EE eben alio 


known. The average total 1 
i ength of a kardi 1 1 
the blade alone measures avout eight ee ات‎ M 


Gupti-kard 


The weapon shown in the i i 
illustrations of the Babur-nama 
| بوچ‎ 5 S ees r-nama, closel 
oe f i d oe in the Ain-i-Akbari' Tt was a knife for o 
ee The blade was narrow like that of a rapier A A 
, it was hu ist wi 
the hilt (fig, 64), ng on the waist with the string fastened at the top of 


Khanjar 


a us Khanjar bad a double-edged, leaf-shaped, curved blade, broad near the 
bit am terminating in a fairly sharp point at the end." The blade is directly 
attached to the quillons. It is usually of fine forging of watered steel often finely 
carved, The hilts of khanjar!” are probably the finest. These are made of 
elephant ivory, walrus ivory, jade, horn, agate and other precious and hard mate- 
rial and are frequently set with jewels (fig. 65). 


Fig. 64 Gupti-kard seems like a 
knife concealed in a stick. 
It is straight, double-edged 


and tapering to a point. Two 
tassels are attached at the 


hilt. Drawn from the Ain-i- 
< Akbari illustrations. 


Fig. 65 ۰ double-edged, 
stightly curved blade was 
usually of fine forging of 
watered steel often finely 
carved. The hilt is made of 
crystal, jade, ivory or some 
hard and precious material 
and consists of a trefoil 
pommel, à cylindrical grip 
and curved quillors. Drawn 
from the Mughal miniature 


painting. 
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In the miniature paintings of the Babur-nama, the daggers p T 
represented with their sheaths tucked beneath the girdle. The bla a "d im ae 
exposed to view. Babur has incidentally mentioned some ee 0 l on 
broad dagger set with jewels which is the same as jamadhar, the khanjar, 
jewelled weapon, and enamelled waist-dagger.1 


The dagger commonly worn under the girdle was carried by nobles, chiefs 
and royal attendants. Their hilts were invariably without branches, pasd ie, 
anneau and ecussons. The quillons were small and straight or slightly curved. 
"The ornamentation of the hilt and sheath of dagger was similar to that of a sword. 
At their finest they were gilded, enamelled and studded with precious stones and 
metals. i 
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G.N. Pant, op. cit. (1980), p. 73, fig. 156. 

Ibid., pp. 29-31, fig. 32. 

In order to balance the blade and make it easier to wield the sword a counterbalance was 
fitted at the opposite end of the grip known as ‘pommel’. Early pommels were just as flat 
d washers, but soon acquired a certain decorative quality with such details as animal's 
neads. 
It is oval-shaped being wider in the middle and tapering on both the sides. In a shamshir 
it gradually terminates Into the design of a walking stick. The grip is very often damascened 
in gold or silver and in some cases it is covered with velvet or leather cushion. 

Baburid soldiers, as a rule, did not prefer the swords with knuckle-guards. 


These are the arms of the cross-guard found at the rear. The quillons also protect the hand. 
They are sometimes long and thin and sometimes short and thick. 


Two langets, one on either side, form the lowermost part of a hilt. The mouth of the 
scabbard is usually recessed to accommodate these two long langets which project trom the 
hilt, parallel with the blade. 

This is the portion of the blade that fits into the hilt. 

A square-shaped space, generally of 2 inches, is left blunt and unsharpened just below the 
tang and is called ‘ricasso’. This saves the fingers, in case they slip out of the quillons, 
from being cut. 

Sheaths were made of wood and were covered with cloth, leather, velvet or metal. The 
mouth of the sheath was cut in V-shape in order to accommodate the langets. 

Many swords were fitted with a safety loop called ‘sword-knot’. 

W. Egerton, An Illustrated Handbook of Indian Arms (London, 1880), p. 117, No. 527, quotes 
from the Ain-i-Akbari, *Dhop, straight blade, used by most of the Decanees”. The author 
is unable to verifty the reference. The passage is not in the vol. I (translation) ot the Ain-i- 
Akbari and the word is not given in Blochmann’s index either. 

G. N. Pant, op. cit. (1980), p. 41. 

As per the illustration in the Bābur-nāmå, the edges of the blades seem parallel and it had a 
triangular point. [t is about 1.25 m long., ef., S. P. Verma, Art and Material Culture in the 
Paintings of Akbar's Court (New Delhi, 1978), p. 33, pl. LVIII, fig. 10. 

W. Irvine, The Army of the Indian Moghuls, reprinted (New Delhi, 1962), p. 76. 

The dhüp sometimes appears in Mughal paintings either worn by a courtier as a state sword 
or being offered to the Emperor as gift. Akbar is reported to have received one dhüp as 
gift from Deccan (vide, Abdul Aziz, Arms and Jewellery of Indian Moghuls (Lahore, 1947), 
pp. 7 and 35. P. S. Rawson , Indian sword, informs about a Mughal painting in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, London (1. s. 112-1921) in which Jahangir has been painted holding a 
dhüp (sak?la of Rawson). 

W. Irvine, op. cit., p. 76. 

This kind of sword was conferred as distinction upon successful soldiers, great nobles or 
court favourites . In the Babur-nàma illustrations, however, even common soldiers are shown 


_wielding it vide, Razmnamá of the Sawai Man Singh II Museum, Jaipur, pls. 43, 62 and 65 


and Tarikh -i-Khandan-i-Timuria of Khuda Bux Library, Patna, ff. 12, 43, 44, 66, 69, 73 101, 
140, 170, etc. 

G. N. Pant op. cit. (1980) pp. 48-51, figs. 68-73. 

It was the traditional sword of Orissa, c/:, Egerton, op. Cit., p. 104. 

S. P. Verma. op. cit., p. 84, pl. LVII , figs. 13-15. 

Ibid., pl. LVI, fig. 13. 

Ibid., pl. LVIII, fig. 14. 

Ibid., pl. LVIII, fig. 15. 

W. Egerton, op. cit., p. 104, fig. 24. 

Blochmann, Zin-i-Akbari (tr.) I, pl. XII. 
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54. G. N. Pant, op. cit. (1960), pp. 48-51, figs. 68-73. 
1 z 139-141. 
m A CM mem the Construction, E n and Use of Arms and Armor (New 
. 661. has illustrated two pulouvars. 
51. SCR MA 165, fig. 72, has wrongly called it a talwar. It is in the collection of 
N. A. Anderson, Copenhagen, and is an exellent pulouvar. 
58. Vide, G.N. Pant, op. cit. (1980), p. 67, fig. 142. 
59. Babur-nama f. 97 b. tr. p. 150. 
60. W. Irwine, op. cit., pp. 75-76. ; 
61. W. Egerton, op cit., p. 117: also see Irvine, op. cit., ۰ 76, remark on Egerton’s source. 
62. Egerton, op. cit., pl. 1 fig. 18. The figure of shamshir given in Blochmann (pl. XII, fig. 1) 
greatly differs from that shown in Egerton's book. i 
63. Cf, The Jami-at-Tawarikh manuscript belonging to the Asiatic Society, London. Some 
Western Indian manuscripts of the 14th century A.D. depict such swords cf., Moti Chan- 
dra, Jain Miniature Paintings of Western India (Ahmedabad, 1949), pl. 138. 
64. S.P. Verma, op. cit., p.83, pl. LVIII, figs. 8-9. 
65. For details see G. N. Pant, op. cit. (1980), pp. 72-78, figs. 154-165. 
66. The Id of Shawwal is celebrated at the conclusion of the Ramzan fast on seeing the first 
moon of Shawwal. in A. H. 932 it must have fallen about July ۱ ith, 1526 A.D. 
67. A square shawl or napkin of cloth of gold bestowed as a mark of rank and distinction. 
68. This Steingass explains as ‘sword- belt, Erskine as "sword with a belt". The summary 
following shows that many weapons were given and not belts alone. 
69. Babur-nama, f. 297, tr. p. 527 f.n. 
70. For details see G. N. Pant, op. cit. (1980), pp. 83-4, figs. 172-4. 
71. The deciding factor of a ralwar is the hilt. It generally has a short button at the top, 
disc pommel, oval-shaped grip, short and heavy quillons and small langets. 
72. S.P. Verma, op. cit., p. 83, pl. LVIII, figs. 5-7. 
73. G.N. Pant, op. cit. (1980) pp. 80-1, figs. 167-8. 
. Attention is drawn to the personal sosun-pattà of Aurangzéb inscribed with his name and 
displayed in the National Museum, New Delhi. 
75. Babur-nama, f. 190, tr. p. 303. 
76. Ibid., f. 297, tr. p. 527. 
71, Ibid., f. 350 b, tr p. 628. 
78. Ibid., f. 367 b, tr. p. 662. 
. {bid., f. 381 b, tr. p. 688. 
. Ibid., f. 382, tr. p. 689. 
. Ibid, f. 115, tr. p. 178. It proves that the same wa 
ling the sword, inserting the dagger or sticking the 
Ibid., f. 101, tr. p. 156. 


83. Ibid., f. 343, tr pp. 612-3. The crown-cap and the golden belt were later on inherited by 

ikramajit, the second son of Rana Sanga from his wife Padmawati. When Ratansi, the 
elde: t son, became the Rana of Chittor in place of Rana Sanga, he asked for hora Dik 
B ram jit refused to part with them. The Mirat-i-Sikandari (lith. ed. p- 234) confirms 
t the precious things were at Bikramijit’s disposition. Perhaps they had been in his 
Res charge during her husband's life. They were given later to Bahadur Shah of 


ist-belt could have been used for dang- 
arrows. 


een in the swords depicted i inch; en : 
ur Picted in the sculptures of Sanchi, Udaigir and Jain 


» pl. LVII, figs. 17-19. The hilts having double knuckle-guard are quite 
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Gulbadan Begum, Humdyun-nama, 
1902), reprinted (1972), p. 124. 
S.P. Verma, op. cit., pl. LXV, figs. 19-20. 

For details sce G.N. Pant, op. cir. (1980), pp. 123-134, figs. 364-373. 


In some manuscripts the word is khachar i.e.. a mule. Babur-nama 
UE B ee ; . Babur-nama, f. 159, tr. p. 249. 


Ibid., f. 351, tr. p. 628. 

lbid., f. 352 b, tr. pp. 632-3. 

Ibid., f. 357 b, tr. p. 641. 

Ibid., f. 381 b, tr. p. 688. 

Ibid., f. 382, tr. p. 689. 

Ibid., f. 297, tr. p. 528. 

Ain-i-Akbari. 1.112; W. Egerton, op. cit., p. 23, pl. I, has reproduced the illustrations of 
three jamadhars (Nos. 26, 27 and 32) from the original coloured drawings in the manuscript 
of the Ain-i-Akbari. Here these are called jamdhar (or jamadhar) but on subsequent pages 
tbe same weapon is described as ۰ 

For details see G.N. Pant, op. cit. (1980), pp. 162-173. 

Vide, Egerton, op. cit., pl. I, figs. 26, 32, p. 23. A number of jamadhars have been rcpro- 
duced by Egerton, see pls. IX, X, XIII. 

W. Irvine, op. cit., p. 89, has confused the kard with Afghan or Khyber knife. In fact both 
are of the same family, kard being very much smaller in size and very fine in workmanship. 
G.N. Pant, op. cit. (1980), pp. 173-4. 

G.C. Stone, op. cit., p. 336, fig. 422. 

Ain-i-Akbari, 111; W. Irvine, op. cit., p. 89. 

Mustafa, Seir, I. 152, note. 114. 

According to G.C. Stone the word khanjar is used in many countries for many different 
weapons. In Turkey and the Balkans itis often applied to the yataghan. In Persia it is a 
double-edged dagger with a slight double curve and usually a pistol-hilt. In India it is a 
large double-edged dagger with a very broad base and a slight curve, op. cit., p. 351. 

S.P. Verma, op. cit., pl. LVIII, fig. 3. 

Ibid., p. 87. pl. LVIII, figs. 1-4. 

A vealed dm d with a ruby was offered to Jahangir on the 19th March, 1616 
A.D., and was valued at Rs. 50,000, vide, Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, tr. A. Rogers and H. 
Beveridge (reprinted, third edition, New Delhi, 1978), I, pp. 317-18. 


tr. by A. Beveridge, Royal Asiatic Society (London, 
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Spears, Maces and Battle-axes 


SPEARS 


L were among the most ancient weapons and were specially 
rsemen (figs. 66-106). The attendants, guards, etc., of Babur’s 


Infantry lance, leaf-shaped 
TE blade, cylindrical wooden 
| handle with a globular knob 

atthe upper end. Based on 
n actual specimen. 


e, leaf-shaped 
ith a long, 
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Babur-nama” and the Ain-i- Akbar?, which can easily be compared with the actual 
specimens preserved in the museums. These include the bhala, néza, barachha, 
tschehoute, sak, selara, and ballam. Spear, in fact, is along shafted weapon 


Fig. 68 Infantry lance, leaf-shaped 
broad blade. The wooden 
handle, cylindrical in shape, 
has a globular knob at the 
upper end. Based on an 

dm actual specimen. 


Fig. 69 Infantry lance, leaf-shaped 
blade with a shank. Cylin- 
drical wooden shaft is inser- 
ted into the shank. Based 
on an actual specimen. — 


intended solely for thrusting. Itis a class name and includes many named and 
unnamed thrusting weapons.’ The difference between all these variants is so 
narrow and their depiction in the miniature paintings is so vague that one is often 
mistaken for the other. 


The basic Arabic term for a spear or lance (figs. 70, 71) was ruhm. This was 


Fig. 70 Cavalry lance, leaf-shaped, 
comparatively thins and long 
blade with a shank. The 
wooden handle was 0 
into the shank. Based on an 

actual specimen.‏ سه 


Fig. 71 Cavalry lance, leaf-shaped 
blade with a shank. The 
wooden handle was inserted 
into the shank. Based on an 
actual specimen. > 


traditionally considered a horseman’s more reliable weapon. It could be made of 
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reed or solid wood, and might also be held in one or both hands or was couched 
under the arm. The longest spears would probably have been of bamboo, reed. Or 
cane since these provide the longest available shafts. There are many technical 


terms describing the various parts of the spear. 


During the 14th and 15th centuries heavy spears were considered characteris- 
tic of Muslim horsemen (fig. 72) while smaller, barbed and occasionally poisoned 
varieties were typical of the Hindu warriors. 


Fig. 72 Excerpt from the illustrated 
manuscript of Babur-nama 
depicting a fully armoured 
cavaliar riding a war-horse. 
In his raised right hand the 
Soldier carries a long cavalry 
lance while a qirban with 
2 bow, a Sword inside a 
sheath and a quiver filled 
with arrows are tied round 
the waistbelt. Mughal, 1598 
A.D. (National Museum, 
New Delhi) 


Bhala 


It consists of a long wooden or bamboo shaft with along and pointed iron 
blade. The blade, generally leaf-shaped, is with or without a medial-rib and has 
a hollow shank into which the shaft is inserted.? It is a thrusting weapon and was 
—— seldom hurled. It was generally used by the foot-soldiers and operated with both 

— hands (figs. 66 to 69). 
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74 


۹ 


Fig. 73 Sak having an arrow-head-shaped (S 
blade with a pennon attached to 
the shaft. 


Fig. 74 Sak having a small leaf-shaped 
pointed blade with two globular 
balls immediately below it. In 
between the two balls a flag was 
tied. Wooden handle. 


Fig. 75 Sak, similar to No. 74 described 
earlier. An additional semi-circular 
support is given to the blade. 


Fig. 76 Naza comprising a small arrow- 
16 head-shaped blade of steel with a 
shank fitted to a long bamboo or 
wooden shaft. It was a cavalry 
TI lance. Lower part is ornamented. 


Fig. 77  Nezàsimilarto No. 76 described 
earlier. The lower part of the shaft 
15 is plain. 
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Selara, the leaf-shaped blade has 
a pennon tied to the shaft | 
immediately below it. The lower 
. end of the shaft bears a diamond- 
shaped blade. The weapon could 
— be used from both the sides. > 


J relin, light and handy, thin 
leaf-shaped blade. It could have 
been hurled on the enemy. 


preserved 


Se TFET = Se na” nn aa n 
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Fig. 81 Barachhà completely of steel hav- 
ing blades at both ends with a 


central grip. It was held from 
the middle and then harled. Since 


it was entirely of metal it was 
< not very bght. 


Fig. 82 Selara same as No. 76 described 
on the previous page. There 
is no pennon tied to the 
shaft. The upper edge is leaf- 
shaped while the lower blade is 
tringle-shaped. > 


Neza 


i mall arrow-head-shaped blade of steel fixed to a long bamboo 
ae TT lance (figs. 76, 77). Its blade resembled a bhala. The 
nézà 0 nizah or neza) of Persian and Turkish horsemen were shorter than those 
of the Arabs. 
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g. 3 Babur warming before a camp fire. This painting of a night scene shows Bàbur's 
qualities of leadership; his concern for his men and comradely treatment he gave them in 
times of adversity. The soldiers are armed with swords and battle-axes (from the 
Babur-nama j). 
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Barachha 


Jt was a lance with the triangular, quadrangular, pentagonal, hexagonal or 
even octagonal blades. The iron shaft was small with a long tapering but thin and 


pointed blade. Sometimes there was a grip in the centre to hold it and occasion- 
ally there was a knuckle-guard at the grip (fig. 81). 


Tschehouta 


It was a lance with blades on both ends. Its blades were of different 
patterns.” 


Sak 


It had a small leaf-shaped pointed blade with two globular balls immediately 
below it. In between the two balls a flag was tied. The handle of wood had a 
metallic pointed cap at the lower end (figs. 73 to 75). 


Selara 


j ü wi ip i here it was held 
It was like a barachha with a grip in the centre from W 

(fig. 78). It had blades on both sides. The upper blade was slightly broader and 
the lower blade thinner—both generally triangular! (fig. 82). 


Ballam 


It was a short spear with a broad head" ornamented with m It ae a 
mainly by the infantry. The blade was shaped like a large leaf fixed to a steel o 
wooden shaft." 


Javelin 
The javelins’® were used throughout. It was a throwing spear; light and 
handy (figs. 79, 80). 


ear in the neck of Sl. Ahmad Tambal at 

n E AD eS mus e In 1505 A.D. Kichik SE e 

Farghana a tried to capture the fort of Qalat in Kabul. sae a E : 

RENE D south-west lower of Qalat, was pricked in the ue : 

TT d died of the wound two or three days after the p E ue 

ee alm oe e and his younger brother Naoroz were responsible Tor 
taken. *: Muhd. 


climbing the ramparts of the fort of Bajaur 1n Kabul in 1519 A.D. by ladders an 
.then capturing it with their spears." 
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Babur narrates one of his tiger hunting experiences in which Khalwi, a foot- 
soldier, pricked a tiger, with his spear it bit the spear and broke-off the spear- 


head.!? 
The famous lance player of Babur's time was Abul Muhammad. 


The cavalrymen held the spear in their right hand (fig. 97): while attacking 
the spears were held at arm's length above their heads (fig. 72). For a stronger grip, 


Fig. 84 5۵/272, triangular blade on both sides. Plain 
wooden handle inserted into the shank. It was 
a cavalry lance held in the middle and hurled 
*- in both the directions. 
85 86 87 88 89 
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91 92 93 94 95 96 
Fig. 85  Lancoe-head, triangular with a socket. 

Fig. 86 Lance-head, leaf-shaped with a mid-rib. 

Fig. 87 Lance-head, leaf-shaped with a mid-rib. 

Fig. 88  Lance-head, globular with a mid-rib. 

Fig. 89 Lance-head, long shank, triangular head. 

Fig. 90 Lance-head, long shank, pointed head. 

Fig. 91 Lance-head, leaf-shaped with a tang. 

Fig. 92 Lance-head, long shank, knife-like blade. 

Fig. 93 Lance-head, lea!-shaped with a hole. 

Fig. 94 Lance-head leaf-shaped with a hole. 

Fig. 95  Barachhà , long shank, triangular blade with a mid-rib. 
Fig. 96 Barachha, long shank, four cornered blade. 


he.cavalry lances were fastened with knobs or rings at the centre of the shaft. 
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The metallic caps, knobs, pinnacles, etc., were fitted at the lower end of the shaft 
to make it firm. 


SSS SL 


SSS es 


Fig. 97 Excerpt from the illustrated 
manuscript of the Babur-nàmà 
depicting a cavalier carrying a 
long néza in his right hand 
and with his left he holds the 
reins of the war-horse. The 
néza is held from the middle 
and is ready to pierce the 
enemy. Mughal. 1598 A.D. 
(National Museum, New 
Delhi) 


> 


In Zafar-nāma” of Timur the Arab lances were prized by the warriors. Timur 
had distributed several arms together with spears among the Muslims of Ajmer. 


Mace (figs. 107 to 121) 


The mace was essentially an anti-armour (figs. 107 to 109) and spe 
breaking weapon (figs. 110 to 114). It is found more often among 2 > : 
warriors who habitually used large amount of armour. Iranian cavalry had use 


heavier defences than most of their contemporaries: The ogee ae a 
almost certainly of Indian origin and the readiness with ue E cus 
adopted in Ummaiyyad armies clearly prove that the Islamic forces trom y 


beginning were heavily armoured. 


i ‘ed Babur during his early days were Abul 
The two mace-wielders who accompanied Ba during bis ee 


a E RA in. Both of them fough 291 : 
pU My i nd Y. we hear of mace-bearers riding on horses with 


golden saddles.” 


2 à : i re seen. 
In the Babur-nama illustration a rich variety of maces are seen 
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98 99 100 101 102 103 104 105 106 ۱ 
Bamboo shaft with the lower part covered with brocade. Length 10 feet, 4 inches. 1 
Parade lance. Shaft of short ivory cylinders joined by gilded metal bands. Lengtt | 
10 feet. 7 inches. 

All steel. Shaft is hexagonal. Length 8 feet, 8 inches 
Head inlaid with gold and butt with silver. Wooden shaft lacquered red 
Parade lance. Shaft of pieces of ivory. Head and butt chased and inlaid with silver. 

Cylindrical shaft covered with leather with narrow silver bands. Plain butt. Length 
7 feet, ۱۱ inches 
Bamboo shaft triangular grooved head, simple steel butt. Length 6 feet, 10 inches 
Ivory shaft. Leaf-shaped head, gilded butt 


Bamboo shaft. Plain steel head and butt. 2 feet, 4 inches 


Length | 
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The shashpar can be defined as a mace with six flanges on itè (fig. 107) (shash= 


six, par —sides, i.e., an iron rod made with SiX sides). Babur has c 


Fig. 107 


Fig. 108 


it in his memoirs as shash-bur (fig. 108). 


very useful in breaking the 
helmet or the skull of the 


asually mentioned 


Shashpar having six flanges 
surmounted by a knob. A 
short handle of iron was 
attached to it. It was found 


enemy. 


Shashpar having six flanges. 
A short handle of iron was 
attached to it. This > 


weapon was specially meant 
for smashing inside a helmet 
or a body armour. 


Shashpar having six flanges. 
The head is bell-shaped like a 
tulip flower. A short handle 
of steel, with two globular 
knobs at the upper end is 
attached to it. It could 
easily break a helmet. 


Mace, oval-shaped head is 
ridged all over. Similar 
traverse ridges OF ribs or 
bands are noticed on the 
metallic handle as well. It = 
was a very heavy weapon 
and was mainly employed in 
breaking the helmet. 


Blockmann translates it as shash=lung, 
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bur-tearing i.e., lung- tearer) which seems incorrect 25 (fig. 123). It was short 


handled club with a single globular head on the top of which was mounted a knob 
time. In one 


or pinnacle (fig. 109). It was called shashpari?? during J ahangir's 


Fig. 111 Kisrin having a longer 
handle to the end of which a 
sphere was attached by a 
chain or a string like tbe 
athletes’ throwing hammer. 
< It resembles a flail. It 
required special skill and 
power to wield it. 


Fig. 112 Mace, heavy and strong 
handle, bell-shaped or- 
namented head. It was > 
found suitable in breaking the 
helmet or in smashing a 

heavily armoured enemy. 


Fig. 113 Mace, having strong and 
heavy handle and a head 
consisting of three tiers, one 
upon the other, gradually 

< ' tapering upwards. It was 
a very heavy and strong 
armour-breaking weapon. 


Fig. 114 Mace, heaving strong and 
ornamented handle fitted 
with two circular, serrated 
plates. The bell-shaped head 
is ornamented. a 


i miniature painting a Mughal soldier has been painted carryi j 
: < feet long handle?'(figs. 107, 108, 109). P E a 
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Piyazi 


It was so called because the end was large and spherical like an onion (piyaz ۳ 
It was a straight mace with foliated surfaces. Beveridge” describes it as a rugged 


mace, having many craggy, uneven projections (figs. 118, 119). 


Fig. 115  Kistin, cylindrical 
handle to which is 
attached, with a 
chain, a head bea- 
ring flanges or 

< transverse bands. 


Fig. 116 Kistin, globular 
head with three 
semi-circular 
bands attached 
to a handle by 
a chain. > 


Fig. 117 Shashpar, flanged, oval- 
shaped head, cylindrical 
< handle. The head is 
ridged and looks like an 
onion. The handle is orna- 

mented. 


Fig. 118 Piyazi, the oval head shaped 
like an onion (piyaz) with 
a long heavy ridged handle. 
The heavy head was found 
specially suitable for breaking 

the helmet and the armour. > 
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i ifoli S ike an arch, with eight sides, 
t (fiz. 116). The head, trifoliated (fig. 121) or cusped li À i eight si 
a Rod (B 120) The kistin resembled the mace called a flail (fig. 115) 


Fig. 119 ۳۵2۶, oval-shaped head with 
four tiny knobs. It is 
< attached to a cylindrical 
rod. A moulded flower desi- 
gn is seen between the shaft 
and the head. Drawn from 
the paintings of the Babur- 
nama. 


Fig. 120 Kistin, head like a flower 
tied with a chain to a > 
handle. It must have 
been very difficult to 
operate this weapon since the 
handle could not have sus- 
tained the weight of the head 


Fig. 121 Kistin,  trifoliated 
ridged head atta- 
ched to a handle 
with a chain. The > 
weapon was pro- 
bably rotated 
round the head 
like a flail and 
then hit. 


Fig. 122 Gurz, having steel 
spikes fitted on 
the globular head. 
Three to four feet 
long handle has 

<- knob in the middle. 
lt must have been 
avery formidable 
weapon. suitable 
in breaking the 
helmet of the 
opponent. 


(All these figures 
have been drawn 
from the illustrated 
manuscripts of the 
Mughal period. 
After S.P. Verma) 


reproduced from the Ain-i-Akbarī by Egerton. The latter has a hexagonal ball 
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attached to a handle with a chain (fig. 121). The flail could be furnished with two 
balls attached separately by the chain to a handle. A specimen is given by 


Fig. 123 


Fig. 124 


Fig. 125 


Shashpar, head 
consisting of three 
tiers, one upon 
the other, ridged 
all over. Short, 
heavy handle 
of steel. lt 
was very heavy 
and strong weapon 
suitabje for brea- 
king helmet. 


Mace, head sha- 
ped like three 
domes, one upon 
the other, ridged 
all over. The 
steel handle bears 
curvilinear de- — — 
sign It was 2 
smashing weapon 
and very useful in 
crushing an enemy 
inside an armour. 


Khar-i-mahi, con- 
sisting of several 
steel spikes pro- 
jecting on both 
sides ofa straight 
handle. It looks 
like a harpoon. 
The metallic han- 
dle is plane and 
cylindrical. 
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The relative difference in the shashpar, 7 and kistin is made clear by Babur 
himself who records that of the arms there are the shashpar, (six-flanged mace), 


aa 


zi Fig 126 Bābur met the Mirzás of Khurasan in 1526 A.D. Drinks and fi 
reden Rumes Ee 1 -D. ood 
were served in gold silver cups. Soldiers here are guarding the tent. From De 
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m" pus E T kistin, the tabar-zin (saddle hatchet) and the ۵ 
attle-axe) “all, if they strike, work only with what of them fi 
sword, if it touches, works from point to hilt”.33 aC ee 


Gurz 


It had the steel spikes fitted on the globular head (fig. 122). The steel handle 
was three to four feet long with head three inches in diameter.** Sometimes a 


spike (generally octagonal or leaf-shaped and pointed) was affixed on the top The 
following variants are noticed: l 


o Gurz with a single head having six, eight or ten blades (or sides) emerging out 
of it. 


(ii) Having two or three heads, one above the other, each bearing six to eight 


spikes. Sometimes both the heads were of equal sizes but generally the central head 
was bigger and the second and third, on the upper side, were gradually reduced. 


(iii) Sometimes the gurz was fitted with a small axe, just near the head. 


Fig. 127 Battle-axe, crescent-shaped 
blade attached to the cylind- 
rical wooden handle with the 

< help of two metallic loops. 
The handle is plain. It was 
a very effective cutting 
weapon. 


Fig. 128 Batlle-axe, blade recurved 
like two arches. Itis balan- 
ced by rectangular socket 
attached to the cylindrical 
wooden handle. The handle 


is plain. > 
(Both these figures are 

based on the illustrated 

manuscript of the Babur- 

nama) 


(iv) It was adopted by the Marathas in the 17th century and soon became their 
most coveted weapon. The Maratha gurzs are invariably fitted with the basket hilt 
at the lower end of handle. These were called gargaz but the two words (gurz and 


gargaj or garguj OT gargaz) have hardly been differentiated. 


Abul Fazl states that the price ofa gurz ranged from one rupee to five muhars??. 
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eel spikes projecting on both sides (fig. 125) of a straight 
oned in the Ain-i-Akbar?? but it does not seem to bea 


Fig. 129 Batlle-axe, blade, serrated 
like two arches, has a globu- 
lar knob near the tang. It is 
balanced by a circular knob 

< attached to a wooden handle. 


The handle is plain. 


Fig. 130 Battle-axe, crescent-shaped 
blade, one end deeply curved. 
It is balanced by a globular 
socket attached toa wooden 
handle. > 


(Both these figures are drawn 
from the illustrated manus- 
cuript of the Babur-nama) 


maces were usually ornamented with embossed rings, 
of metal were round, four-sided, hexagonal or 
at the end. The shafts of bamboo or of wood 
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were invariably round.  Trifoliated or cusped forms attached with balls were 


ornamental or ceremonial pieces, seldom used in actual warfare. Sometimes we 
hear of maces made entirely of gold or silver.38 ۱ 
[ 
Fig. 132 Battle-axe al- 
most rectah- 
gular blade 
with a square 
socket. The 
wooden han- 
dle is very 
heavy. ` 
Fig. 133 Axe,  semi- 
circular cutt- 
ing edge, the 
other side of 
the blade is 
projecting be- 
yond the cur- 
ved woodén 
handle. .- 
Fig. 134 5۱016-246, al- 
most rectan- 
gular blade 
having one 
point abnor- 
mally long. 
It has a tang 
which is in- 
serted into 
the wooden 
handle. 


Fig. 135 Axe witha 
simple, small 
blade. 

Fig. 136 Battle-axe, 
semi-circular 
blade with 
deeply cur- 
ved ends. ‘It 
is balanced 
bya rectan- 
gular socket 
which is -att- 
ached to a 
wooden han- 
dle. 

134 135 136 (after G.C. Stone) 
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The mace-bearers were called chobdars, tawachiyan or yasawulan?? As a rule, 
the royal attendants carried the mace. The horsemen wielded the mace casually 
specially in hand-to-hand fighting? or to break fortified doors. M 

[ 
of gold on Haji Beg. Tavernier presented 


Shah Jahan had bestowed one mace | : | 
crystal of which the sides were covered with 


to Aurangzed one battle mace of rock 5 
rubies and emeralds and inlaid with gold. 
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Battle-axe (figs. 127 to 155) 


War-axes were of all sizes from light weapons intended solely for thrusting to 
heavy pole axes requiring the use of both arms. The blade is generally balanced 
by a hammer head or point on the opposite side of the handle, and the latter is 
frequently terminated by a spike. Most have a single cutting edge though double 


Fig. 137 Battle-axe, curved blade with 
: a rim. It is balanced by a 
socket. The wooden handle 
< is comparatively thin. A small 
triangular blade is projecting 

on the opposite side. 


Fig. 138 Battle-axe, semi-circular blade 
attached to the wooden 
handle with three metallic 
loops. The blade is long 
and thin. It bears a rim. > 


(Drawn from the miniature 
paintings of the Babur-nama) 


axes were also used.4? Occasionally they had a dagger concealed in the handle, 
and sometimes, a sharpened hook projected from one side. This was intended 
for cutting the bridle reins of an opponent. 


Tabar 


It was a simple battle-axe consisting of a curved blade with a broad cutting 
edge“? (figs. 127 to 136). It was the commonest form of the axe and has been 
popular in India from a very early period.*4 In it the wooden or bamboo shaft 
was inserted into the socket of the blade. The sharp-edged blade was semi- 
circular.” It had many variants! i. e., sometimes the two ends of the blade were 
sharply curved inside, almost touching the shaft, while in some cases there was 2 
big distance between the edge and the shaft. The socket again was round, square 
or rectangular. Sometimes the shaft projected very little and at times a few inches 
above the head. 
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The size of the blades varied from 18 to 23 cm. and were sometimes 38 cm. in 


Fig. 139 Axe of the holy men, peculiar 
head, the wooden handle has 
d knobs. 


Fig. 140 Battle-axe, crescent-shaped 
head with a rim. A cylindri- 
cal socket is attached toa 
wooden handle. > 


Fig. 141 Battle-axe, bowl-shaped blade 
recessed inside. It is balanced 
bya leaf-shaped socket bear- 
ing plane design. > 


Fig. 142 Battle-axe, cylindrical handle 
with three knobs, semi-circu- 
lar blade with a rim; a 
trifoliated socket balances the 

cu blade. 
(All there figures have been 
drawn from the illustrated 
manuscript of the Babur-nama 


and others) 


length. A great variety of blades have been represented in the Babur-nama*! pain- 
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ke an arch or double curved or have a circular depressi- 


` Fig. 143 Battle-axe, blade resembling 
a saucer, is comparatively 
` broad and big and is 
` attached to the wooden shaft 
with the help of two metallie 
< loops. 


Fig. 144 Battle-axe, broad, crescent- 
shaped blade with a round 

E. ` socket, plain cylindrical 

handle. : 


tle-axe, almost rectangular 
ind slightly curved blade has 
two ockets, plain wooden 
ylındrical handle. 


comparatively 
sembling a 
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At the Windsor Palace, London, is a processional axe of silver with twisted 
handle, 2 feet, 103 inches long. The blade is broad and engraved with raised pattern 
of grapes and vine leaves. It can be compared with the ceremonial battle-axe dis- 


F 


ms 


g. 147 Battle-axe, blade recurved 
like two arches, rectangular 
socket, plain cylindrical 
handle. There is an addi- 
tional plate with which the 

< blade is affixed to the handle. 


Fig. 148 Battle-axe, recurved blade 
like two arches, rectangular 
heavy socket, plain cylindri- 
cal handle. A triangular 
blade is projecting on the 
opposite side > 
(Both these figures have been 
drawn from the illustrated 
manuscript of the Babur- 
nama) 


played in the British Museum, London, which was brought in that Museum in 
1836 A. D. from the last ruler of Delhi. It was one of the twelve -battle-axes that 


were carried before Akbar.*® 


Ankusha (figs. 251 to 258) 


It was the common elephant-goad though Abul Fazl has included it into the 
category of weapons. The Ain-i Akbari records, “The aükusha is a small crook. 
His Majesty calls it gajbaga. Itis used for guiding the elephant and stopping 
him."5? The other implements used for elephants were gad and jagāwat. The 
gad®! was like a two-pronged spear used for piercing the elephant. Jagawat, used 
to quicken the speed of the elephant and also to make him active, comprised 
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epression in the middle and fixed horizontally to a small 


Fig. 149 Battle-axe, curved blade hav- 
ing one end raised upwards, 
rectangular socket, plain 

E wooden handle. 


Fig. 150 Battle-axe, handle ornamented 
: with ridges and floral design. 
- Vase-shaped blade is embelli- 
shed at the lower end with 
atrifoliated design, a ridged 
knob and a cricular ball. 
Round socket is attached to 
the wooden handle. 


. Socket, plain wooden 


ae 
dle. 
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When used by a man riding on the elephant the handle is comparatively short 
and the hook varies much in size ; when carried by a man walking beside the 
elephant the handle is about five feet long and the hook always small. The 


Fig. 153 Tarangaléh, cutting 
edge is semi-circu- 
lar and similar to a 
tabar with square 
socket and plain 
wooden handle. 
Its pinnacle is 
shaped like a 
spear-head. The 
weapon could be 
used both for cutt- 
ing like an axe 
and piercing like a 
spear. Based on 
actual specimen, 
Mughal. 
(National Museum, 
New Delhi colle- 

vu. ction) 


afükusha solely for use were plain (figs. 255,256,258), but the ones for display 


were chiselled (fig. 252) and have handles of ivory (fig. 253) or are covered with 


goldsmith's work and jewels. They vary in length from about 15 inches to nearly 


4 3 


Tarangala 


aspear head is called tarangala?* or taranga- 
that ofa zabar but the pinnacle is 
been used both for cutting and pierc- 


The blade of the axe designed with 
léh (fig. 153). Its cutting edge 1s similar to 
shaped like a spear-head. It could thus have 
ing. 


Jaghnol 


; dle and the head was thick and shaped like a leaf or 
sana EE de It had cutting edges on botb the sides and a thickened 
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ing a helmet or a coat of mail?5 It is 


j ich was found very useful in pierc 
rR 1 a h actual specimens of Mughal period 


not represented in the Babur-nama althoug 
are preserved in the museums of India. 


Fig. 154 Tabar-jaghnol a con- 
bination of tabar 
and jaghnol. On one 
side iS a semi-cir- 
cular blade and on 
the opposite side is 

k a spike. The cylin- 
drical wooden han- 
dle is inserted into 
the round socket. 
Based on an actual 
specimen National 
Museum, New Delhi 
collection) 


Fig. 155 .Busola similar to the 
carpenter’s adze. In 
one of the panitings 
of the Béabur-nama 
it is used for break- 
ing the doors of the 
fortress. It has a — 
plain handle. The 
blade, almost 
rectangular, is 
drooping down. 
Drawn from the 
illustrated manus- 
cript of the Babur- 
nama. 


Tabar-Jaghnol 


It was a combination of tabar and jaghnol hence the name (fig. 154). A double- 
headed axe with a pointed blade like that of the jaghnol on one side and opposite 
to it, one similar to that of the tabar, is rarely depicted in the Babur-nama.?* In the 


[oe Man Singh II Museum, Jaipur, is displayed a Mughal tabar-jaghnol of 17th 


Chisel-like axe 


It was the axe of the holy men and consisted of a chisel-like blade attached 
vertically to a long handle (fig. 139)..55 


Busola 


; JR Bae was similar to the carpenter’s adze, called the busola? and in one of 
the paintings of the Babur-nama it is used in breaking the doors ofa fortress. It 
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P. a T handle, the blade almost rectangular, is drooping gown (fig. 155). 3 
is is different from what Blochmann® calls the busola. The figure reproduced Bo | 2n 


Fig. 156 Jaghnol, steel han- 
dle ridged all over 
and has two 
knobs. It is first 
laequered and then 
painted all over 
with beautiful 
curvilinear lines. 
The heavy blade, 
bifurcated like the 
beaks of a bird, is M 
tastefully ornamen- ۱ الا‎ 

۳ 


ted with mouldings, 

square socket. 
A globular steel T 
knob is affixed on ۳ 
the opposite side | 
of the blade. The 
weopon was found | 
very suitable in | 
piercing a chain 
armour or in 
making a hole 
once hit fiercely on 
the helmet of the 
opponent. Based 
on an actual speci- 
emen. 


(National Museum, 
New Delhi collec- 
tion) 
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Tabar-zin 


Babur has incidentally mentioned the rabar-zin ۳ (saddle-hatchet). Egerton does 
not speak of it. It is called chamkhag, chakhmaq, chakhmagh—a battle- axe 
fastened to the saddle.© The presumably smaller and more specialised tabar-zin 


Fig. 157 Trident  (trisula), 
having two curved 

side blades and a 

straight central 

blade. An arrow- 
head-shaped blade 

is attached at the 
opposite end. A 
pennon is tied. 

Drawn from the 
miniature painting 

< of the Babur-nama. 


Fig. 158 Trident, two side 
curved blades and 


a central blade 

shaped like a à 
spear-head, cylin- : 
drical wooden f 
handle. E 
Drawn from : 
the miniature : 
paintings of the 

Babur-nama. — 


or saddle-axe was known in early Islam and became very popular wi à 
cavalry in the 13th and Mughal cavalry in the 16th M A. o qnem 
continued to be a cavalry weapon till the 18th century. Its blade was generally 
narrower than that of the essentially infantry tabar. Persian influence lay behind 
the growing popularity of this tabar-zin in Mughal India. 


The shafts of the battle-axes were simple occasionally mounted with metallic caps 
e e or e ae both ends. The blades were also somtimes ornamented 
6 battle-axes made of gold and silver, embellished with emb 5 
displayed by the attendants in the court. ossed patterns were 


The shafts of these axes measured generally 3 to 4 feet, head of the axe 3 to 4 
inches horizontally and 5 to 6 inches vertically. 
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In certain cases a dagger (gup/7) was concealed inside the hollow handle. 


Conclusion 


Despite the fire-arms becoming more and more popular the Mughal soldiers 
never altogether abandoned the use of maces, battle-axes or staff weapons. A 
number of foot-soldiers and cavaliers portrayed in the illustrations of the Babur- 
nama carry one or more of these weapons. Several actual specimens displayed in 
the museums of India bear tetimony to the fact that though the use of pole-arms 
and smashing weapons declined with the arrival of fire-arms yet they retained 
their place in some form or the other in the hall of audience as a royal emblem; as 
a present to or from the emperor; as a ceremonial piece; as a work of art and craft 
and, of course, as a weapon during emergency. 
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These rabars were often highly decorated yet the worn appearace of certain surviving speci- 
mens indicate that, at least during the early Mughal period they were real fighting weapons. 
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(length 2 feet, 1 inch, head 6 inches x 3 inches). Its blade and the upper part and butt-end 


of the shaft are ornamented with gold damascening. The middle of the shaftis spirally 
twisted and covered with silver plate. 
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The personal battle-axe of Nadir Shah bearing his name and his title Sahib- X inim in site i in 
gold is displayed in the gallery of Arms and Armour, National Museum, New Delhi. Its length 


is 20.4 inches and the blade is 5.4 inches horizontally and 3.6 inches vertically. The handle i ls: E i 
profusely decorated with floral design in gold and silver work. In the Windsor Palace 3 1 


Museum, London, is a fine battle-axe with enamelled handle inlaid with jewels. This a 
belongs vo Nadir Shah. وه‎ pde 
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Introduction 


The first lesson regarding the necessity of armour was learnt by Babur when 
he was still a youth. In October, 1494 A.D., his guardian, Khudai-birdi Beg, 
died in the first - days fighting, struck by a cross-bow arrow. As the assault was 
made without armour, several bare braves (yikit yilang) perished and many were 
wounded. There were a few other occasions as well when Babur had to fight 
without his armour. Narrating his compaign against Qalat-i-ghilzai in June 
1505 A.D., Babur admits, “On arriving Qalat we attacked at once and from all 
sides without our mail and without siege appliances."? But this was an exception 
Most of the battles fought by Babur were well planned, masterly executed and mc 
(fig. 159) and his soldiers (fig. 160), including horses, Were carefully protected. 


At the time of distress in 1502 A,D., the Younger Khan Dada came to 
Tashkent. Says Babur, “Next day my Younger Khan Dada bestowed on me 
arms of his own and one of his own special horses saddled, and a Mu hal head- 
to-foot Husa Mughul cap; a long coat of Chinese satin with Eden of 
stitchery,* and Chinese armour; in the old fashion, they had Bun on the left Ede 
û mack (chaniai) and an outer bag, and three or four thin 3 “SHA i 
usually hang on their collars, perfume-holders and various E. a e ee 

_ same way, three or four things hung on the right ۹106 7 AACE MM UE 


H ge fae ae A.D. (Shaban), A.D. 911), Babur attacked on the Turkman 
۳۸۵22726 Ol Kabul. Babur writes, “Muhammad Al; Mubashshir Beg one of our 
most daring braves, newly promoted to the rank of bég and well worthy of 
favour, went along the branch-blocked road without his mail, was shot in the 
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belly and instantly surrendered his life. As we had gone forward in haste, most of 
us were not in mail. Shaft after shaft flew and fell; with each one Yusuf's Ahmad 
said anxiously, “Bare? like this you go into it! I have seen two arrows go close 


Fig. 159 A scene from the illustrated 
manuscript of the Babur-nama 
Babur is portraycal wearing 
a ribbed helmet having 
cheek-pieces, half-sleeved 
tunic, short trousers, etc. The 
legs are also protected. 
A long, straight sword inside 
a sheath is tied round his 
waist-belt with two leather 
straps. The sword consists 
of globular disc, rectangular 
pommel and short langets. A 
jamadhar (straight dagger) 
is inserted inside the waisk- 
band. Babur is wearing long 
boots. Mugal, 1597 A.D. 
(National Museum, New 
Delhi) 


4 SON 


A :$ 5 


P LU 


to your head !” said I, «Don't fear! Many as good arrows as these hav 
past my head". So much said, Qasim Beg, his men in full accoutrement, 
a ford on our right and crossed. Before their charge the Hazaras could ma 
stand, they fled, swiftly pursued and unhorsed one after the other b hose 


with them”. 
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A.D., when Babur was a youth of just 24, in Kabul, he composed a long poem, 
a few lines reveal : 


Fig. 160 Excerpt from the illustrated manuscript of the Babur-nama depicting a battle-scene. Fully 
caparisoned horses and armour-clad warriors holding clubs, shields, quivers, bows, 
arrows, swords, etc., are visible (National Museum, New Delhi) 


Fig. 161 Back view of an armoured 
warrior. He is putting on a 
helmet fitted with long 
camail. A lamellar armour is 
worn over the jamà and is 
tied with two straps over the 
shoulders. A quiver filled with 
arrows is tied to his waist. 
He is holding a long straight 
Sword in his right hand. The 
legs also seem to be well 
protected. A crescent motif 
is depicted on the quiver. 


Drawn from the illustrated 

manuscript of the Tarikh-i- 

Khandan-i-Timüria (Khuda 
< Bux Library, Patna) 
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164 


165 166 167 
Dome-shoped bowl inscribed and decorated. Two eye-holes are cut. The 


leaf-shaped end. E > : 
Dome-shaped bowl without a nasal. Decorated all over and inscribed. . 


Dome-shaped bowl decorated with criss-cross design. — 
Dome-shaped bowl decorated with horizontal bands. 
shaped end. ; 

Dome-shaped bowl without a nasal. 
Dome-shaped bowl decorated all o 


(All these faures are Basen 
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168 169 


171 172 173 


Fig. 168 Baydah helmet, oval-shaped with a tang. No nasal, no camail. 


Fig. 169 Baydah helmet, decorated. 2 
Fig. 170 Oval-shaped helmet decorated with vertical bands. Nasal has a leaf-shaped end. 


Fig. 171 Helmet, plain oval-shaped bowl, two cheek flaps and a nasal. 
Fig. 172 Oval-shaped bowl without a nasal, lower nasal decorated. 


Fig. 173 Oval-shaped helmet, decorated with panels, plain nasal, 


(All these figures are based on actual specimens). 
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"Not a man gave ears to my words 

I had but my arrows and quiver 

I had no armour, nor horse mail, nor arms 
I went, the rest, may be all of them stood, 


Stood still as if slain by the foe ۶ 


On the 16th Jan, 1523 A.D., Babur presented a special armour to Shah Mir 
Husain.? Many armour pieces were presented by Babur to his generals as a 
recognition of their meritorious deeds in battles. Throughout the Mughal period 
it was considered an item worthy of gift. 


Helmet (figs. 162 to 173) 


The Baburid helmet, as a rule, was hemispherical (fig. 162). Although 
thickness of material was of some importance in defensive armour, this providing 
of surfaces from which a weapon would slip was considered to be of supreme 
importance (fig. 163). The problem of weight was partly solved by providing a 
padded cap" which was worn under the helmet to protect the head from pressure. 


Initially the Mughals wore spangenhelms of four segments or multi-segment- 
ed type.!® A new feature was a broad strenthening rim (figs. 162, 163, 165, 167) 
given to almost all helmets. The finest Mughal helmets were, however, those 
hammered from one piece of metal (figs. 171, 172). 


Mail, aventail and coifs that covered most of the wearer’s face were some- 
times used during the early medieval period but ever since Babur reintroduced 
the mail camail hanging down from the rim ofa helmet the use of mail coif 
gradually declined. These loose mail camails generally covered only the back and 
the sides of the neck. 


Baburcan also be credited, as evidenced through the miniatures of the 
Babur-nama, with the use of aventails, of lamellar and also of large disc-like or 
rectangular ear-or-cheek-pieces that protected the sides of the neck. The leather 
or quilted aventails faded out in favour of mail in early 17th century A.D. 


used for its protection. Small plumes (unlike Mongol flags) adorned many 
Baburid helmets." 5 


34 
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EA Fig. 174 This incident relates to 1502 A.D. and took place at Tashkent. Babur 


is standing on thestrip of white cloth. In the foreground is an old 
Mughal soldier holding a piece of cloth which he has tied to the leg of 
2 cow, All the soldiers and the horses are fully armoured (from 


the Babur-namà) à 
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Parts of a Baburid helmet 


(a) Crest and spike : Some of the helmets had a crest which was only an 
ornament on the top (figs. 176, 179). The Mongol helmets of the 14th century 
A.D. were fitted with a small flag (fig. 208) while the Baburid helmets had 
mostly a knob with (fig. 202) or without (fig. 200) plume, an upward pointing 
peak, an arrow-head-shaped spike (fig. 205), and similar designs that can only 


have had a decorative function. It is typical of Indian and Persian helmets of 
the 16th century A.D. 


(b) Skull or bow: The most vital part was the skull that protected the 
head (figs. 168 to 172). It was mostly hemispherical or bowl-shaped or dome- 
shaped. The oute1 surface was plain (fig. 168), ribbed (fig. 173), or grooved 
(fig. 173). The border near the rim was plain or at times decorated with floral or 


geometrical designs (fig. 172), The mail camail was attached to the rim (figs. 175, 
176, 177). 


(c) Nasal: The Baburid soldiers used helmets with or without nasal or 
nose-guard?? (figs. 170, 171, 173). In one miniature painting’ is depicted a 
curved nasal which protected the entire nose. It was probably fixed. In another 
painting? sliding nasal is painted (fig. 171). Such nasals were moved up and down 
with a lock. Itnever touched the nose or any other part of the face. The ends 
(or terminals) of the nasals were generally leaf-shaped (figs. 162, 165). 


(d) Camail: It was a guard of mail for the sides, neck and shoulders 
(fips. 175to 179) It consisted oftiny rings (figs. 183 to 187) interlinked and 
attached to the rim of the helmet which bore holes.” The camail curtain was 
long enough to reach the wearer's shoulders with a pointin the front of each 
corner and with another two in the centre of the back (figs. 176, 177, 178). 


(e) Cheek-pieces : These were metallic or leather pieces hung from the 
sides of the helmet to protect the ears and sides of the face? (figs. 160, 192). 
Barring a few exceptions all the helmets worn by the soldiers of Babur have 
cheek-pieces (fig. 174). These flaps (or plates) were round, leaf-shaped or foliated 
at the end? fig. 211). 


(f) Padding : Babur clearly records that for reasons ofcomfort, a soft cap 
known as duwulgha-burka (or dubalgha burk) was first worn on the head and 
over this was put on the helmet.” 


Classification of Baburid helmets 


(a) Baydah : It was an 'egg-like' helmet and was fitted with a plume. Its. 
lower edge was rimmed (fig. 172). A curved nasal, having both ends broad-lined 
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dto the helmet. It had pentagonal cheek-pieces and a camail of 
| variety. : 


Fig. 175 Armoured warrior wearing a 
dome-shaped helmet fitted 
with camail, He is putting 
on a half-sleeved armour over 

< a full-sleeved shirt. 


Fig. 176 Armoured cavalier wearing a 
ribbed helmet witha kalaghi 
and fitted with a camail. He 
is putting on a half-sleeved 
armour over a full-sleeved 
shirt. Legs inside the stirrups 
are protected with armour. > 


It had a distinct hemispherical bowl and a wide rim turned | 
s. Though quite simple yetit was a quite effective and practical 


att 
for 


3 5 
ET 


Ex 
yr Fig. 177 Armoured cavalier wearing a 
e dome-shaped helmet with 
camail and a  half-sleeved 
Jamellar armour over a full- 
sleeved shirt. He carries a 
— bow inside a girban. 


red cavalier putting on 
met with cheek- 


d armour and 
His feet are 
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(c) Dubalghé : It was a dome-shaped helmet surmounted by a small bud- 


shaped pinnacle. It had no cheek-piece and no camail. A flat nasal was some- 
times attached to it. 


Fig. 179 A horsed-archer wearing a 
ribbed helmet and a half- 
sleeved lamellar armour over 
a full-sleeved shirt. He is 
carrying a bow in his hand 
while a sword is tied to his 
waist. Drawn from the 
Mughal miniatures, 16th 
centruy A.D. 


(d) Kantop : It was made of a single piece and it covered the back head, 
two ears, sides and neck. It did not require any separate cheek-piece or camail. 
The edges were strengthened with additional curved plate.?? 


Fig. 180 Details of a chár-üinà plate depicting flower, creeper and geometrical design in gold S: 
damascening. Four buckles atiached to the belt are visible. Based on an. actual Mughal SI 
specimen (Windsor Castle, London). 2 
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(e) Khud : It was a bowl-shaped helmet with or without a movable nasal .?9 
Its pinnacle was a small tang. The border was decorated with floral design. 


Fig. 181 Two armoured warriors, the 
one on the left is putting on a 
hat-like helmet and a breast- 


plate, the other on the right 1 SA 
has a dome-shaped helmet, SZN 
coat of lamellar armour and a S^ 


star-shaped breast-plate. Both 
are wearing hand armour and 
are carrying weapons. 
(Drawn from the Mughal 
miniature paintings of 16th 
century A.D.) > 


(f) Mongol helmets: The skull was of semi:round shape crowned with a 
short thick spike (or with a tube for the plume). One such type depicted in the 


N } 


Fig. 182 Breast-plate, almost square in 
shape with four straps, one 
at each corner. Drawn from 
the Mughal miniature pain- 
tings of the 16th century A.D. 

< (after S.P. Verma) 


/ 


miniatures of the Babur-nama shows a warrior wearing a helmet made of one 
piece and moulded so as to fit the human head. It covered the cheeks and a part 
of the shoulder? (fig. 208). 
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(g) Nagara-type: One helmet, as seen in the painting, is shaped like an 
inverted kettle-drum (nagara). The bowl consisted of splints (or was grooved). 
It had no camail. Curved cheek-pieces with rounded ends were attached.?? It had 
no spike or crest, no nasal and no provision for plumes. 


183 184 
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Fig. 183 Chain mail. Each link passes through four others ina regular pattern so that the links 

lie flat. im 
Fig. 184 Double links, closely woven, inside diameter is less. : e 
Fig. 185 Inside diameter is still less. In all These four drawings (183 to 186) the outside opui مت‎ : 

of the link is the same but the inside diameter gets progressively smaller, closing the 

opening. z E V 
Fig. 186 Width of the link is more than half of the internal diameter and, therefore, here i agi 

opening. 220 75 E 


(h) Oval: Some helmets were oval-shaped hav ng no 
attached round the edge which was slightly protruding atth 
camails.?? 3 ERSE 
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Helmets in battle 


It has been stated earlier how two braves, Shah-suwar and Samad hada 
duel. Shah-suwar had not put on his helmet so he sustained severe head 


injury and it was trepanned.?? 


On Saturday, the 13th day of the second Jumada of the date 933 A.H. (17th 
March, 1533 A.D.), Babur's army encamped near the village of Khanwa. Babur 
describes the Indian army, “they advanced towards the victorious encampment, 
intending to give battle. The holy warriors of Islam, trees in the garden of 
valour, moved forward in ranks straight as serried pines, and like pines uplift 
theircrests to heaven, uplifting their helmet crests those that strive in the way 
of the Lord." ?* ; 


Fig. 187 Mail made of alternate rows of links cut from a plate each with a bar across it and 
ordinary round links (after G.C. Stone) 


It has been described in the previous pages as to how Tambal had hit 
Babur’s head very severely when the latter was not covered with a helmet. Babur 
was again hit, this time by a foot-soldier in Kabul, when the cuirass was on his 
body but not the helm.” Once Tambal chopped at Babur's head so dangerously 
that despite the helm being on his head Babur sustained a very deep wound.?? 
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Armour for breast and back 


A number of mail shirts or coats were used by the Baburid soldiers (fig. 181) 
Nevertheless, mail as such rarely appears in the illustrated manuscripts of the 
Babur-nama. One can only assume that it was generally worn under other 
garments or these outer garments were mail-lined. The extensive frogging apparent 


down the fronts of many such garments does suggest a heavy construction 
that needed external support.?? 


A Mail was a popular defence on its Own, worn over a quilted coat (kubcha) or 
Jama. 


Joshan 


It was either one single plate or a set of two plates covering the front of the 
body from the neck upto the waist or little below the waist. It was made of a 
single piece. It was a breast-plate (fig. 182) and was fastened on the chest with 
cross-straps running over the shoulders and tucked at the back.!?? S.P. Verma has 
illustrated six joshans from the miniature paintings of Akbar's court.*? A similar 
plate was worn on the back also. These were of the following types : 


(G) Round**—it was further divided into the one having plain edges or the 
other having foliated edges. 


(ii) Square“ 


(iii) Rectangular! 


These plates were sometimes ornamented with embossed floral pattern in the 
centre. Square and rectangular plates do not seem to have been very popular with 
with Baburid soldiers. On each plate, irrespective of its shape, were generally 
four holes for carrying the cross-straps. 


When the plate for the back is added it is still called *breast-plate' or “breast 
and back’ or ‘back and breast'.' 


These separate pieces i.e., plates for the chest and the back were an alternative 
for the char-aina. 


Char-aina 


The word finds no mention in the Babur-nama although it was the most 
popular armour of the Mughal period. It consisted of four pieces—a breast-plate, 
a back-plate and two small pieces for the sides'^ (fig. 180). All the four plates 
were connected together with leather straps.°? All these plates were slightly bent 
inside in view of the curvature of the chest. S.P. Verma suggests that the char-aina 
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was worn under the bagtar, as itis not visible to us in the illustrations.?! Babur 
mentions a chest-guard?? called gharicha.”* 


Angrakha 


It is also spelt as angirakha. It was a surcoat, a long robe worn over armour in 
India. W. Irvine’ calls it identical with alkhalig (a tight fitting coat) which is 
not correct. H. Blochmann?? has given its reproduction where it is shown as a 
long wadded coat. It opened in the front and reached below the knee. 


Bukhtar 


It is also spelt as baktar, bakhtar or bagtar. This is the name for body 
armour in general, whether were of the cuirass (char-aina) or chain mail (zirih) 
description.” From the illustrations of the Babur-nümà it may be inferred that it 
was made of chips of metal arranged like the scales of a fish. It was a lamellar 
armour.?? 


SN NY PER ALAS, VI AGES. 
WES ۱۳۳ 


Fig. 188 Details of Mughal coat of | 

mail, fine riveted links of 

steel are very closely inter- 

laced, leaving hardly any 

space in between. Probably 

these are double mail. 

(National Museum, New 

Delhi) 


Sadiqi 


It was a short coat, without sleeves, with epaulettes.9? It had short and | 
raised collars.9 l 


Jiba 


ic It is also spelt as jaibah. Jiba so often used to describe the quilted corselet?? | 
Seems to have a wider meaning since the jiba-khana contained both joshan and 
= Kuhahf?, i.e., coats of mail and horse mail with accoutrements.4^ It can have 


۱ been only from this source that Babur’s men obtained the horse mail. 
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Blochmann** Says that jiba was a general name for armour. He has given no 
figure of it. Steingass*" believes it to have originated from the Arabic jibbat, and 
translates it as ‘coat of mail’, ‘a cuirass’, ‘any kind of armour’. Erskine® calls it 
jaba. In all probability it was a fabric covered mail and was clearly heavy. The 
Turkish kaburah and Persian gabr were more or less same as jaibah or ۶ 
It was long sleeved, quilted and it covered a greater part of the body.”° 


Jiba could also be the under-corselet to which the four plates of char-aina 
or round plates of joshan™ were attached when mail was worn." 


On Monday, the 31st May, 1519 A.D. (Ist and 2nd Jumada, 925 A.H.) in 
Kabul the chiefs of the Yusuf-zai Afghans led by Malik Shah Mansur were 
dressed in robes of honour (khilat). To Malik Shah Mansur was given a long 
silk coat and an under-coat (jiba) with its buttons; to one of the other chiefs was 
given a coat with silk sleeves and to six others silk coats."? 


Zirah 


Variously spelt as zirih bagtar, zirah bukhtar, zirah baktah, etc., it was a 
typical Indo-Persian coat of mail. A number of zirih bukhtar can be seen in the 
illustrations of the Babur-nama. These were of various sizes and shapes.? Some 
had short sleeves while others had long ones. Asa rule it hada plain high 
collar, was half-sleeved and open in the front. It reached up to the mid-thigh. 
The zirih worn by the ‘horse-riders was shorter in length. It rested little below 
the waist and had a slit on the lower part of the back to facilitate mounting the 
horse. 


Fig. 189 Warrior putting on a half- 
sleeved coat of lamellar ar- 
mour over a full-sleeved shrit. 
He is holding the reins in his 
left hand. Drawn from the 
illustrated manuscript of 
Akbar’s period. 


Describing his battle with Tambal in 1500 A.D. at onde Bur 
“Next day we moved out against him, formed up with right an ED e E 
van, our horses in their mail, our men in theirs, and wie E rts AE 
mantlets, flung to the front... ...At the time of engaging, our loot-sOldlers, p 


Eee) » 74 
vided how laboriously with the mantlets were quite in the rear’. 
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In the battle of Sar-i-pul Babur was defeated. He writes, “As we wished to 
fight, we marched from our camp at dawn, wein our mail, our horses in theirs 
formed up in array of right and left, centre and van." ^? 


Pap was a strong fort. which belonged to Akshi. Babur sent Sayyid Qasim 
with a few braves to occupy it in 1502 A.D. One night 70-80 Papis, all in mail, 
managed to reach the fort with the help of ladders and let the draw-bridge down. 
Sayyid Qasim was sleeping. He suddenly got up and with a few persons, all 
without mail, he killed the Papis in ۴ 


Fig. 190 Details from the illustrated 
manuscript of Mughal period 
showing warriors engaged in 
war. Only the bows of the 
two warriors are visible, the 
prominent warrior is wearing 
a conical helmet, a half-sleev- 
ed coat of lamellar armour, 
arms guard and leg armour. 


Babur attempted to defend the citadel of Akshi when came Tambal himself 


with two or three thousand men in mail, crossed the bridge and went into the 
citadel. Later peace was restored.” 


Fig. 191 Details from the illustrated 
manuscript of the Mughal 
period depicting a cavalier 
using a bow. A sword anda 
quiver filled with arrows is 
tied round his waist. The 
warrior is putting on a ribbed 
helmet, a coat anda pair of 
arms-guard. 


Sultan Quli Chunaq?? (one-eared) showed his act of bravery in 1504 A.D. in 
Kabul when a few Afghans confronted Babur. In Babur’s words, “Sl. Quli 
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Chunaq, all in his mail as he was, got up, slashed at, and took him. This was 


one of SI. Quli’s deeds done under my own eyes, which led to his favour and 
promotion”.” 


Babur captured Kabul in 1505 A.D. and “one day our centre, right and left 
were ordered to put on their mail and their horse’s mail to go close to the town, 
and to display their equipments so as to strike terror on them. 


In Kabul itself Babur was once attacked in 1507 A.D. by a force of five 
thousand soldiers, all in mail, under the command of Shah Shuja Arghun alias 
Shah Beg.*! 


on the 6th January, 1510 A.D. (Thursday 4th Muharram, A.H. 926,) while 
capturing the fort of Bajaur in Kabul orders were given that the army should put 
on mail,? arms and get to horses; that the left wing should move swiftly to the 
upper side of the fort, cross the water at the water entry? and dismount on the 
north side of the fort. 


In Kabul on the 14th March, 1589 A.D., Babur took action against Hati 
Kakar, a bad ruler. Says Babur, “At breakfast time (9 a. m.) we put our mail on 
and moved forward faster’’®4 Hat; Kakar was set right. 


On Friday, the 8th of Rajab (20thApril, 1526 A.D.)was fought the famous 
battle at Panipat?? which proved a turning point. In this battle Babur was 
armoured from head to foot and so were his soldiers and his horses. Ibrahim 
Lodi, his warriors and war-elephants, were similarly well protected. This battle is 
very carefully illustrated on one of the folios of the Babur-nama (fig. 291) of the 
National Museum, New Delhi." Between the cannons, the armoured soldiers 
with bows and arrows are making sallies. Even the drummers beating drums to 
infuse courage among the attackers, as per the painting, are helmeted and 
armoured.?3 | 


Armour for other parts of the body 


of mail) were very widely used to 


: t-plate (or coat 
While the helmet and breast-p ( e body were not neglected. 


protect the head and the trunk, other parts of th 


Neck protector 
the neck and shoulders and was attached to the 


ail for 
It was the guard of m te piece of armour was not used. 


helmet. Probably gorget as a separa 


Girdles 


Many varieties of girdles 
of the costume. The paika ۶ 


d also as a part | 
were worn both as an ornament es sa par 
katzeb (also called ‘court girdle’), the cloth belt 
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tied around the waist over the Jama, was both a decoration and a necesssty.9? The 

- kamarband was a waist-belt protecting the abdomen, groin and waist?! (fig. 193). 
Its another variant was yakbandi which was usually a belt with slings for the 
sword and the hook to hang it from, when on foot.” 


Fig. 192 Fully armoured 
cavalier putting on 

a dome-shaped 

ribbed helmet, 

lamellar body ar- 

mour, arms-guard, 
leg-guard, etc. 

He is carrying bow 

and arrow, quiver 

and sword. Drawn 

from the Mughal 

< miniature painting. 


Fig. 193 An armoured cava- 
lier putting on a 
ribbed helmet with 
camail, half-sleev- 
ed body armour, 
arms-guards, etc. 
A quiver and a 
sword are tied 
round his waist. 
Drawn from the 
Mughal miniature 
painting. > 


Hand armour 


It consisted of a curved plate which covered the outer side of the hand from 
the knuckle to the elbow (figs. 192,193). A short curved plate (covering the wrist 
and hand up to four inches) was attached to the outer plate. There was no 


gauntlet i.e., the knuckle part was left unprotected. A few distinct varieties, as 
noticed in the illustrations of the Babur-nama, are: : 


(1) Bajüband made of two pieces of steel hin ged together. It was fastened 


by four laces, probably of leather, two on each side. Th 
* 3 2 à 2 t et b 
wrist while the pointed one reached the elbow. par covered the 


(2) Bajuband moulded in the form of a hand and used as an armour. It 
covered almost the full arm and was provided with a number of straps to fasten. 
It was not very popular and was used very rarely. 33 
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Armour for the legs 


Shoes 


Many varieties of leather sandals, shoes and boots (fig. 199) were used both 
by the warriors and civilians alike. These shoes provided some protection to the 
feet and were further protected by soleret or other covering of mail? (figs. 192, 
193, 199). 


Fig. 194 Leg armour covering the foot 
and the foreleg, decorated. 


Fig. 195 Leg armour of steel and the 
foot armour of chain mail. 

Fig. 196 Leg armour of plate and 
mail, profusely decorated. 
The leather straps, used for 
fastening are seen. 


Fig. 197 Foot armour covering from 
the toe to the ankle. 

Fig. 198 Leg armour profusely orna- 
mented. The knee-cap is 
attached to it. The method 

< of fastening is noteworthy. 


Fig. 199 Rāk or leg-guard made like a 
boot. It covered the leg 
upto the knee. Itis made of 
two pieces connected by 
means of hinges. > 


(Drawn from the miniature 
paintings of the Mughal 
school, 16-17 centuries A.D.) 


Moza-yi-ahani 


This was an iron sock covering the foot or the foreleg. According to S. P. 
Verma, “It was made of two separate pieces. The front had a shin-guard and a 
cover for the upper part of the foot. This was made of a sheet of metal and both 
of its pieces seem either cast or connected by means ofhinges. The second part 
of the moza-yi-ahni comprised a guard for the calf muscles, the heel and the sole. 
This piece was worn separately and was hinged to the shin-guard.? It was smaller 


in size than the rak. 


Rak or Rag 


It was a leg-guard made like a boot. It covered the leg upto the | 
made of two pieces connected by means of hinges?? (fig. 199). 
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Ranak 
It was an iron leg-piece or greave. Five different varieties have been noticed 
in the illustrations of the Babur-nama i.e., (1) single piece ranak which extended 
from the thigh to the shin, (ii) two-piece ranak: one piece covered the thigh and 
the knee while the second piece covered the shin. Both the pieces were joined 
together, (iii) lamellar ranak which was made of very small pieces and covered the 
entire leg from thigh to the toe, (iv) nimcha ranak which was very short and 
200 201 202 


203 204 205 


Fig. 200 Cavalier, fully armoured, long boots, short sword. 

Fig. 201 Armoured foot-soldier with a spear, wearing foct-armour also. 
Fig. 202 Armoured cavalier with a bow in qirban and a drawn sword. 
Fig. 203 Armoured knight with a convex shield. 

Fig. 204 Cavalier fully armoured with quiver. 

Fig. 205 Cavalier with foot in the stirrups, and carrying lance. 


covered only the thigh and the knee, and (v) combined ranak, in which the thigh 
was covered with a plate to which was attached the knee-cap while the lower part 
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Fig. 


. 206 


207 


g. 208 


209 


Cavalier with a 
helmet, curved 
cheek-pieces, body 
armour of lamellar, 
decorated shield. 


Armoured cavalier 
with his foot in the 
stirrups, sword and 
shield. 


Cavalier with 
sword and shield, 
quiver with bow 
and arrows. 


Oval-shaped hel- 
met, scale armour, 


rectangular shield. > 
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208 209 


Fig. 210 Excerpt from the illustrated 
manuscript of the Babur-nama 
portraying a cavalier putting 
on helmet, lamellar body 
armour, hand-guards and 
leg-guard. He is carrying a 
sword and a shield in his two 

4 hands. 
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(covering the shin and the ankles) was made of interlinked chain mail. There were 
ten or more fastenings.°’ 


The ranak allowed greater mobility than moza-yi-ahni and rak. It was made 
of one, two, or more plates rounded at the ends and bent about the curve of the 


leg half way above and below the knee. 


Bigger point Shield (figs. 212 to 225) 

There are several references for the use of shield in the Babur-nama. Although 
the exact material of which these shields were made is not clearly recorded yei the 
following reference indicates that some of these were made of hide. In 1506 A.D. 
Babur had an encounter with Khwarizmi people. Babur says, “again and again 
their shooting was such that their arrows pierced shield?? and cuirass, sometimes 
the two cuirasses."^9? 


Khalkha 


This kind of shield was circular and was formed from a tightly wound spiral 
of cane bound with silk threads.1° Such shields were deep and convex and covered 
a major part of the face and the chest. 


Pahri 


It was a small shield of cane or bamboo. This was flat, light, reasonably 
strong and bound with cotton or silk threads to make beautiful patterns. 


Sipar 


gt is the Persian name for a shield and was very common during the Mughal 
India. These were of steel*®® or hide,!™ generally of 17 to 24 inches in diameter. 


Tur or Tura 


The rara originally seems to have been a large, wooden round shield having a 
large central boss. Babur has mentioned its use very often. Describing his 
compaign against Tambal on the 8th August, 1499 A.D. (A.H. 905) Babur says, 
“Commissaries were sent galloping off at once, some to call up the horse and foot 
of the distant armies, others to urge return on Bambar-ali and whoever else was 
away in his own district, while energetic people were told off to get together 
mantlets (rara), showels, axes and the what-nots of war material and stores for 
men already with us. % Same year, says Babur, “Next day we moved out against 
Tambal, formed up with right and left, centre and van, our horses in their mail 
our men in theirs, and with foot-soldiers, bearing mantlets, flung to the front. 107 
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Fig. 211 A battle-scene. The painting 1S p 
restless energy of ۰ Babur, 
him is Mugim holding a shield. 
both sides (from the Babur-nama). 
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: 222 
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Fig. 212 Convex and hemispherical, decorated all over. 
Fig. 213 Convex, outer surface fitted with five knobs (only three visible) with tassels 
Fig. 214 Convex and conical, decorared all over, nagara type. 
Fig. 215 Edges made of overlapping splints, made of leather. 
Fig. 216 Outer surface decorated with geometrical designs, circular shield. 
Fig. 217 Circular shield decorated with geometrical design and sun in the centre. 
Fig. 218 Inside view, beaded border, square cushion with two leather straps. 
Fig. 219 Deeply curved and hemispherical shield having curved bosses like things on the outer 
surface, made of hide. 
Fig. 220 Inner view of a shield, decorated on inside also. 
Fig. 221 Leaf-shaped shield, borders decorated with floral and creeper design. 
Fig. 222 Almost flat and rectangular, embossed with a flower in the centre. 
Fig. 223 Hemispherical and convex, surmounted by a small pinnacle. The upper part is plain 


while the lower part is decorated with rectangular designs. 
(Drawn from the manuscript of the Babur-nama) 


These tiaras were mantlets. These were probably made of laminated wood, 
sometimes reinforced with cotton thread with a simple horizontal grip. It was also 
convex enough to carry water from a stream, although in this instance its large 
metal boss over the hand-grip may have provided a more effective container.105 


Fig. 224 Inner view of a circular shield. 
A square cushion was padded 
to which were attached two 
leather straps which themselves 
were screwed to four rings 
which served as the washers 
for the knobs on the outside. 
Drawn from an actual 
specimen, Mughal, 17th 
century A.D. 


ur’s orders, seven hundred carts (araba) 


rts five or six mantlets (tira) were 
were placed in the front. Between every two ca 


fixed behind which the matchlockmen were to stand to w oc 
bly carried by the foot-soldiers and were fixed on the gro 


wall. ; ۱ ۰ 
: i been mentioned i. e, sipar, 

Ain-i- 7 four kinds of shields have be MT E 

ü m = P the horsemen and foot-soldiers orl nla 
MM RS Lo or ablong shields are represented very rarely in thi 


In the battle of Panipat, as per Bab 
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miniatures of the Babur-nama and do not seem to have been much favoured by 
the Baburid soldiers. These shields were slung on the back of the soldiers, when 
not in use, and with cross strings fastened on the chest. In the battle-field the 
soldier held it in his left hand, the sword or spear being in his right. For gripping, 
two loops of leather, attached straight or crosswise, were provided inside the shield 
(fig 218). These loops were screwed or attached to a square sttuffed pad (fig. 224). 


The outser side of the shield was ornamented with four to six knobs of metal 
and was embellished with floral, creeper and geometrical designs. Richly decorated 
shields with the patterns of Persian scroll work are also available.” 


Fig. 225 Outer view of a circular 
shold having four circles. 


Armourer 


A number of armourer have been mentioned in the Babur-nima, one of them 
was Muhibb-i-ali,14 who was also a brave soldier. Another person was Hatim. In 
the battle of Qandhar in 1507 A.D., Hatim was the Armoury Master and Abul- 
hasan was the armourer who took active part. After conquering the battle of 
Panipat, Babur sent Abdul Malik, the armourer, as the head of an army to 
suppress the rebellion of Ilias Khan on the 17th March, 1527 A.D.¥? Similarly, 
another armourer Abdul Malik was sent to capture Chandawar and Rapri in 1527 
A.D. Later on Thursday, 3rd Feb., 1527 A.D. (24th Jamada, I, 935 A.D.), Abdul 
Malik was sent as an envoy to Shah Tahmasp of Persia. 


When Babur became emperor of India, he still remembered Ustad Muhammad 
Amin, the armourer of Kabul and his one time friend, and in a letter sent to his 
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officer Babur instructed that 1 
Amîn, the armourer, should be taken proper care 
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ital of Farghana. The painting is by Str Das. 


Fig. 226 A market scene of Andijin, the cap À 
Trade in almonds is vividly depicted (from the Babur-néma). 
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Horse armour 


hed which contained joshan 


ing Babur's ti jiba-khana bli 
During Babur’s time jiba-khanas were establis pein 1601, A.D. 


(mail for the soldiers) and kuhah (horse mail with accoutrement 


Wy 


| Babur is seated under a tree and the person kneeling in front of him is 
- Khusrau Shah. From here Babur marched to Kabul. Soldiers are armed 
ous weapons including matchlock guns (from the Babur-nama). 
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Babur marched out of Samarkand in order to fi 


was the Kohik river. Babur says, “It was the season (July) when this river comes 
down in flood. We rode right Into it, man and horse in mail. Tt was just fordable 
for half-way over ; after that it had to be swum. For more than an arrow’s flight 


we, man and mount in mail, made our horses swim and so got across. Once out 
of the water, we cut-off the horse’s armour and let it lie. 1 


ght Shaibaq Khan. Onthe way 


Fig. 228 Qashqû or chafron for horse's 
head. It covered only the 
forehead. It is made ofa 
single piece of steel. > 


Fig. 229 Cavalier putting on a helmet, 
a half-sleeved coat and leg 
armour. He is carrying a bow. 
A quiver filled with 
arrows is tied round his 
< waist. 


a an Hazaras, a tribe in Kabul, in 
In 1506 A.D. Babur attacked on the Turkman ras, ul, 
F He says, “Deep indeed was the snow that winter. Off the road it was 
upto a horse’s gaptall® so deep that the night-watch was in the saddle through 
till sheet of dawn. 1" 
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At the decisive battle of Panipat, Babur formed his line of battle in six briga- 
des, besides his body guard in the centre, where he posted himself. Before each of 
the brigade he placed a squadron of light horse, and in front of the whole his 


Fig. 230 A cavalier by the side of his 
war-horse. A saddle with 
stirrups is fastened on the 
back of the  caparisoned 
animal. The warrior is 


carrying a battle-axe. Drawn 
from the Mughal miniature 
painting. 


Fig. 231 Saddle, made of leather and 
covered with cloth. It is 
semi-circular and is tied with 
a broad leather strap which 
crossed the horse’s chest and 
fastened the saddle to keep 

< it from slipping back. 


artillery and rocket wagons, in three divisions. The artillery commenced the action 
and in spite of being surrounded by Ibrahim Lodi's cavalry and elephantry, caused 
Pt 
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great slaughter among them. Babur had ordered his right and left wing cavaliers 
to fall back by which his army was thrown into a circle, and after standing the 
repeated assaults of the enemy he collected two brigades of choosen war-horses,!8 


Fig. 232 Nal, semi-circular horse-shoe ; 
bearing nine holes through Fig. 233 Nal, same as fig. No. 232 
which the nails were affixed. above. 


Fig. 234 Nal, crescent-shaped horse- 
shoe with nine holes for 
affixing the nails. lt was 
made of iron. => 


and let them to a grand charge, before which the enemy gave way, and thus 
dawned the Mughal rule in India. 


Oashqa : 
f dand was usually a plate 
It was a chanfron-an armour for a horse’s hea 
moulded into the shape of the front part of the horse. Some hones are depicted 
in the miniature paintings as wearing a smaller frontale or demi-frontale . The 
Baburid chanfron usually had a holder for a plume. It was a single steel plate 
moulded like the head of a horse with straps around the jaws (fig. 228). 


Bridle ; 
i ts: (i) headstall, (b) bit, and (c) rein. Head- 
A. bridle has three essential par o RACES eiie toc 


stall is an arrangement of straps or cor | : 
(figs. 229 230). The bits were of two kinds-snaffle and curb. Snaffle was a plain 


bar with the reins fastended to the rings at the ends. Curb had an arch (or plate) 
in the horse's mouth and the vertical bars in the end. The reins were of leather. z 
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Saddle 


One of the reasons of the success of the Islamic armies in India had been the 
use of the saddle and the stirrups (figs. 230,231). On the 17th July, 1501 A.D., 
Babur had a horse race with Qasim Beg and Qambar Ali. Babur writes, “My 


Fig. 235 Rikab, stirrups, rectangular 
base, pentagonal shape. It 
z= was tied with a leather strap. 


Fig. 236 Rikāb, stirrups, rectangular 
base, semi-circular shape. It 
was tied with a leather strap 
and was made of metal. > 


horse was leading when J, thinking to look at their behind, twisted myself round; 
the girth may have slackened for my saddle turned and I was thrown on my head 
to the ground." In July, 1502 A.D., Babur saw the army of the Elder Khan 
Dada of Tashkent. He writes that the Mughal horses were adorned in a unique 
fashion and the saddles were made of green shagreen leather.!?" There were many 
occasions when Babur and his soldiers had to spend the whole night on the 
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saddle?! On the 15th may, 1519 A.D. (Sunday, first Jumada), Khwaja 
Muhammad Ali brought an excellent saddled horse as an offering to Babur. 


Another saddled horse was presented to Babur by Qasi 
y Qasim Beg on the 2nd 
September, 1519 A.D. (Saturday, the 8th of Ramzan, AH. 925) 22 


Fig. 237 Artak-i-kajem, armour for 
the horse. It protected from 
the shoulders to the tail and 
fromthe back down to the 
chest. It was a quilted 
covering. 


Fig. 238 Chest armour for the pro- 
tection of the chest. It was 
made of one piece and was 
fastened round the chest with 
the help of leather straps. 


i 2 ani ty was held in 
f Babur at the battle of Panipat a large party ` 

the Gee ean oF ie domed building of Ibrahim Lodi. At this party there 

were bestowed upon Humayun à chür-qab a sword-belt and a tipuchag horse 

with saddle mounted in gold.!^! Interestingly p E P d 
zi ibi is camp and Kandhar in .D. Babur writes, 

amn in o We and strings of he-camels, she-camels and 


“There were excellent tipuc. ae | 
mules, bearing saddle-bags of silken stuffs and cloth tents of scarlet cloth and 


velvet, 125 
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The saddles were usually covered with a saddle-cloth called ghasiya. It was 
generally a square with openings for the horn and cantle of the saddle. The 


Fig. 239 Gardani, one piece armour 
moulded in the form of 
horse’s neck. It was tied 
round the neck with the help 
of leather straps. > 


Fig. 240 Gardani or neck 
armour made of 
one piece of steel 
and fastened ro- 
und the neck with 
five leather straps. 


saddles were tied with one or more broad straps crossing the horses’ chest and 
fastened to the saddle to keep it from slipping back. 


Stirrups 


Babur in his autobiography mentions the name of one Haider Rikabdar (i.e., 
stirrup-holder)^* who was with him in his early days and another Yusuf-i-Ali? 
whom Babur relied much. On the 27th June, 1519 A.D., Abul Muslim Kukuldash 
arrived as envoy from Shah Shuja. There was a swimming competition between 
Kukuldash and Yusuf-i-Ali. The latter won and was rewarded by Babur with a 


saddled horse and a jewelled stirrup. 
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The stirrups were made of metal (fig. 235 
flat base (fig. 236). Sometimes a s 
attached to it. 


g. 235). It was a U-shaped piece with a 
pur (a pricking instrument with point) was also 


Fig 241 Imari, looking like 
a tent with an 
= entrance. 


Fig. 242 Litter, square body with a 
small dome. > 


shoe), shaped like a 


` The feet of the horse were protected with nals (horse- 
crescent (figs. 232 to 234). 


Artak-i-kajem 
This was the main armour forthe horse and protected from the shoulders 
to the tail and from the back down to the chest. Only the legs were 
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left bare. It was a kind of quilted covering studded with metallic plates. These 
plates were decorated with sword designs. Many kinds of artak-i-kajem are seen 
in the miniatures on the Babur-nama (fig. 237). 


Fig. 243 Litter 


Gardani 


Mostly it was a one-piece armour moulded in the form of horse’s neck. It 
was made of iron plates and chains hinged together (fig. 239) It was fastened 


round the neck with straps of leather. The two-piece gardani are also seen 
(fig. 240). 


Elephant armour 


Babur had initially no elephants in his army. He invaded India only with 
12000 armoured horses. He records that the standing army of Ibrahim Lodi, his 
main opponent in India in 1526 A.D., consisted of one lakh foot-soldiers and 
one thousand armoured elephants.?' Later the elephants formed the part of the 
Mughal force and on the 12th December, 1528 A.D., Babur had presented, 


among many other items, ten war-elephants with accoutrements to Askari, his 
son. 


In the miniature paintings of the Babur-nama the elephants are very well 
protected. Tt consisted of the followint items : 
Pakhar 

It was a frontlet which. protected the forehead and the trunk, specially the 


— "trunk, which is the vital organ of an elephant. It was made of steel plates and 
Chains and consisted of two parts : one covering the head and other the trunk. 
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generally seen: one which covered the entire trunk 


only half of the trunk. Both these types could 
244 


Two kinds of pakhars are 
and the other which covered 


1 245 
i lanted singly in the ground to prevent the advance of horses or elephants; 
AM E Fernoations to hinder the attacking troops. Four spikes, each one inch long. 
Fig. 245 Caltrap. Four spikes radiating from a common point so that in any position one stands 
vertically. Each spike is one inch long, 


(Based on actual specimens) 
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further be made with or without the head-plate. The pakhar was usually 
embellished with embossed floral and geometrical designs. A plate just below the 
forehead was sometimes decorated with plumes. 


Fig 246 Litter, square. 


Fig. 247 Seat used for soldiers to 
descent from heights. It is 
almost square and is support- 
ed by four chains. 


Fig. 248 Howdah, with a canopy 
and an opening. 


Tusk protector 
The tusks were partly or completely covered with armour. 
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Andhiyari 


During the battle, the eyes of the war-ele 


; hant were protected by means of 
a kind of cloth called andhiyari. 5 pelt y 


«<. Fig. 249 Howdah, flat and rectangular. 


Fig. 250 Howdah, with a canopy. = 


Gajagaha 


tal plates shaped like a 
Also called ear-protector. These were leather or me 
fan and were used for the protection of the huge fan-shaped ears of the elephant. 


Hath jhool 


It was a body armour. It was made of steel plates and chains and consisted 
of two parts. Sometimes it was made of one piece only. The steel plates were 
hinged together on a quilted covering. No name for this armour has been 


assigned by Abul Fazl. The armour resembled the artak-i-kajem of قفا‎ 


Conclusion 


i 1 f Babur or the one bearing 

i farmour belonging to the period of 
his ce available in any of the museums of India today nor do we have the 
armour for men or the animals of the forces of Ibrahim Lodi. Our description is 
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255 253 


256+ 


25]— 


258+ 


253 


Fig. 231 Elephant-goad, head only. Steel inlaid with si 
1 ; : $ With sil 
Fig. 252 Profusely decorated elephant-goad. The ot ad the h 
Fig. 253 ase d © "ook issue from the elephant's 
Fig. 253 Steel hea , ivory handle. Fig. 254 Head = 
Fig. 256 Very small, probably made for و(‎ e. AM pus iis. 255 Head only, all steel. 
short wooden handle painted red. eted witha ring on the back, 


Fig. 257 Carved steel head. Handle of steel with a curved end 
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mainly based on the illustrated manuscript of the Babur-nama or on the actual 
specimens belonging to the period of Akbar or later. The inscribed body armour 
of Humayun and the personal shield bearing the name and date of Akbar, are 
on show in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, which can be claimed to be 
the examples nearest to the Baburid armour. No doubt, the miniature paintings 
of the Babur-nama, in many cases, reveal the arms and armour of the period of 
Akbar but they can always be corroborated with the ones described in the text. 


Some of the pieces of armour which now survive in the armouries of the 
old Indian states, in the museums of India and in European and American colle- 
ctions may date from the 16th century but how to associate them exactly with the 
period of Babur is a complex question. 
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de attempts on Hindustan and he himself states that from the time of the 
own au his time three men from that side had conquered and ruled 
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Hindustan. Mahmtd of Ghazni was the first; Mohammad Ghori was the second and Bi bur 
himself was the third. Baburled into Hindustan an army of 12000 men ed SHORES in mail 
Kantha-sobka (literally ‘a neck ornament) is mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari and has been 
reproduced by W. Egerton (pl. I. fig. 7). It is semi-circular with a cut at the neck. Other 


details about this piece of armour are not available. The upper part of bhanju was almost 
similar to it. 


S.P. Verma, op.cit., p. 51. It was folded and was long enough to be knotted around the 
waist, witb the ends hanging to the knee. 

G.N. Pant, op. cit. (1983), p. 137. 

Ibid. = 

S.P. Verma, op.cit., p. 99, pl. LXV, fig. 4. 

Ibid., pl. XXXIV, figs, 1 to 29. 

Ibid., p. 99, pl. LXV, figs. 5-6. 

G.N. Pant, op. cit. (1983), p. 151, fig. 447. 

S.P. Verma, op. cit., pp. 98-99, pl. LXV, figs. 7-12. 

Babur-nama, f. 163, tr. p. 255. 

One cuirass might be of mail, the other of wadded cloth. 

Under the Seljuk Turks these shields were called Kalkan in the 13th century A.D. Later 
during the 16th century it came to be known in India, Persia and Turkey as ۰ 

G.N. Pant, op. cit. (1983), p. 88, fig. 273. 

Actual examples of pahri of Akbar period can be seen in the National Museum, New Delhi. 
If of steel they were highly ornamented with patterns in gold damascening; if of hide, they 
had on them silver or gold bosses, crescents or stars.Vide, W. Irvine, op. cit., p. 78. 

Guy Francis Laking, The Wallace Collection Catalogues : Oriental Arms and Armour 
(London, 1964), records a number of sipar, e.g., Nos. 1472, 2215, 2353, etc. 

Another variant, sipar-i-karg, was referred to the shield made only, of rhinoceros hide. We 
also find two other words sipar-i-chack and sipar-i-farakh which have been used either for 
mantelets or large infantry shields which were used during sieges. The kite-shaped shields 
were called sipar-i-shushak. 

Babur-nama, f. 66, tr. p. 108. 

Ibid., f. 69 p, tr. p. 113. 

G.N. Pant, op. cit. (1983), pp. 89-90. 

Babur-nama, f. 264, tr. pp. 468-9. 

For details of Mughal shields see G.N. Pant, Indian Shield, op. cit., figs. 46, 51, 58, 59, 64, 
67, 68, 70, 75-80, 82, 84, etc. : 

In 1496 A.D. in Farghàna, Muhibb-i-ali, the armourer (qurchi), outstripped his people and 
struck in well; he fell from his horse but at the moment of his capture his men attacked and 
freed him. Paying his tribute Babur says, “There were in truth no better men among 
Khusrau Shah’s retainers than these men Sayyidim Alt, the gate-ward and Muhibb-ali, the 
armourer (Babur-nama, f. 192 b, tr. p. 307). Muhibb-i-ali was even allowed to drink wine 
with Babur, a rare privilege, in Kabul in 1519 A.D. (vide, f. 243, tr. p. 410). 

Babur nama, f. 325 b, tr. p. 576. 

Ibid., f. 360, tr. p. 647. 
Ibid., f. 125, tr. p. 195. 
Ibid., f. 90, tr. p. 140. 
This is that part of a hor 
the side arch springs on either side. 
Babur-namé, f. 161, tr. p. 253. 
Ibid., ff. 266-7, tr. pp. 472-4. 

Ibid., f. 95 b, tr. p. 147. 

Ibid., f. 103, tr. p. 160. 


se covered by the two side pieces of a Turki saddle from which 
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1507 A.D. when Babur’s army had to perform a perilous 
ur-nama, p. 194, tr. p. 309. 


old bestowed as a mark of rank and distinction. 


26th January, 1519 A.D., Yusuf-i-ali was sent off to Kabul with letters 
ود‎ son), not yet yet born, on Mahim. 

401. It seems that during Babur ‘stirrup-holder’ had become a 
ammad Ali, son of Haidar Rikabdar, was also called Rikabdar, vide, f. 


The otheritems of present included a jewelled dagger and belt, a 
horse-tail standard, flag, drum, ten tipuchaq horses, a string of camel, 


- 101, pl. LXVI. 
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Fire-arms 


Introduction 


Much has been written regarding the early use of fire-arms and gunpowder 
in the East!, still there is no well authenticated proof which may prove con- 
clusive.? There are evidences to show that cannon was in use in Gujarat? and 
Deccan before the advent of the Mughals. It is doubtful, however, that they were 
actually used in the battle-field. These gans were installed in the forts to be 
used against besieging armies. As a weapon of open field-warfare cannon was 
first used in India by Babur in the first battle of Panipat onthe 20th April, 


1526 A.D. 


Fig. 259 Huge cannon on a wheeled pedestal. The muzzle-loading rod is kept separately. The 


cannon has four metallic bands. 
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Cannon (zarb-zan) (figs. 259 to 270) 


There is a great deal of controversy as to how many cannons Babur had 
brought with him to India. All the doubts arose due to a slip in Erskine's trans- 
lation of Babur’s Memoirs. While preparing for the battle of Panipat Babur had 
ordered that everyman should collect carts (araba)‘. Seven hundred arabas were 
brought in. Erskine translates these arabas as gun-carriages?. A. S. Beveridge 
mentions that these arabas were, in fact, not the gun-carriages but the baggage- 
carts of the army and also carts procured on the spot. Erskine omits the words 


Fig. 260 Three cannons, each placed 
on a two-wheeled cart with a 
sloping back rest. The mouths 
are funnel-shaped. > 


Fig. 261 Cannon placed on a four- 
wheeled cart. The mouth is 
funnel-shaped; a ring is 

< attached at the end. 
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same number was quoted by the subsequent writers. There is no texual or 
circumstantial warrant for supposing Babur to have brought as many as seven 
hundred guns with him. even if made in parts, to India for which seven hundred 
arabas were required. What guns Babur had at Panipat, will have been brought 
from his Kabul base. Had he acquired any pieces on the way, say from Lahore 
he would have certainly recorded such an important reinforcement of his 
armament. Had he brought all these guns on carts from Kabul, he must have met 
with transit difficulties while he was making that long journey from Kabul to 
Panipat over passes, through short-hills and many fords. Babur, a minute 
observer and a patient chronicler, would hardly omit these details. The elephants 
he had in Begram may have been his transport for what guns he had. He does 
not mention the number of guns used at Panipat. He makes his victory a bow- 
man’s success. He can be read as indicating that he had two heavy guns’ 
(cannons) with him. There were, however, a large number of handguns. 


Describing the preparations made on the eve of the battle at Chanderi, 
Babur says, “On Saturday, the 13th day of the second Jumada of the date 933 
(i.e., March 17th, 1527 A.D.), obeying the cautions of prudence, we imitated the 
ghüzis of Rum? by posting matchlockmen (tufangchian) and cannoneers (rad- 


funnel. It has many metal bands; four 


ig ; le isshaped like a 
Hig, 263: Cannon of metal o esM llic loop is fixed at the back. 


rings, two on each side, are attached while a meta 


It has only one metallic band. The 


i i funnel. $ 
E 264 ee ie ms rd M UNS like the mouth of a blunderbuss, and carries 
ack side 
ring at the back. 


an oval-shaped metallic 


e chained to one another in front of us, 


Din dfast that primal intelligence? 


a ine of carts W 
andazan) along the line nged and so stea 


in fact, Islam’s army was so 2 
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and the firmament (agl-i-pir u charkh-i-asir) applauded the marshalling thereof. 
To effect this arrangement and organization, Nizamuddin Ali Khalifa, the pillar 
$ of the imperial fortune, exerted himself strenuously; his efforts were in accord 


: : x : E 
with Destiny, and were approved by his sovereign's luminous judgement". 


Babur narrates the campaign when Askari, his son, was made the comman- 
der. Hewrites, “On Wednesday, the 19th of the month (Rabi I) the mirzas, 
sultans, Turk and Hindi amirs were summoned for counsel that Askari should 
go in advance towards the East, be joined by the sultans and amirs from beyond 
Gang (Ganges) and march in whatever direction favoured fortune. These par- 

۱ ticulars having been written down, Ghiasuddin, the armourer, was given render- 

: vous for 16 days and sent galloping off on Saturday, the 22nd ofthe month, to 
the amürs ofthe East headed by Sl. Junaid Barlas. His word of mouth message 

was that Askari was being sent on before the fighting apparatus, culvering cart 

and matchlock, was ready; that it was the royal order for the sultans and the 

amirs of the far side of the Gang to muster in Askari’s presenee, and after con- 

sultation with well wishers on that side, to move in whatever direction, God 


willing, might favour fortune.” 
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Fig. 265 Cannon mounted on a two-wheeled cart. The funnel-type mouth of the barrel has a ring 
attheend. The carriage has a built-in slanting wooden rest. 


Giving a Persian account of the battle of Jam, Babur says, “On Tuesday, the 
e month Rabi Il, A.H. 935 (corresponding to December 28, 1528 A D.) 

f the Div SI’s servants, a man who had been in the fight between the 

and Auzbeg, and who thus described it: the battle between the 
Turkmans took place on Ashur Day Muh ( 10th) near Jam and 
The Qizil-bash leader (adam) fought after arranging cart, culverin 
atchlockmen in the Rumi fashion and after protecting himself, Shahzada“ 
i SI. the then Governor of Ishphan) stood behind the carts with 20000 


A 


, Hazratganj. Lucknow _ 
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J 
the march of Bihar began along the bank of Jan. Babur records, “I went by 
boat. The people of the army were crossing the Jūn up to today. They were 


ordered to put the culverin-carts!° which had been landed at Adampur, its boats 
„again, and to bring them on by water from Piag.” 1 i 


Early European writers did not assign an honourable place to the Mughal 
artillery. William Irvine writes, “Judging from the brief account of cannon in the 
Ain-i-Akbari one would surmise that this arm was little, if at all, developed.’”8 
Horn, similarly, believed that infantry and artillery of the Mughals held a very 
subordinate position to the cavalry. During Babur and Humayun the artillery 
was encumbered by too much dependence on heavy guns; the soldiers were not 
well trained in the operation and they had not been able to develop a commenda- 
ble technique of manufacturing or using the heavy guns, Under Akbar the 
artillery had reached the highest point of efficiency. No other wing of the army 
made so gigantic strides in its growth from infancy to a point of perfection com- 
mensurate with the existing knowledge of technology. 


ed cart. The funnel-type mouth of the barrel has a 


Fig. 266 Cannon placed on a four-wheel The 
ring at the end. The barrel is gradually widening towards the end. 


as realised by Humayun who fielded 700 light 


and 21 heavy guns in the battle of Kanauj in 1540 A.D." a DM ang 
Humayun took personal interest in the improvement po 3 px 
not ordained to live long to put théir artillery on a soun e Pn a -a 
always placed great reliance on their cannons. The heaviest gu Nee ae 
as twenty tonnes and fired balls upto ten maunds. These were yp 


۰ j battle-field 

eight and the ones employed in the 1 
the Tort walls Ongo P time. One such cannon belonging to the 
mE 28i teers Olea of Jahan Kusha (World Conqueror) 


à an famous by the name Rm 
cu NE with diameters one foot at the muzzle and six inches at 


the bore.?? 


The importance of cannon ۷ 
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As per the illustrations of the Babur-nama, the heavy cannons were mounted 
on carriages with two or four wheels. The heavy gun, pulled by an elephant, was 
called gajnal and the one pulled by a camel was known as shutarnal. 
Akbar encouraged the manufacture of matchlocks, cannons and pieces of 
light artillery. Abul Fazl® mentions that with the exception of Turkey, no other 
country was equal to the Mughals in this field. 


Araba (figs. 265, 266, 267, 268, 270) 


The araba were baggage carts and not the gun-carriages. Babur records about 
the preparations made before the battle of Panipat on the 2nd April, 1526 A.D. 


Fig. 267 Cannon placed on a two- 
wheeled carriage. Funnel 
shaped mouth, barrel gradua- 
lly widening at the end and 
is decorated. 


Fig. 268 Carriage to carry a 
cannon. It has 
four wheels. The 
cannon was placed 
inside the socket. 


“While we were marching on in arra i 

MR orent upto what EI ee 
i USE PAN p in the army should collect carts, each one UNS to 
MO uu even hundred carts (araba) were brought in. The order given 
to Ustad Ali-quli was that these carts should be joined together in O eus 
o ue using ropes of raw hide instead of chains, and s UN ae Dig 
CUI E felts dad which the matehlockmen were to 
2 ee ۱ 1211665, we i 

3 um When everything was ready, all the bégs with Ee mn 2 e 
m military affairs were summoned to a general council where d found 
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decision at this: Panipat is there with its crowded 
be on one side of us: our other sides must be 
behind which our foot and matchlockmen would stand. With so much settled we 


marched forward, halted one night on the wa 
à y, and reached Pani 
the last day (29th) of the second Jumada (April 12th ea on Thursday, 


houses and suburbs. It would 
protected by carts and matelets 


The advance force?? sent towards Rana Sanga in Feb., 1527 A.D 
defeated. Babur then despatched another force under Muh Ali Jan cag "He 
writes, “Foot upon foot news came that the foe had come Gen and um : We 
put on our armour and our horses mail, took our arms and, ordering the carts to 


be dragged after us rode out at the gallop. We advanced on kuroh. The foe must 
have turned aside.” 


Fig. 269 Cannon placed on a tripod. 
It was used in the siege 
warfare. Heavy fire-arm with 
a funnel type mouth. 

(Drawn from the illustrated 
manuscripts of Akbar period) 


He continues saying, “for the sake of water we dismounted ee ae E. 
(kül) on one side of us. Our front was defended by carts Na T p ze 
space between each two, across which the chains CUIR P "S = teat 
(circa yards), Mustafa Rumi? had the carts made in the En ero | ent 
M c Ud suitable.” 3 Where the carts did not reach to, Khurasani 


and Hundustani spadesmen and miners were made to dig a ditch. 
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Sanga, Babur records, “the apparatus 
and appliances, the carts and wheeled tripods being ready, we arranged in right, 
left and centre, and marched forward on New Years Day,? Tuseday, the 9th of 
the second Jumada (March 13th) having the carts? and wheeled tripods moving 
in front of us, with Ustad Ali-quli and all the matchlockmen ranged behind them 
in order that these men, being on foot, should not be left behind the array but 
should advance with it.'?* 


While advancing to fight against Rana 


Narrating the battle of Khanwa Babur says, “The marvel of the age, 
Mustafa of Rim, had his post in the centre (of the right wing) where was the 
exalted son, upright and fortunate, the object of the favourable regard of 
Creative Majerty (i.e., God), Muhammad Humayun Bahadur. This Mustafa of 
Rum had the carts (arābahā) brought forward and broke the ranks of pagans 
with matchlock and culverin dark like their hearts(?)".39 About the same battle 
Babur says, “The foot-soldiers, going into a most dangerous place, made their 
names to be blazoned amongst those of the forest tigers (i.e. heroes) of valour 
and the champions in the field of manly deeds. Just at this time came an order 
from his Majesty, the Khaqan, that the carts of the centre should be advanced; 
and the gracious royal soul (i.e., Babur) moved towards the pagan soldiers, 
Victory and Fortune on his right, Prestige and Conquest on his Tete" 


Fig. 270 Cannon placed on a four- 
wheeled cart. The muzzle is 
funnel type and the barrel 
gradually widens to the end. 


ces ee of Chanderi Babur notices, “The citadel of Chanderi 
below these is th 12 ware the town (shahr) and outer-fort (rash qarghan), and 
| lese 1s the level road along which carts pass. When we left Burahanpur 
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(Jan. 10th, 1528 A.D.) we marched for a kuróh below Chanderr? for the con- 


Fig, 271 Single barrelled, muzzle 
loading matchlock (toredar) 
gun. It has a rectangular 
butt, a trigger and a cock, 


a long barrel anda muzzle- 
loading rod. 


LSE TELA 


Fig. 272 Single-barrelled muzzle-load- 
ing matchlock gun with a 
muzzle-loading rod, wooden 
butt, a leather strap to hang 
it round the shoulder when 
not in use. 
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venience of the carts.*? 
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The light artillery included a variety of field pieces intended for post-haste 
expeditions. These were mounted on carriages and were pulled by a few oxen or 
men. Fathullah Shiraziis credited with the invention of a light carriage whose 
wheels possibly moved on some kind of bearings. This mechanism might have 
been applied to gun-carriages also during Akbar’s period but the araba used by 


Babur did not have the bearings. 1 


Matchlock (rufang or tufak) 


Matchlock, also called torédar, is the earliest mechanism for discharging a 
gun (figs. 271 to 289). Like all other muzzle-loading fire-arms including cannons 
it was also loaded from the front (i.e. mouth or muzzle). The matchlocks were 
basically of two types. The first form consisted of a s-shaped lever (known as 
‘serpentine’) pivoted to the stock near its centre and forked at its upper end to 


Fig. 273 Matchlock gun used by the 
foot-soldiers, short cylindrical 
barrel, heavy straight wooden 
butt. 


hold the match (fig. 283). By pressing the lower end of 

forced down into the flash-pan and ignited the priming. ecu are e oe 
tine also had the side movement and the match in it was not kept ignited hae 
was ignited when moved over a slow match burning in a holder on top of the 
barrel, and then swung back and pressed down into the pan. The next i rove- 
ment was to place the serpentine in front of the pan and hold it up by M UR 
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which was released by a pull on the trigger, when the serpentine was thrown 


down by a spring. All the hand guns used by the Baburid soldiers were of the 
first variety. It was named tufang or tufak. 


On Thursday, the 4th of Muharram, A.H. 925 (6th January, 1519 A.D.) 
Babur attacked the fort of Bajaur in Kabul. Here the matchlocks (tufang) were 
used. “As the Bajauris had never before seen tufang they at first took no care 
about them, indeed they made fun. When they heard the report and answered it 
by unseemly gestures. On that day? Ustad Alr-quli shot at and brought down 
five men with his matchlock; Wali, the Treasurer, for his part, brought down two; 
other matchlockmen were also very active in firing and did well, shooting through 
shield, through cuirass, through kusaru,“4 and bringing down one man after 
another. Perhaps 7, 8 or 10 Bajauris had fallen to the matchlock-fire (zarb) 
before night. After that it so became that not a head could be put out because 
of the fire. The order was given, “It is night; let the army retire, and at dawn, if 
the appliances are ready, let them swarm up into the fort".5? 


On Monday, the 25th March, 1526 A.D., Humayüun canquered Hamid Khan, 
“Humayün arrived to wait on me, bringing with him as many as 100 prisoners and 
7 or 8 elephants. Ustad Ali-quli and the matchlockmen were ordered to shoot all 
the prisoners by way of example. This had been Humayun's first affair, his first 
experience of battle, it was an excellent omen" 46 


After Babur became victorious in the battle of Panipat, the mother of Ibrahim 
Lodi attempted to poison him. She managed the conspiracy with one of the cooks, 
the taster and two women engaged in the kitchen. The plot was leaked out and 
Babur had a narrow escape, “that taster [had cut to pieces, that cook skinned 
alive; one of those women I had thrown under the elephant, the other shot with a 
matchlock”’.*” 


As the battle of Khanwa lasted long, an imperative order was issued that the 
special royal corps (tabinan-i-khasa-i-padshahi) who, heroes of one hue;** were stand- 
ing, like tigers enchained, behind the carts® should go out on the right and the left 
of the centre,?? leaving the matchlockmen’s post in between, and join battle on both 
sides. The marval of the age, Ustad Ali-quli, who withhis own appurtenances 
stood in front of the centre, did deeds of valour, discharging against iron manteled 
forts of the infidels stones of such size that were (one) put into a scale or the 
Balance in which actions are weighed, that scale shall be heavy with good works 
and he (i.e., its owner) shall lead a pleasing life; and were such stones discharged 
against a hill, broad of base and high of summit, it would become like carded 
wool? Such stones Ustad Ali-quli discharged at the iron-clad fortress of the 
pagan ranks and by this discharge of stones and abundance of culverins Garh a 1 
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and matchlocks destroyed many of the builded bodies of the pagans. The match- 
lockmen of the royal centre, in obedience to orders, going from benindthe carts 
into the midst-of the battle, each one of them made many a pagan taste of the 


poison of death ".** 


In the battle of Khanwa Hasan Khan of Miwat fighting for Rana Sanga was 
enrolled in the list of the dead by the force of a matchlock (zarb-i-tu fak); most of 
those headstrong chiefs of the Rajput clan were slain like-wise, and ended their 
days by arrow and matchlock (¢ir-i-tufak).°° Babur wrote the following verse after 
he conquered the battle. 


All the Hindus slain, abject (kAwar-var,-zar) and mean, 
By matchlock-stones like the Elephant’s ۴ 

Many hills of their bodies were seen, 

And from each hill a fount of running blood 

Dreading of arrows of (our) splendid ranks, 

Passed?" they in fight to each waste and hills’’.*® 


On Friday, the 13th March, 1528 A.D., Babur encountered with Afghans. 
On that day seven or eight beads were hrought in; many of the enemy had arrow 
or matchlock wounds.?? 


On the 26th September, 1528 A.D., Bian Shaikh brought news about Shah- 
zada Tahmasp's advancing out of Iraq and defeating the Auzbeg.®° Here are his 
particulars:- Shah-zada Tahmasp, having come out of Iraq with 40000 men 
arrayed in Rumi fashion of matchlock and cart advanced gith great speed, takes 


Bastam, slaughters Rinish (var. Zinish) Auzbeg and his men in Dam ghan and 
from there passes right swiftly on".9? 


Swivel-gun (firang:) 


In the Babur-nama firangi has been differentiated from the tufang but its 


technical details are not given. In all probability it was a swivel-gun used in a siege 
from a tripod. 


On Friday, the 7th January, 1519 A.D., Babur attacked th ajaur i 
de E 1 DA e fort of Bājaur in 
Kabul, “Ustad Alī-qulī was there also; he shot very well on that day an his 


matchlock and he twice fired off the firangi 7 1 
gi (or farangi). Wali, t 
brought down a man with his matchlock" 83 pee ee eo ae 


On the 28th April, 1529 A.D plans of the j i 
Be 5 .D., appraaching b 
Bengal army were made. The Turk and the Hind s were c a 


consultation about crossing Ganges and matter found settlement at this that 


and culverin*? to the point of rising 


ground between the rivers Saryu and Ganges, and, having many matchlockmen 
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with him, should engage battle from that place, that Mustafa, he also having 
many matchlockmen, should get his material and implements ready on the Bihar 
side of the Ganges, a little below the meeting of the waters and opposite to where 
on an island the Bengalis had an elephant and a mass of boat tied up and that 
he should engage battle from this place; that Muhammad-i-zaman and others 
inscribed for the work should take post behind Mustafa as his reserve; that both 
for Ustad Ali-quli and Mustafa shelters (muljar) for the culverin-firers should be 
raised by a mass of spadesmen and coolies (kahar) under appointed overseer; that 
as soon as these shelters were ready, Askari and the sultans inscribed for the work 
should cross quickly at the Haldi-passage and come down on the enemy}. 


Fig. 274 Jazail, used from the back of 
the camels or placed on a 
stool, long barrel, curved 
broad butt. 


(after S.P. Verma) 


On the 30th April, 1529 A.D. Babur orderded, “As it has been reported that 
there are (no. 2) crossing places (fords ?) along the whole of the ground from. 
Chatur-muk in Sikanderpur to Bahraich and Aud (Awadh), let us, while seated 5 
here, assign the large force to cross at the Haldi-passage by boat and from  — 
there to come down on the enemy, let Ustad Alrquli and Mustafa en ge 
battle with gun (top), matchlock, culverin and firangi and by this dray 
enemy out before Askari comes up;? Let us after crossin the rive 
and assigning reinforcement to Ustad Ali-quli take our st ۱ 
comes; if Askari’s troops get near, let us fling atta k 1 
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On Tuesday, the 3rd May, 1529 A.D. (Shaban 24th, A.H. 935) p army 
marched from where the river (Ganges) had been crossed, went on for nearly one 


Fig. 275 Jazail, used from the back of 
the camel or placed on a 
stool. Long barrel with a 
funneltype muzzle. A ring 
attached at the end ofthe 
barrel. 


(after S.P. Verma) 


kuroh (2 miles) and dismo 
: unted on the fighting- 
myself went to enjoy Ustad Alt-qulr’s firing of p pu eee I 


boats today with firing: rin and firing?, he hi 
ingi-ston: 2 it two 
froma his side 7 g es, broke them and sank them. Mustafa did the same 


Fi ۰ 2 Ne y = 
g 16 arnal, short barrel, heavy butt slightly Curved used b th f 
D € foot 


Soldiers. 
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The gajnal, rarely represented in the miniature paintings,” was a light 
cannon, carried on the back of an elephant. It was heavier than a narnal but 


Fig. 277 Gajnal, heavy gun used from 


the back of the elephant, 
placed inside a howdah. 


lighter than a heavy cannon. It was placed inside a rectangular box fitted with 
an iron rod. The butt rested on the box and the barrel on the iron rod which 
served the purpose of a stand. This gun could be rotated slightly.” 


Fig. 278 Narnal, short barrel, heavy wooden curved butt. Used by the foot-soldiers. 


There were separate guns for the siege of fortresses, naval engagements and 
open field warfare. According to Abul Fazl it was impossible to count every gun. 
High sounding names and ranks were assigned to these guns.’ 


Fig. 279 Narnal, used by the foot-soldiers, long barrel with funnel type muzzle. 
(From the paintings of early Mughal school) 
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ended for use in hilly 


Akbar. had introduced some portable matchlocks int 
e easily moved from one 


areas. Here the barrels were short and these could b 


nl EA. 


AA 49." 


Fig. 280 Matchlock gun, long, 
cylindrical barrel decorated 

< all o ver; wooden butt sharply 
curved with a broad end. A 

long leather strap is attached. 


Fig. ^81 Matchlock gun with a 
muzzle-loading rod. The 
back end of the barrel is 
very broad. Wooden butt is 
slightly curved. > 
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(Both these figures are based 
on actual specimens preserved 
in the National Museum, 
New Delhi. These are of 
Akbari period) 
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place to the other by a single person. These were called narnals.'* S.P. Verma has 
identified some narnals" from the paintings of Akbar’s period. M.K. Zaman 
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calls it a mistake and opines that narnal could not be a matchlock “as it was 
pulled by a single man”.”® Zaman probably does not have the basic idea of a 
matchlock gun. Narnal was a matchlock named by Akbar and was so called 


because it could easily be carried by one man. Such matchlocks were used by 
Babur also. 


Fig. 282 Matchlock gun, long barrel, 
wooden furniture. Curved 
wooden butt, muzzle-loading 
rod attached. 

(Based on actual specimen)‏ سه 


Fig. 283 Matchlock depicting spring 
on the back of the trigger, the 
pivot for the trigger, the link, 
the match-holder and the slot 
in the stock in which the 
match-holder works (after 
G.C. stone). > 


The matchlocks used by Babur had the following parts (fig. 283): 
A. A long barrel of steel, decorated or plain, with a slightly broad muzzle. 
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B. A ram-rod kept, just below the barrel, in a slot. This was employed in load- 
ing the gunpowder in the barrel. 
C. The serpentine match-holder with a split. 


Fig. 284 Matchlock, long barrel. The 
wooden butt is curved with a 
broad end. It was held round 
the shoulders with a long 

< leather strap. 
(Based on an actual speci- 
men preserved in the 
National Museum, New 
Delhi) 


Fig. 285 Matchlock with an automatic 
pan-opener. The cover is held 
shut by the catch which fits 
in a slot in the rear end of the 
pan-cover, when the trigger is 
pulled this catch is drawn 
back just before the match 
reaches the pan. The cover 
is thrown open by the spring. 
(after G.C. Stone) -> 


D. The slot in the stock in which the match-holder 
it moved the match over the pan. 

E. The pivot for the match-holder. 

F. The link, — 


works; it was curved so that 
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G. The pivot for the trigger. 


Fig. 286 Matchlock. The S-shaped 
lever (the serpentine) pivoted 
to the stock near its centre 
and forked at its upper end 
to hold the match. Long 
barrel, rectangular wooden 

< butt is decorated. 


Fig. 287 Matchlock gun. Long barrel 
with a muzzle-loading rod. 
Serpentine mechanism. Rect- 
angular is butt ornamented. > 
Both these figures are based 
on the actual guns preserved 
in the National Museum, 
New Delhi. These are of 
slightly later date). 
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J. The trigger 


J. The butt 
K. The tripod or pedestal or stand.” 


Matchlocks : technical details 


The loading technique was, by and large, the same in all the muzzle-loading 
fire-arms. The priming powder was loaded in the barrel, from the mouth : with 
the help of the muzzle-loading rod. This rod was placed in the slit made in the 
wooden furniture and was always carried with the muzzle-loading flre-arms. A 
small quantity of gunpowder was first poured in the barrel and was then pressed 
down with the help of muzzle-loading rod and then round balls of stone (of metal, 
in later period) were also filled in. The match-cord was kept always lighted. At 
the time of use the lighted end of the cord was attached to the serpentine lock 
(which was forked to receive the cord). Now the trigger was pulled and the light- 
ed match came into direct contact with the touch-hole. It may be noted that when 
the gunpowder was being pressed down the bottom of the barrel a few grains were 
bound to come out of the touch-hole. When the lighted match ignited the gun- 
powder on the touch-hole, the entire gunpowder inside the barrel caught fire and 
it blasted propelling along with it the stone shots (or balls) also. 


The butt and the entire furniture (stock) was of wood. The butt was 
straight or slightly curved down or curved up. The match-cord was bound round 
the middle of the butt. A curved hook type lock (called ‘serpentine lock’ or only 
‘serpentine’) was fitted on the upper part and a triangular trigger at the lower 
part. 


The length of the gun varied. Generally these were 1.15 to 1.80 m. The 
smaller kind of guns have been called damanak in the Ain-i- ۷ 


The small matchlocks were carried by the individual soldiers. When not in 

use it was placed on the left shoulder; barrel placed against the shoulder and the 

"left hand held the lower part of the butt. Alternately, it was held by both the 
hands and placed against the chest. While using; the butt was placed against the 

left chest, left hand held the butt and with the right hand trigger was pulled. Some- : 

times the left hand was placed at the lower part ofthe point where barrel joined 
. the butt. There was no accurate aim so the weapon was not brought closer to 


—— the eyes; there was a distance of about one foot between the eye and the cock and 


- the soldier kept both the eyes opened at the time of firing. 


The butt and stock of all the guns have been painted red i 
e illustrations of the Babur-narma. ۰ SO dM 
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Heavy guns such as the firangi rested on a tripod and were mostly used in a 
siege. These wooden tripods were called shakh-i-tufang.9! These were similar to 
the jazail of later period. It has not been mentioned by Abul Fazl. Steingass has 
defined the jazail as “a large musket, a wall-piece swivel, a rifle used with a prong 
or rest".? Egerton has referred to the jazails being 2.10 and 2.40 m. long. The 
shakh-i-tufang was a part of the equipment of matchlocks. This was of sturdy 
wood and fastened with iron chain. The heavy cannons were placed at an angle. 
For that purpose, a triangular wooden stand consisting of a sloping platform was 
employed. 


CORE 
CA ۱ 
AN, 


کر 


Fig. 288 Excerpt from ‘the illustrated manuscript of the Babur-néma showing fully armoured 
warriors riding armoured horses and carrying sword, shield, bows, arrows and quivers, 


one of them is carrying a matchlock gun. 
The tufangs and firangi were rarely used by the cavaliers or elephant-riders 
of Babur. They are mostly in the hands of the foot-soldiers. 
The matchlocks were used for hunting as. well. In one uiu painting 
Babur's soldiers are shooting a crocodile with their matchlocks. 


Matchlockmen (tufangchian) 


i ine usually entitled as tufangchian, 
Artillerymen, generally called as sair were í | l 
topachî SN barqandaz?? and tufangandaz as the nature of his employment 
might be (fig. 288). The actual function of these cannot be ascertained. The E 
number of soldiers employed on a gun varied according to its size, weight and P 


function. 


It has been stated earlier that on the 6th January, 1519 A.D., in Kabul کل‎ 
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Fig. 289 A matchlock gun, long barrel, 
rectangular wooden butt. It- 
has 2 match-holder, a trigger - 

and acover. The muzzle- 

loading rod is attached. 
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common horn trumpet. Erskine and Courteille have read it as gau-sar, explaining 


it as ‘cow-head’ and have believed it to be a protection for matchlockmen when 
loading." 


The most reputed among all the matchlockmen was Ustad Ali-quli who has 
been called the ‘marvel of the age’ and has been applauded at several places. 
His matchlocks shot very well at the time of capturing the fort of Bajaur. He 
was ordered to shoot the prisoners? arrested by Humayun in the first battle of 
his life. He was ordered to make Rumi defences® at Panipat in 1526 A.D. and 
during the actual battle he fired from the front of the centre?! In the battle of 
Khanwa, Ustad Alī-qulī was at his best® and his valiant deeds in the battle were 
praised by Babur.? He was, however, very jealous of Mustafa Rumi.?* Ustad 
Ali-quli cast a new mortar? which unfortunately burst. It was he who had 
selected the ground at Chanderi’’ for placing his guns. His stone-discharge®* inter- 
ested Babur. He had used Ghazt mortar®® while the bridge on the Ganges was 
being constructed. Hisson also accompanied him who too was a matchlockman 
and was once rewarded.!? He had played a very significant role in the battle of 
Ghagra وه‎ ۳ 


Mustafa Rumi tawachi was another matchlockman. His culverin-discharge was 
heard at Panipat.’ He got the carts made for the defence at Khanwa.'” He 
shot very well, first at the battle of Khanwa,™ then at the time of the construction 
of the bridge at Ganges’ and finally in the battle of Ghãgra. ® 


Some of the foot-soldiers were later converted into matchlockmen. One such 
case was of Darwesh-i-ali who had brought the news of the birth of Hind-a1"®" to 
Babur on March 4th, 1519 A.D. Darwesh-i-ali, who was till then a piada (foot- 
soldiers), was elevated to the rank of tüfang-andaz. 


How many matchlockmen were in the army of Babur we know not but there 
were 12000 matchlock-bearers in the army of Akbar.!^* 


Mortar (qazan) 


Mortar (qazan) of Babur) is a variety of cannon designed for high angle fire 
and having a powder chamber of smaller diameter than the bore. The earliest 
large cannons used by Babur were mortars. 


Babur narrates Sultan Husain Mirza campaign against Khusrau Shah in 
June, 1496 A.D. Sultan Husain Mirza reached Hisar and besieged its fort. 
“There was no rest, day or night, from the labours of mining and attack, of 
working catapults and mortars. Mines were run in four or five places. When one 
had gone well forward towards the Gate, the townsmen, countermining, struck it 
and forced smoke down on the Mirza’s men; they, in turn, closed the hole, thus 
sent the smoke straight back and made the townsmen flee as from the very jaw of 
death. In the end, the townsmen drove the besiegers out by pouring jar after jar 
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hed out from the town and drove off 
h. Once the discharges from catapults 

north cracked a tower of the fort. 
besieged had rebuilt the whole tower, 
two to two and a half months 
e,I? by mining, 


of water on them. Another day, a party das 
the Mirza’s men from their own mine's mout 
‘and mortars in the Mirza’s quarters on the 
Before the shoot of the next day's dawn, the 
That day too there was no assault; in fact, for the 
of the siege, no attack was made except by keeping up the blockag 
rearing head-strikers"° and discharging stones. 1 


= 


About his campaign against Ahmad Tambal in 1499 A.D., Babur writes, 
“Tambal had stationed his younger brother, Khalil with 200 or 300 men, in 
Madu," one of the forts of Aush, renowned in that centre (ara) for its strength. 
We turned back (on the Aazkint road) to assault it. It is exceedingly strong. Its 
northern face stands very high above the bed of a torrent; arrows shot from the 
bed might perhaps reach the ramparts. On this side is the water-thief' made like 
a lane, with ramparts on both sides carried from the fort to the water. Towards 
the rising ground, on the other sides of the fort, there is a ditch. The torrent 
being so near, those occupying the fort had carried stones!^ in from it as large as 
those for large mortars. 


“From no fort of its class we have ever attacked, have stones been thrown so 
large as those taken into Madu. They dropped such a large one of Abdul-qasim 
Kohbur, kitta (little) Beg's elder brother, when he went up under the ramparts, 
that he span head over heels and came rolling, without once getting to his feet, 
from that great height down to the foot of the glacis (khak-rez). He did not 
3 trouble himself about it at all but just got on his horse and rode off. Again, a 

— stone flung from the double water-way, hit Yar-ali Batal so hard on the head 


_ that in the end it had to be trepanned.!" Many of our men perished by their 


. Monday, October 22nd, 1526 A.D. (15th Muharram, A.H. 933), was a histo- 
day, Ustad Alrquli had been ordered by Babur to cast a large mortar for use 
st Biana and other forts which had till then not been submitted. When all 
furnaces and materials were ready, he senta message to Babur and Babur 

with selected persons went to see the mortar cast.!? Round the mortar- 
Ustad Alrquh had eight furnaces made in which were the molten 
us. From below each furnace a channel went direct to the mould. When 
e opened the furnace-holes on Babur’s arrival, the molten metal poured like 
th all these channels into the mould. After a while and before the 

W he flow stopped from one furnace after another. Ustad Ali-quli 

3 20 some miscalculation either as to the furnaces or the materials. 
oss, he was for throwing himself into the mould of the molten 

ted him, put a robe of honour on him, and so brought 
16 mould was left a day or two to cool, when it was 
1۷ wi great delight sent to say, *The stone-chamber 
Ct, to cast the powder-compartment (daraü-khana) is easy.” 


E 
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He got the stone-chamber out and told off a body of men to accoutre (salah) it, 
while he buried himself with casting the powder-compartment.”?° 


It is clear from the /ash-awi?! of the mortar (qazan) that stones were its 
missiles. Erskine notes that from Babur's account cannon would seem sometimes 
to have been made in parts and clamped together, and that they were frequently 
formed of iron bars strongly compacted into a circular shape. The accoutrement 
(salah) presumably was the addition of fittings. 


On the 10th February, 1527 A.D. (Sunday, the 8th of the month of Jumada 
I), Babur went to see Ustad Ali-quli discharge stone from that large mortar of his 
in casting which the stone-chamber was without defect and which he had com- 
pleted afterwards by casting the powder-compartment. It was discharged at the 
Afternon Prayer; the throw of stone was 1600 paces. A gift was made to the 
Master of sword-belt, robe of honour and tipüchaq horse.!?? 


Between Kachwa and Chandgiri the country was jungly. On the 18th 
January, 1528 A.D. Babur waited a day in Kachwa in order to appoint active 
overseers and a mass of spadesmen to level the road and cut jungle down, so 
that the carts and mortar might pass along it easily. It seems that at that time 
Babur had only one mortar (qazan)."? 


On the 22nd January, 1528 A.D. (28th Rabi Il, A.H. 934) Babur attacked 
the renowned fort at Chander and assigned post after post (balar, büljar)^* 
round the walled town (qürghan) to centre, right and left. Ustad Ali-quli chose, 
for his stone discharge, ground that had no fall (yaghda) overseers and spadesmen 
were told off to raise a place (mijar) for the mortar to rest on, and the whole 
army was ordered to get ready appliances for taking a fort, mantelets, ladders!?$ 
and... mantelets (füra)!?". The Persian translation of the word yaghda is sar-a- 
shab. Babur’s remark seems to show that for effects his mortar needed to be 


higher than its object. Presumably it stood on the table-land, north of the 
citadel. 


On Thursday, the 6th of the latter Jumada, A.H. 934 (27th Feb., 1528 A.D.), 
we passed Qanuj and dismounted on the western bank of Gang. Some of the 
braves went up and down the river and took boats by force,! bringing in 30 to 
40 large or small. Mir Muhammed, the raftman, was sent to find a place con- 
venient for making a bridge and to collect requisites for making it. He came 
back approving of a place about a kuroh (2 miles) below the camp. Energetic 
overseers were told off for the work. Ustad Ali-quli placed the mortar for his 
stone-discharge near where the bridge was to be and showth himself active in 
discharging it. Mustafa Rumi had the culverin-carts crossed over to an island 
below the place for the bridge and from that island began a culverin-discharge. 
Excellent matchlock fire was made from a post!?? raised above the bridge. 
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In the days before the bridge was finished Ustad Ali-quli did good things 
in stone-discharge (yakh-shitar tash aiti), on the first day discharging eight stones, 
on the second sixteen and going on equally well for three or four days. These 
stones he discharged from the Ghazi mortar which is so called because it was 
used in the battle with Rana Sanga, the pagan. There had been another and 
larger mortar? which burst after discharging one stone. The matchlockmen made 
a mass (alin) of discharges, bringing down many men and horses, they shot also 
slave workmen running scared away (?) and men and horses passing by. 


«J had the large mortar taken to the fighting ground, left Mullà Ghulàm to 
superintend the making of its position, appointed a body of Vasawals and active 
braves to help him, went to an island facing the camp and there ate majün ®. 


The mortars were dragged by the elephants. About the Indian elephants Babur 
says, “It has some useful qualities—it crosses great rivers with ease carrying a mass 
of baggage, and three or four have gone dragging without trouble the cart of the 


mortar (qazan) it takes four or five hundred men to haul".1*? 


On the 16th Feb. 1529 A.D., some carts and mortars were loaded on boats. 


Stone 


The missiles used in all kinds of fire-arms of Babur's time were of stone. They 
were even hurled by hand. It was discharged from catapults, mortars and 
matchlocks.!*9 : 


Khwand-amir's contemporary narrative states that Babur was resolved in 

A.H. 926 (1520 A.D.) to uproot Shah Shuja Beg from Qandhar. Shah Beg, unable 
to meet Babur in the field shot himself up in the town and strengthened the 
defences. Babur put his utmost pressure on the besieged, “often riding his piebald 
horse close to the moat and urging his men to fire on set". The garrison resisted 
manfully, breaching the life-fortresses of the Kabulis with sword, arrow, spear and 
death-dealing stone, but Babur’s heroes were most often victorious and drove their’ 
assailants back through the Gates.” 


= At dawn on Wednesday, the 7th of the first Jumada A.H. 934 (29th Jan., 
8 A. D.) we ordered our men to arm, go to their posts, provoke to fight and 
ck each from his place when I rode out with drum and standard. I myself 
ismissing drum and standard till the fighting should grow hot, went to amuse 
elf by watching Ustad Ali-quli’s stone-discharge.9* Nothing was effected by 
s ground had no fall (yaghda) and because the fort-walls being 
me, were extremely strong. 
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Down one side of the hill (on which stood the citadel of Chanderi) ran a ۱ 
double-walled road (datahi)’” to water. This is the one place for attack; it had 


Fig. 290 Gunpowder flask ofivory. A figure issuing forth from the mouth of a dragon (Based 
an on actual specimen). 


been assigned as the post of the right and left hands and royal corps of the 
centre Hurled through assault was from every side, the greatest force was 
here brought to bear. Our braves did not turn back, however, much the 
pagan threw down stones and flung flaming fire upon them. At length Shahim 
the centurion,4! got up where dütahi wall touches the wall of the outer fort, 
braves swarmed up other places; the dütahi was taken". 


Technical details of Baburid mortars 


The heavy pieces of cannon Were long barrelled, gradually narrowing 
towards the end. The muzzle was shaped like a funnel. It had four 
metal loops for ropes at the time of pulling. The barrels were embellished 
with engraved designs and fastened with metal bands. 


Abul Fazl records that heavier cannons were transported by several 
elephants and a thousand cattle.44 The cannons were dragged unmounted on 
the road. Special carts were prepared for such heavy cannons. The wooden 
cart, made to the size, was long enough and had a circular groove in the middle 
to accommodate the barrel.49 There were four wheels, two on each side, attached 
to the cart. 


A variant of the cannon was gajnal, very rarely found in the paintings of 
Akbars time. It was heavier than tufang, firangi and narnal but lighter than. 
gajnal. It was kept in a howdah and carried on the back of the elephants.!^* 
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Conclusion 


Babur established his military superiority over the Indian princes by dint 
of his fire-arms. Cavalry still played the decisive role and Babur s great reliance 
was on his mounted archers yet he rightly boasted of his artillery. Timur, his 
predesessor, had taken keen interest in the manufacture of guns, who import. 
ed several gunsmiths from Turkey to prepare guns for him. During Akbar 5 
time fire-arms were made under the personal direction of the Emperor. Owing 

: to his inventive genius and deep interest several improvements were also made. 
On every matchlock its weight, place of manufacture, date, maker’s name and 
other details were engraved. Abul Fazl!' rightly remarked that except Turkey 
there was no other country which could have equalled the Mughal emperor 
in the production and use of fire-arms. 
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The comparison may be between the darkening smoke of t 
darkening pagan hearts (Babur-nama, f. 321 b, tr. pp. 
Babur-nama, f. 323, tr. p. 571. : ET 
The bed of the Betwa opposite Chan 

of Chandéri is on a table-la 
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The plan of Chanderi illustrating Cunningham's report (see note above) allows surmise 
about the road taken by Babur, surmise which could become knowledge if the names of the 


tanks he gives were still known. 


Babur-nama, f. 333, tr. p. 592. 
Alvi and Rahman, Fathullah Shirazi (New Delhi, 1968), p. 16. Fathullah was a religious 
scholar and travelled to India from Iran to join the court of Adil Shah IL of Bijapur. He 
left Bijapur court in 1580 A.D. and joined the nobility at Dro io E of 
remarkable talents and versatile accomplishments and is reputed to have designed a variety 
of guns and their auxiliary equipments which suggest advancements. 
G.C. Stone, A Glossary of the Construction, Decoration and Use of Arms and Armor in all 
Countries and in all Times, reprinted (New York, 1961), p. 441, figs. 560-1. 
Aushiil gini, which contrasts with the frequent aushbü gūnī (this same day, today) of 
manifestly diary entries; it may indicate that the full account of the siege is a latter 
supplement. 
For explanation of the word kasaru see infra under ‘matchlockmen’. 
Babur-nama, f. 217, tr. pp. 368-9. 
Ibid., f. 263, tr. p. 466. — 
Ibid., f. 306 b, tr. p. 543. 
hizabran-i-besha yakrangi, literally ‘forest tigers (or lions) of one hue’. 
There may be reference here to the chains used to connect the carts into a defence. 
The braves of the khdsa tabin were part of Babur’s own centre. 
Perhaps the cataphract elephants, perhaps the men in mail. 
Holy Quran, cap. 101, v. 54. 
Ibid., cap. 101, v. 4. 
Babur-nama, f. 322 b, tr. pp. 570-71. 
Ibid., f. 324, tr. p. 573. 
Cf.,f. 318b and note, where it is seen that the stones, which killed the lords of the 
elephants, were so small as to be carried in the bill of a bird like a swallow. Were such 
stones used in matchlocks in Babur's time ? 
Guzaran, var. gurazan, caused to flee and hogs (Erskine notes the double meaning). 
Babur-nama, f. 324 b, tr. p. 573. 
Ibid., f. 237, tr. p. 600. 
On Muh. 10th, 934 A.H. (September 26th, 1528 A.D.). For accounts of the campaign see 
Rieu's Suppl. Persian Cat. under ‘Histories of Tahmasp’ (Churchill Collection); Habibu’s-siyar 
and the Alam-ardi-abbasi, the last highly rhetorical work. Babur’s accounts are merely 
repititions of news given to him; he is not responsible for mistakes in records such as those 
of folio. 354. 
tufak u araba, the method of array Babur adopted from the Rumi Persian model. 
Babur-nama, f. 347, tr. p. 622. 
The word firangi (also spelt farang, phirangi and farangis literally means a ‘foreigner’. It 
also refers to a ‘Maratha cut-and-thrust-straight-bladed’sword. For details see G.N. Pant, 
Indian Arms and Armour, vol. II (New Delhi, 1980), p. 43, figs. 54-55. 
Babur-nama, f. 217 b, tr. p. 369. 
De Courteille, pierrier, which may be a balista. Babur’s writings give no indication of 


other than stone ammunition for any projectile engine or fire-arms, cf., R.W.F. Payne- 
Gallwey’s Projectile-throwing Engines of the Ancients. 
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R.W.F. Payne-Gallwey writes in The Cross-bow (pp. 40-41) what may apply to Bābur’s 
zarb-zan (culverin?) and tufang (matchlock), when he describes the larger culverin as a 
heavy hand-gun of from 16-18 pounds, as used bythe foot-soldier and requiring the 
assistance of an attendant to work it; also when he says that it became the portable 
arquebus which was in extensive use in Europe by the Swiss in 1476 A.D.; and that between 
1510 and 1520 the arquebus described was superseded by what is still seen amongst remote 
tribes in India, a matchlock arquebus. 

The two positions Babur selected for his guns would seem to have been opposite two 
ferry-heads, those presumably, which were blocked against his pursuit of Biban and 
Bayajid. Ali-quli’s emplacement will have been on the high banks of old alluvium of south- 
eastern Kharid, overlooking the narrowed channel demanded by Babur’s narrative. 

Mustafa, like Ali-quli, was to take the offensive by gunfire directed on the opposite bank. 
Babur-nama, f. 370, tr. p. 667-68. 

This passage presupposes that guns in Kharid could hit the hostile camp in Saran. If the 
river narrowed here as it does further north, the Ghazi mortar, which seems to have been 
the only one Babur had with him, would have carried across, since it threw a stone 1600 
paces (qadam, see folio 309). 

Babur-nama, €. 370 b, tr., p. 669. 

Ibid., f. 371 b, tr. p. 670. 

S.P. Verma, op. cit., pl. LXIII, fig. 6. 

In the 18th century many European adventurers commanded armies for the Indian princes. 
The ablest of these was de Boigne, a Savoyard, who organized and equipped an army for 
Scindia. He had his own arsenal at Agra in charge of a Scotchman named Sangster, where 
he made both cannon and small arms for his troops. At Agra he made matchlocks with 
bayonets and locks of animproved design (vide, Herbert Compton, The European Military 
Adventurers of Hindustan (London, 1893), p. 47). G.C. Stone (op. cit., p. 443, fig. 564), has 
reproduced one lock which might have been made by Sangster. The pan is automatically 
uncovered by a spring which is released when the trigger is pulled. This gun also had a 
bayonet. Such matchlocks were used by the Mughal soldiers in the 18th century. 
Ain-i-Akbari, Ain. 36; tr. Blochmann, p. 119. 

Ibid. 

S.P. Verma, op. cit., p. 94, pl. LXII, figs. 1-3. 

M.K. Zaman, op cit., p. 14, f.n. 

G.C. Stone, op.cit., p. 441, fig. 562. 

Blochmann (tr.), op. cit., p. 120. 

W. Irvine, op. cit., p. 104. 

F. Steingass, op. cit., S.V. Jazail. 

Egerton, op. cit., P. 126. 

M.S. Randhawa, Paintings of the Babur-nama (National Museum, New Delhi, 1983), pl. 
XX. The matchlocks of Akbar’s period were of two sizes, 66 inches and 44 inches. 

William Irvine, op. cit., p. 158. 

Bargandaz, as per Abul Fazl, were mounted artillerymen, i.e., matchlockmen on horse. 

A.S. Beveridge (tr.), p. 369, fin., that the word is baffling and is shown by its omission in 
I. O. 215 (f. 178 b), in 217 (f. 149 b) and in Muh. Shirazi's lith ed. (p. 137). : 
Babur-namé, f. 217, tr. p. 369. 

Ibid., f. 263, tr, p. 466. 

Ibid., f. 264, tr. p. 469. 

Ibid., f. 266 b, tr. p. 473. 
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92. Ibid., f. 315 b, tr. p. 558. 


93. {bid,, f, 322 b, tr. pp. 570-71. 2 
94. Ibid., f. 311, tr, p. 550. This was the reason that Mustafa was posted to the right, in front 


of Humayün, away from Ustad Ali-quli in the battle of Khanwa. 
95. Ibid., f. 302 b, tr. p. 536. 
96. Ibid., f. 331 b, tr. p. 588. 
97. Ibid., f. 333, tr. p. 593. 
98. Ibid., f. 334, tr. p. 595; f. 371 b, tr. ۰ 670. 
99. Ibid., f. 336 b, tr. p. 599. 
100. Jbid., f. 353 b, tr. p. 633. 
101. Jbid., f. 370, tr. p 667. 
102. Ibid., f. 267, tr. p. 474. 
Ibid., f. 311, tr. p. 550. 
[bid., f. 321 b, tr. p. 568. 
Ibid., f. 336 b, tr. p. 599. 
Ibid., f. 310, tr. p. 668. 
As the news of the birth of the son came during the expedition into Hindustàn, Babur took 
it as an omen, and gave the name *Hind-al' (taking of Hind). 
Ain-i-Akbari, tr. p. 261. 
Siyasat. The translation of Beveridge is conjectural only. 
Sar-kob. Probably it expresses the purpose of the high wall erections of wood or earth 
raised to reach what showed above ramparts. 
Babur-nama, f. 34 b, tr. p. 59. ~ 
Modern Mazy, on the main Aush-Kashghar-road. 
The term used is ab-duzd. 
This simile seems the fruit of experience in Hindustan. Similar arrangement was made by 
= Babur to bombard the fort of Chandéri. 
15. Babur-nama, f. 67, tr. p. 109. : 
These two Mughals rebelled in A.H. 914 with SI. Quli Chunag. 
K idi. The head of Captain Dow, fractured at Chunar by a stone flung at it, was trepanned 
(saiyar-i-mutaakhirin). ‘Yar-ali was alive ın A.H. 918. He seems to be the father of the 


x 


reat Bairam Khan-i-khinan of Akbar’s reign. 
bur-namá, f. 67 b, tr. p. 109. 

f. 302 b, tr. pp. 536-37. 
ama, f. 30 b, tr p. 537 f.n. 
translation khana-i-sang. 


€ transl es it as “approach by trenches” and this does not suit its 
f am y post, and a rendezvous. Shaw in his vocabulary enters 

troops. a rendezvous”. The word malja has the meaning of 
a refuge and an asylum : both meanings seen combined 
ockmen a miljar was ordered “raised”. Cf., Irvine, Army 
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126. Shatu. It may be noted that this word, common in accounts of Babur’s sieges, may explain 
one William Irvine left undeciphered (p. 278), viz. shatur. On p. 281, he states that narduban 
is the name of a scaling-ladder and that Babur mentions scaling-ladders more than once. 
Babur mentions them, however, always as shatu. Perhaps shatur, which, as Irvine says, 
seems to be made of the trunks of trees and to be a siege appliance is really shatuu (ladder 


and...... ) as in the passage under note and on folio 216 b, some other name of an appliance 
following. 


127. The word here preceeding türa has puzzled scribes and translaters. Two roots fig and yug 
offered plausible explanations of the unknown word; appliances suiting the case and able to 
bear names formed from one or other of these roots are “wheeled mantlet" and head- 
strike (Persian sar-kob), 

128. Obviously for the bridge. 

129. Miljar (see folio 333 notes). Here the word would mean befittingly a protected standing- 
place, a refuge, such as matchlockmen used (vide, folio 217 also see araba). 

130. This reference proves (cf., folio 331 b) that Babur did not bring many mortars with him. 

131. Bābur-nāmā, f. 336 b, tr. p. 599. 

132. Cf. Babur-nama, f. 303 (tr. p. 537 f.n.) f. 309 (tr. p. 547); f. 331 b (tr. p. 588), and f. 337 
(tr. p. 599 f.n.). 

133. Ibid., f. 275, tr. p. 489. 

134. Babur-nama, f. 67 (tr. p. 109); f. 218 (tr. p. 370); f. 334 b, (tr. p. 595). 

135. Ibid.. f. 34 b, tr. p. 59. 

136. Ibid.,tr. pp. 109, 369, 431-73, 571-88. 

137.  Bábur-nàmá, tr. p. 433. 

138. The Illustrated London News of July 10th, 1915, has a apropos picture of an ancient 
fortress-gun, with its stone-ammunition, taken by the British in a Dardancelles fort. 

139. The du-tahi is the ab-duzd, water-thief, of folio 67. Its position can be surmised from 
Alexander Cunninghan's plans of Chandéri and Gwalior in the Archaeological Survey 
Report, 1871. 

140. For Babur’s use of hand (qul) as a military term see folio 209 where Babur records, “For my 
immediate command (khésa takin) I had selected braves from whose hands come work and 
had inscribed them by tens and fifties, each ten and each fifty under leader who knew the 
post in the right or left of the centre for his ten or his fifty, knew the work of each in the 
battle and was there on the observant watch; so that, after mounting, the right and left, 
hands, right and left sides, charged right and left without the trouble of arraying them or DE 
the need of a tawachi’’. The tawachi was a sort of adjutant who attended to the order of ES 
the troops and carried orders from the general (Erskine). 

141. His full designation would be Shah Muhammad yuz-bégi. 

142. Babur-nama, f. 334 b, tr. p. 595. 

143. S.P. Verma, op. cit., p. 94, pl. LXIII, fig. 4. E 

144. Vide, illustrated copy of the Akbar-nama, pl. 72 in the Victoria and Albert Museum, - 
London. : 

145. S.P. Verma, op.cit., P. 95. pl. LXIII, fig. 5. 

146. Abul Fazl has stated that there were separate guns for sieges and naval « 
has given no description. 

147. Blochmann (tr), p. 119; Ain-i-Akbart, Ain. 36. _ 
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FIRST BATTLE OF PANIPAT 
(From the Babur-nama (tr.), pp. 463-478) 


Babur advances against Ibrahim 


After despatching the light troop against Ghazi Khan, I put my foot in the 
stirrup of resolution, set my hand on the rein of trust in God, and moved forward 
against Sultan Ibrahim, son of Buhlul Ludi Afghan, in possession of whose 
throne at that time were the Delhi capital and the dominions of Hindustan, 
whose standing army was called a Jak (100,000), whose elephants and whose bēgs’ 
elephants were about 1000. 


At the end of our first stage, I bestowed Dibalpur on Baqi shaghawal and 
. Sent him to help Balkh: sent also gifts, taken in the success of Milwat, for (my) 
younger children, and various train in Kabul. 


When we had made one or two marches down the (Jaswan) dun, Shah ‘Imad 
Shirazi arrived from Araish Khan and Mullà Muhammad Mazhab, bringing 
letters that conveyed their good wishes for the complete success of our campaign 
and indicated their effort and endeavour towards this. In response, we sent, by 
a foot-man, royal letters expressing our favour. We then marched on. 


Alam Khan takes refuge with Babur 


The light troop we had sent out from Milwat (Malot) took Hurur Kahlur 
and all the hill-forts of the neighbourhood—places to which because of their 
strength, no one seemed to have gone for a long time—and came back to me after 
_ plundering a little. Came also Alam Khan, on foot, Tuined, stripped bare, We 

sent some of the bégs to give him honourable meeting, sent horses too, and he 
waited (malavamat qildi) in that neighbourhood. 
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Fig. 291 The battle of Panipat. Between the guns, soldiers armed with bows and arrows are 
making sallies. Drummers are beating the drums to infuse courage among the attackers. - 


On the top of the paintlng is shown the town of Panipat (from the Babur-nama). — 
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Raiders of ours went into the hills and vallies round about, but after a few 
nights’ abscence, came back without anything to count. Shah Mir Hussain, Jan 
Beg and a few of the braves asked leave and went off for a raid. 


Incidents of the march for Panipat 


While we were in the (Jaswan) dan, dutiful letters had come more than once 
from Ismail Jilwani and Bibab; we replied to them from this place by royal letters 
such as their hearts desired. After we got out of the dale to Rupar, it rained very 
much and became so cold that a mass of starved and naked Hindustanis died. 


When we had left Rupar and were dismounted at Karal, opposite Sihrind, 
a Hindustani coming said, “I am SI. Ibrahim’s envoy,” and though he had no 
letter or credentials, asked for an envoy from us. We responded at once by send- 
ing one or two Sawadi night-guards (tungitar). These humble persons Ibrahim put 
in prison; they made their escape and came back to us on the very cay we beat 
him. 
After having halted one night on the way, we dismounted on the bank of the 
torrent of Banur and Sanur. Great rivers apart, onerunning water there is in 
Hindustan, is this; they call it the water of Kakar (Ghaggar). Chitr also is on its 
bank. We rode up it for an excursion. The rising-place (zih) of the water of this 
torrent (rud) is 3 or 4 kurohs (6-8 miles) above Chitr. Going up the (Kakar) torrent, 
we came to where a 4 or 5 millstream issues faom a broad (side) valley (dara), up 
— which there are very pleasant places, healthy and convenient. I ordered a Char- 
۱ bagh to be made at the mouth of the broad valley of this (tributary) water, which 
falls into the (Kakar) torrent after flowing for one or two kurohs fhroush level 
ES ground. From its infall to the springs of the Kakar the distance may ES 3to4 
- kurohs (6-8 miles). When it comes down in flood during the rains and joins the 
Kakar, they go together to Samana and Sanam. 1 


A 
e 
ue 


its neighbourhood, and had advanced 10 or 15 kurohs (20-30 miles). 
| sent for news to Ibrahim’s camp, and Mumin Ataka to the Hissar 


against Hamid Khan 


D.). Marching from Ambala, we dismounted by the side 
ta d Kitta Beg rejoined us, both on the same day, 


0 act against Hamid Khan, and joined the whole 
to say, Khwaja Kalan, Sl. Muhammad Duldai, 
bigs whose posts were in Hindustan, 


Pe 
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namely, Khusrau, Hindu Beg Abdu’l-azia and Muhammad Ali Jang-jang, with 
also from the household and braves of the centre, Shah Mansur Barlas, Kitta Beg 
and Muhibb-i-ali. 


Biban waited on me in this camp. These Afghans remain very rustic and 
tactless. This person asked to sit although Dilawar Khan, his superior in following 
and in rank, did not sit, and although the sons of Alam Khan, who are of royal 
birth, did not sit. Little ear was lent to his unreason. 


(Feb. 26th). At dawn on Monday, the 14th, Humayun moved out against 
Hamid Khan. After advancing for some distance, he sent between 100 and 150 
braves scouting ahead, who went close up to the enemy and at once got to grips. 
But when after a few encounters, the dark mass of Humayun's troops shewed in 
the rear, the enemy ran right away. Humayun's men unhorsed from 100 to 200, 
struck the heads off one half and brought the other half in, together with 7 or 8 
elephants. 


(March 2nd). On Friday, the 18th of the month, Beg Mirak Mughul brought 
news of Humaàyün's victory to the camp. He (Humayun ?) was there and then given 
a special head-to-foot and a special horse from the royal stable, besides promise 
of guerdon ( juldà). 


(March 5th). On Monday, the 25th of the month, Humayun arrived to wait 
on me, bringing with him as many as 100 prisoners and 7 or 8 elephants. Ustad 
Ali-quli and the matchlockmen were ordered to shoot all the prisoners, by way of 
example. This had been Humayun's first affair, his first experience of battle; it was 
an excellent omen. 


Our men who had gone in pursuit of the fugitives, took Hissar Firuza at once 
on arrival, plundered it, and returned to us. It was given in guerdon to Humayun, 
with all its dependencies and appurtenances, with it also a kror of money. 


We marched from that camp to Shahabad. After we had despatched a news- 
gather (ti/-rutar kishi) to Sl. Ibrahim’s camp, we stayed a few days on that ground. 
Rahmat, the foot-man, was sent with the letters of victory to Kabul. 


News of Ibrahim 


(March 13th). On Monday, the 28th of the first Jumada, we being in the 
same camps, the Sun entered the Sign of the Ram. News had come again and 
again from Ibrahim’s camp, “He is coming, marching two miles" or “four miles", 
“stopping in each camp two days", or “three days". We for our part advanced 
- from Shahabad and after halting on two nights, reached the bank of the Jun river 
(Jumna) and encamped oppoite Sarsawa. From that ground Khwaja Kalan's 
servant Haidar-quli was sent to get news (ti/ twita). 


Having crossed the Jūn river at a ford, I visited Sarsawa. That day also we 
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ate ma’jun. Sarsawa has a source (chashma) from which a smallish stream issues, 
not a bad place. Tardi Beg khaksar praising it, I said, “Let it be thine”, so just 
because he praised it, Sarsawa was given to him. 


Thad a platform fixed in a boat and used to go for excursions on the river, 
sometimes too made the marches down it. Two marches along its bank had been 
made when, of those sent to gather news, Haidar-quli brought word that Ibrahim 
had sent Daud Khan (Ludi) and Hatim Khan (Ludi) across the river into the 
Mian-du-ab (between-waters) with 5 or 6000 men, and that these lay 
encamped some 6 or 7 miles from his own. 


A successful encounter 


(April Ist). On Sunday, the 18th of the second Jumada, we sent, to ride light 
against this force. Chin-timtr Sultan, Mahdi Khwaja, Muhammad SI. Mirza, 
Adil Sultan, and the whole of the left, namely, SI. Junaid, Shah Mir Husain 
Qutlug-qadam, and with them also sent Abdu’l-lah and Kitta Beg (of the 
centre). They crossed from our side of the water at the Mid-day Prayer, and 
between the Afternoon and the Evening Prayers bestirred themselves from the 
other bank. Biban having crossed the water on pretext of this movement, ran 
away. 


(April 2nd). At day-break they came upon the enemy; he made as 
if coming out in a sort of array, but our men closed with his at once, overcame 
them, hustled them off, pursued and unhorsed them till they were opposite 
Ibrahim’s own camp. Hatim Khan was one of those unhorsed, who was Daud 
Khan (Ludis), elder brother and one of his commanders. Our men brought him 
in when they waited on me. They brought also 60-70 prisoners and 6 or 7 


elephants. Most of the prisoners, by way of warning, were made to reach their 
death-doom. 


Preparations for battle (fig. 29/) 


While we were marching on in array of right, left and centre, the army was 
numbered; it did not count up to what had been estimated. 


At our next camp it was ordered that every man in the army should collect 
carts, each one according to his circumstances. Seven hundred carts (araba) were 
brought In. The order given to Ustad Ali-quli was that these carts should be 
Joined together in Ottoman fashion, but using ropes of raw hide instead of chains 
and that between every two carts 5 or 6 mantelets should be fixed, behind which 
the matchlockmen were to stand to fire. To allow of collecting all appliances 
we delayed 5 or 6 days in that camp. When everything was ready, all the bégs 
with such braves as had experience in military affairs were summoned to a 
General Council where opinion found decision at this :—Panipat is there with its 
crowded houses and suburbs. It would be on one side of us; our other sides 
must be protected by carts and mantelets behind which our foot and matchlock- 
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men would stand. With so much settled we marched forward, halted one night 
on the way. and reached Panipat on Thursday, the last day 29th of the second 
Jumàda (April 12th, 1526 A.D) 


The opposed forces 


On our right was the town of Panipat with its suburbs; in front of us were 
the carts and mantelets we had prepared; on our left and elsewhere were ditch 
and branch. At distances of an arrow’s flight sally-places were left for from 100 
to 200 horsemen. 


Some in the army were very anxious and full of fear. Nothing recommends 
anxiety and fear. For why? Because what God has fixed in eternity cannot be 
changed. But though this is so, it was no reproach to be afraid and anxious. For 
why? Because those thus anxious and afraid were there with a two or three 
months’ journey between them and their homes; our affair was with a foreign 
tribe and people; none knew their tongue, nor did they know ours : — 


A wandering band, with mind awander; 
In the grip of a tribe, a tribe unfamiliar. 


People estimated the army opposing us at 100,000 men; Ibrahim’s elephants 
and those of his amirs were said to be about 1000. In his hands was the treasure 
of two forbears. In Hindustan, when work such asthis has to be done, it is 
customary to pay out money to hired retainers who are known as bid hindi. If it 
had occurred to Ibrahim to do this, he might have had another Jak or two of 
troops. God brought it right; Ibrahim could neither content his braves, nor share 
out his treasure. How should he content his braves when he was ruled by avarice 
and had a craving insatiable to pile coin on coin ? He was an unproved brave; he 
provided nothing for his military operations, he perfected nothing, nor stand, nor 
move, nor fight. 


In the interval at Panipat during which the army was preparing defence on 
our every side with cart, ditch and branch, Darwish-itmuhammad Sarban had 
once said to me, “With such precautions taken, how is it possible for him to 
come?" Said I, “Are you likening him to the Auzbeg Khans and Sultans? In what 
of movement under arms or of planned operations is he to be compared with 
them?” God brought it right! Things fell out just as I said. 


Preliminary encounter 


During the 7 or8 days we lay in Panipat, our men used to go, a few 
together, close up to Ibrahim’s camp, rain arrows down on his massed troops, ; 
cut off and bring in heads. Still he made no move; nor did his troops sally out. - 
At length, we acted on the advice of several Hindustani well-wishers and sent out | 
4 or 5000 men to deliver a night attack on his camp, the leaders of it be 
Mahdi Khwaja, Muhammad SI. Mirza, Adil Sultan, Khusrau, Shah Marts 
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SI. Junaid Barlas, Abdul- azia, the Master of the Horse, Muh. Ali Jang-jang, 
Qutlug-qadam, Treasurer Wali, Khalifa’s Muhibb-i-’ali, Paymaster Muhammad, 
Jan Beg and Qara-quzi. It being dark, they were not able to act together well, 
and, having scattered, could effect nothing on arrival. They stayed near Ibrahim S 
camp till dawn, then the nagarets sounded and troops of his came out in array 
with elephants. Though our men did not do their work, they got off safe and 
sound; not a man of them was killed, though they were in touch with such a 
mass of foes. One arrow pierced Muh. ‘Ali Jang-jang's leg; though the wound 
was not mortal, he was good-for-nothing on the day of battle. 


On hearing of this affair, I sent off Humayun and his troops to go 2 or 3 
miles to meet them, and followed him myself with the rest of the army in battle. 
The party of the night-attack joined him and came back with him. The enemy 
making no further advance, we returned to camp and dismounted. That night 
a false alarm fell on the camp; for some 20 minutes (one gar?) there were uproar 
and call-to-arms; the disturbance died down after a time. 


Battle of Panipat 


(April 20th). On Friday, the 8th of Rajab, news came, when it was light 
enough to distinguish one thing from another (farz-waqr?) that the enemy was 
advancing in fighting-array. We at once put on mail, armed and mounted. Our 
right was Humayun, Khwaja Kalan, Sultan Muhammad Duldai, Hindu Beg, 
Treasurer Wali and Pir-quli Sistani our left was Muhammad S1. Mirza, Mahdi 
Khwaja, Adil Sultan, Shah Mir Husain, Sl. Junaid Barlas Qutluq-qadam, Jan 
Beg, Paymaster Muhammad, and Shah Husain (of) Yaragi Mughul Ghanchi (?) 
The right hand of the centre was Chin-timur Sultan. Sulaiman Mirza, Muham- 
madi Kukuldash, Shah Mansur Barlas, Yunas-i-ali, Darwish-i-muhammad 
Sarban and ‘Abdu’l-lah, the librarian. The left of the centre was 
Khalifa Khwaja Mir-i-miran, Secretary Ahmadi, Tardi Beg (brother) 
of Quj Beg, Khalifa’s Muhibb-i-’ali and Mirza Beg  Tarkhan. The 
advance was Khusrau Kukuldash and Muh. Ali Jang-jang. ‘Abdu’l-’aziz, the 
Master of the Horse, was posted as the reserve. For the turning-party (/ulghumà) 
at the point of the right wing, we fixed on Red Wali and Malik Qasim (brother 
of Baba Qashqa, with their Mughuls; for the turning-party at the point of the 
left wing, we arrayed Qara-quzi, Abu’l-muhammad, the lance-player, Shaikh 
Ali, Mahndi(?) and Tingrrbirdi Bashaghi(?) Mughul; these two parties 
directly the enemy got near, were to turn his rear, one from the right, the other 
from the left. 


When the dark mass of the enemy first came in sight, he seemed to incline 
us towards our right; Abdu’l-‘aziz, who was the right-reserve, was sent therefore to 
o OOS the right. From the time that Sl. Ibrahim’s blackness first appeared, he 


x z moved swiftly, straight for us, without a check, until he saw the dark mass of 
Ona when his pulled up and, observing our formation and array, made às 
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if asking, “To stand or not? To advance or not?” They could not stand; nor 
could they make their former swift advance. 


Our orders were for the turning-parties to wheel from right and left to the 
enemy’s rear, to discharge arrows and to engage in the fight; and for the right 
and left (wings) to advance and join battle with him. The turning-parties wheeled 
round and began to rain arrows down. Mahdi Khwaja was the first of the left 
to enage; he was faced by a troop having an elephant with it; his men’s flights 
of arrows forced it to retire. To reinforce the left I sent Secretary Ahmadi and 
also Quj Beg’s Tardi Beg and Khalifa’s Muhibb-i-ali. On the right also there 
was some stubborn fighting. Orders were given for Muhammadi Kukuldash, 
Shah Mansur Barlas, Yunas-i-ali and ‘Abdul-lah to engage those facing them in 
front of the centre. From that same position Ustad Ali-quli made good dis- 
charge of firingi shots; Mustafa, the commissary for his part, made excellent 
discharge of zarb-zan shots from the left hand of the centre. Our right, left, 
centre and turning: parties having surrounded the enemy, rained arrows down on 
him and fought ungrudgingly. He made one or two small charges on our right 
and left but under our men’s arrows, fell back on his own centre. His right and 
left hands (qul) were massed in such a crowd that they could neither move for- 
ward against us nor force a way for flight. i 


When the incitement to battle had come, the Sun was spear-high; till mid- 
day fighting had been in full force; noon passed, the foe was crushed in defeat, 
our friends rejoicing and gay. By God’s mercy and kindness, this difficult affair 
was made easy forus! In one half-day, that armed mass was laid upon the 
earth. Five or six thousand men were killed in one place close to Ibrahim. Our 
estimate of the other dead, lying all over the field, was 15 to 16,000, but it came 
to be known, later in Agra from the statements of Hindustanis, that 40 or 50,000 
may have died in that battle. 


The foe defeated, pursuit and unhorsing of fugitives began. Our men brought 
in amirs of all ranks and the chiefs they captured; mahauts made offering of herd 
after herd of elephants. 

Ibrahim was thought to have fled; therefore, while pursuing the enemy, we 
told off Qismatai Mirza, Baba chuhra and Bujka of the kAhasa-tabin to lead swift 
pursuit to Agra and try to take him. We passed through his camp, looked into his 
own enclosure (saracha) and quarters, and dismounted on the bank of standing- 
water (qara-su). 

It was the Afternoon Prayer when Khalifa’s younger brother-in-law Tahir 
Tibri who had found Ibrahim's body in a heap of dead, brought in his head. 


Detachments sent to occupy Dihli and Agra 


On that very same day we appointed Humayun Mirza to ride fast and light zo 
to Agra with Khwaja Kalan, Muhammadi, Shah Mansur Barlās, Yunas-i-ali, - 
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bdul-lah and Treasurer Wall, to get the place into their hands and to mount, 
gu rd over the treasure. We fixed on Mahdi Khwaja, with Muhammad Sl. Mirza, 
A il Sultan, Sl. Junaid Barlas and Qutlug-qadam to leave their baggage, make 
2 sudden incursion on Delhi, and keep watch on the treasuries. 


(April 21st). We marched on next day and when we had gone 2 miles, dismou- 
nted, for the sake of the horses, on the bank of the Jun (J umnà). 


(April 24th). On Tuesday, Rajab 12th), after we had halted on two nights and 

- had made the circuit of Shaikh Nizamud-din Auliya's tomb we dismounted on the 

bank of the Jun over against Dihli. That same night, being Wednesday-eve, we 
made an excursion into the fort of Dihli and there spent the night. 


(April 25th). Next day (Wednesday, Rajab 13th), I made the circuit of Khwaja 
Qutbud-din’s tomb and visited the tombs and residences of Sl. Ghiyasud-din 
Balban and Sl. Alaud-din Khilji, his Minar, and the Hauz-shamsi, Hauz-i-khas 
and the tombs and gardens of SI. Buhlul and Sl. Sikandar (Ludi). Having done 

~ this, we dismounted at the camp, went on a boat, and there araq was drunk. 


We bestowed the Military Collectorate (shigdarlighi) of Dihli on Red Wali, 
= made Dost Diwan in the Dihli district, sealed the treasuries, and made them over 
. to their charge. 


x (April 26th). On Thursday we dismouuted on the bank of the Jun, over 
against Tughlugabad. 


On Friday (Rajab 15th), while we remained on the same ground, 
and Shaikh Zain went with afew others into Dihli, for the 


l Erayer, read the khutba in my name, distributed a portion of 
or and needy, and returned to camp. 


l caving that ground on Saturday (Rajab 16th), we advanced 
Agra. I made an excursion to Tughlugabad and rejoined the 


f Agra, but as the pl the mansion (manzil) 
; J1 Agra, but as the place was far from t 
to Jalal Khan Jighat's house fene fort, 


du ; 8 the want of discipline 
aid on the Treasury”; and so sat down 
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The great diamond 


In Sultan Ibrahim's defeat the Raja of Gualiar Bikramajit, the Hindu, had 
gone to hell. 


Bikramajit’s children and family were in Agra at the time of Ibrahim's defeat. 


When Humayiin reached Agra, they must have been planning to flee, but his 
postings of men (to watch the roads) prevented this and guard was kept over 
them. Humaytn himself did not let them go (barghali quimas). They made him 
a voluntary offering of a mass of jewels and valuables amongst which was the 
famous diamond which Alaud-din must have brought. Its reputation is that 
every appraiser has estimated its value at two and a haif days’ food for the whole 
world. Apparently it weighs 8 misqals. Humayun offered it to me when I arrived 
at Agra; I just gave it him back. 


Ibrahim's mother and entourage 


Amongst men of mark who were in the fort, there were Malik Dad Karani, 
Milli Surduk and Firuz Khan Miwati. They, being convicted of false dealing, were 
ordered out for capital punishment. Several persons interceded for Malik Dad 
Karani and four or five days passed in comings and goings before the matter was 
arranged. We then shewed them (all?) kindness and favour in agreement with the 
petition made for them, and we restored them all their goods. A pargana worth 
7 laks was bestowed on Ibrahim's mother; parganas were given also to these bégs 
of his. She was sent out of the fort with her old servants and given encamping- 
ground (yurt), two miles below Agra. 


(May 10th, 1526 A.D.) I entered Agra at the Afternoon Prayer of Thursday 
(Rajab 28th) and dismounted at the mansion (manzil) of Sl. Ibrahim. 
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APPENDIX II 


On arsenal and matchlocks 


(From the Ain-i-Akbara) 
Ain. 35 


The arsenal 


The order of the household, the efficiency of the army, and the welfare of the 
country, are intimately connected with the state of this department; hence His 
Majesty gives it every attention, and looks scrutinizingly into its working order. 
He introduces all sorts of new methods, and studies their applicability to practical 
purposes. Thus a plated armour was brought before His Majesty, and set up as a 
target; but no bullet was so powerful as to make an impression on it. A sufficient 
number of such armour has been made so as to supply whole armies. His 
Majesty also looks into the prices of such as are sold in the bazars. 


All weapons for the use of His Majesty have names, and a proper rank is 
assigned to them. Thus there are thirty swords (khasa swords), one of which is 
daily sent to His Majesty’s sleeping apartments. The old one is returned, and 
handed over to the servants outside the harem, who keep it till its turn comes 
again. Forty other swords are kept in readiness; they are called koral swords. 
When the number of khasa swords (in consequence of presents, etc., has.decreased 
to twelve, they supply new ones from the kotal swords. illness us also twelve 
yakbandi (2), the turn of every one of which recurs after one week. Of jamadhars 
and khapwas, there are forty of each. Their turn recurs every week; and each has 
thirty korals, from which deficiencies are supplied as before. Besides. eight knives 
twenty spears and barchhas are required monthly. Of eighty-six BATE bows, 
bhadayan bows, and twenty-four others, are returned monthly....In the same 
manner a rank 1s assigned to each. i 


Whenever His Majesty rides out, or at the time of the Bar-i-Am or Levee 
Hiesons‘of te ams, and other mansabdars and ahadis, carry the qur in their 
hands and on their shoulders i.e., every four of them carry four quivers, four 
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bows, four swords, four shields ; and besides, they take up lances, spears, axes, 
pointed axes, piyüzi, war-clubs, sticks, pellet bows, pestles and a footstool, are 
properly arranged. Several gatar of camels and mules aro loaded with weapons 
and kept in readiness ; and on travels they use Bactrain camels, etc., for that 
purpose.. At court receptions, the amirs and other people stand opposite the qur 
ready for any service; and on the march they follow behind it, with the exception 
of a few who are near His Majesty. Elephants in full trappings, camels, carriages, 
naqqüràs, flags, kawkabas, and other Imperial insignia, accompany the qur 
while eager mace-bearers superintend the march, assisted by the mirbakbshis. In 
hunting expeditions several swift runners are in attendance, and a few others are 
in charge of harnesses. 


In order to shorten the trouble of making references, I shall enumerate the 
weapons now in use in form of a table, and give pictures of some of them: 


1. Swords (slightly bent) 4 R. to 15 muhurs 
2. Khündá (straight swords) 1to IO R 
3. Gupti-asa (a sword in a walking stick) 2 to 20 R. 
4. Jamdhar (a broad dagger) 4 R to 21 M. 
5. Khanjar 4to5R E 
6. Khapwa +R to liM. ic 
7. Jam khak FR ۱۰ 1 Ss 
8. Bak — IRtolM. ۰ 
9. Jhanbwa iRtol M. = 
10. Katara 4R to 1 M. í 
11. Narsink moth ۱ +Rto2 M. 
12. Kaman (bows) 3 R to M. 
13. Takhsh-kamān — 
14. Nawak 
15. Arrows (per bundle) 
16. Quivers 
17. Dadi 


18. Tirbardar (arrow-puller) 

19. Paikankash (arrow-drawer) 

20. Nézà ( lance) : : 
21. Barchha 
Sak 

. Sainthi 
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27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
= 39, 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 


— 


4 


46. 
4T. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
91 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 


58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 


e 
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Kesian (?) 
Tabar (war-axe) 
Piyazi (a club) 
Zaghnol (pointed axe) 
Chakar-basola 
Tabar-zaghnol 
Tarangala 
Kard (knife) 
Gupti-kard 
Qamchi kard 
Chaqü (clasp knife) 
Kaman-i-guroha (bullet bow) 
Kamtha 
Tufak-i-dahan (a tube) 
Pushtkhar 
Shastawez 
Girihkusha 
Khar-i-mahi 
Gobhan (a sling) 
Gajbag 
Sipar (a shield) 
Dhal 
Khera 
Pahri 
Udana 
Dubulgha 
Khoghi 
Zirih kulah. 
Ghughuwa 
Jaibah 
Zirih 
Bagtar 
Joshan 
Char-aina 
Kothi 
Sadigi 
Angirkha 
Bhanju 
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1 to 3 R. 
i R. to 2 M, 
ito SR. 
i R.o1 M. 
1 to 6 R. 
] to 4 R. 
j to 2 R. 
2 d.to 1 M. 
3 R. to 13 M. 
1 to 34 R. 
2d.to +R. 
2 d.to 1 R. 
5 d. to 3 R. 
10 qd. to 4 R. 
2d.to2R. 
2 d. to 1 R. 
1 d. to 1 R. 
1 to 5 R. 
12 to +R. 
1 to SR. 
1 to 50 R. 
4R to 4 M. 
] R. to 4 M. 
1 R to 1 M. 
iRtoSR. 
+ R. to 34 M. 
1 to 4 R. 
1 to 5 R. 
1 R to 2 M. 
20 R to 30 M. 


12 R. to 100 M. 


4 R. to 12 M. 
4 R to 9 M. 
2 R to 7 M. 
5 R to 8 M. 
3 R to 8 M. 
14 R to 5 M. 
3R to 2 M. 
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65. Chihrah zirih-i-ahani ; 1+ R to 1 M. 
66. Salhgaba 5R to 8 M. 
67. Chihilead ; 5 to 25 R. 
68. Dastwana 1i Rto2 M. 
69. Rak 1 R to 10 M. 
10. Kantha-sobha 1 to 10 R. 
71. Moza-yi ahani 410 10 R. 
72. Kajem 50 to 300 R. 
73. Artak (the quilt)-i-kajem 4 R to 7 M. 
74. Qashqa 1 R to 23 M. 
75. Gardani I R to 1 M. 
76. Matchlocks iR to 1 M. 
77. Ban (rockets) 21 to 4 R. 
Ain 36 
On guns 


Guns are wonderful locks for protecting the august edifice of the state and 
befitting keys for the door of conquest. With the exception of Turkey, there is 
perhaps no country which in its guns has more means of securing the government 
than this. There are nowadays guns made of such a size that the ball weighs 12 
mans; several elephants and a thousand cattle are required to transport one. His 
Majesty looks upon the care bestowed on the efficiency of this branch as one of 
higher objects of a king and, therefore, devotes to it much of his time. Daroghas 
and clever clerks are appointed to keep the whole in proper working order. 


His Majesty has made several inventions which have astonished the whole 
world. He made a gun which, on marches, can easily be taken to pieces, and 
properly put together again when required. By another invention, His Majesty 
joins seventeen guns in such a manner as to be able to fire them simultaneously 
with one match. Again, he made another kind of gun, which can easily be carried 
by a single elephant ; such guns have name gajna/s. Guns which a single man 
may carry are called ۰ 


The imperial guns are carefully distributed over the whole kingdom, and each 
Saba has that kind which is fit for it. For the siege of fortresses and for naval 
engagements, His Majesty has separate guns made, which accompany his victo- 
rious armies on their marches. Itis impossible to count every gun; besides clever 
workmen make continually new ones, especially gajnals and ۰ 


Amirs and ahadis are on staff employ in this branch. The pay of the foot 
varies from 100 to 400 d. ۰ 
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Ain 37 


On matchlocks, etc. 


These are in particular favour with His Majesty, who stands unrivalled in 
their manufacture, and as a marksman. Matchlocks are now made so strong that 
they do not burst, though let off when filled to the top. Formerly they could 
not fill them to more than a quarter. Besides, they made them with the hammer 
and the anvil by flattening pieces of iron, and joining the flattened edge of both 
sides. Some left them, from foresight, on one edge open; but numerous accidents 
were the result, especially in the former kind. His Majesty has invented an exce- 
llent method of construction. They flatten iron, and twist it round obliquely in 
form of a roll, so that the folds get longer at every twist; they then join the folds, 
not edge to edge, but so as to allow them to lie one over the other, and heat them 
gradually in the fire. They also take cylindrical pieces of iron, and pierce them 
when hot with an iron pin. Three or four of such pieces make one gun; or, in the 
case of smaller ones, two. Guns are often made of a length of two yards; those of 

۱ a smaller kind are one and a quarter yards long, and go by the name of damanaka. 

E The gunstocks are differently made. From the practical knowledge of His Majesty, 

- guns are now made in such a mannar that they can be fired off, without a match, 
by a slight movement of the cock. Bullet are also made so ascutlike a sword. 
Through the assistance of the inventive genius of His Majesty there are now many 
masters to be found among gunmakers e. g., Ustad Kabir and Husayn. 


Tron, when heated, loses about one-half of its volume. When a barrel is 
completed lengthwise, before the transverse bottom-piece isfixed to it, they 
engrave on it the quantity of its iron and the length, both being expressed in nume- 
rals. A barrel thus far finished, is called daul. In this imperfect state they are 
sent to His Majesty, and delivered, in proper order, at the harem, to which place 
they are also broughtfor... Atthe same time, the weight of the ball is fixed, and 
the order is given for the transverse section of the matchlock. For long guns the 
weight of a ball does not exceed twenty-five tanks and for smaller ones fifteen. But 
balls of the former weight no one but His Majesty would dare to fire. When the 


barrels are polished, they are again sent to the harem, and preserved in proper 
order. They are afterwards taken out, and closed, 


by the order of His Majesty 
with a transverse bottom-piece. Having been put t “filled 
to one-third of the barrel with i Aue c They are filed 


P DRM powder, and fired off. If no tarawish takes place 
and the trial is satisfactory, they take the barrels again to His Mie v um 
the order to finish the mouth-piece of the barrel. After this the gun is drain placed 


on the stock, and subjected to a trial. If the ball issues ina crooked line. the 
barrel is heated, and straightened by means of a rod introduced into it, and, in 
the presence of His Majesty, handed over to a filer. He adorns the out id f ti 
= b 1 el in various Ways, according to orders, when it is taken to the ] 3 The 
Ww d and the shape of the stock are then determined on. Several "oss are 
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marked on every matchlock, viz., the weight of the raw and the manufactured 
iron, the former marks being now removed; the place where the iron is taken 
from; the workman; the place where the gun is made; the date; its number. Some- 
times without reference to a proper order, one of the unfinished barrels is selected 
and completed at His Majesty's command. It is then entered in another place; 
the transverse bottom-piece is fixed; and the order is given to make the cock, the 
ramrod, the pargaz, etc. As soon as all these things have been completed, a new 
trial is ordered; and when it succeeds, they send in the gun, and deliver it a third 
time at the harem. In this state the gun is called sada (plain). Five bullets are 
sent along with it. His Majesty, after trying itin the manner above described, 
returns it with the fifth bullet. The order for the colour of the barrel and the stock 
is now given; one of the nine kinds of colour is selected for the stock. Guns also 
dffer in the quality of inlaid gold and enamel; the colour of the barrel is uniform. 
A gun thus far completed is called rangin (coloured). It is now, as before, handed 
over together wlth five bullets; His Majesty makes four trials, and returns it with 
the last ball. When ten of such guns are ready, His Majesty orders to inlay the 
mouth of the barrel and the butt-end with gold. They are then again sent for 
trial into the harem, and whenever ten are quite complete they are handed over 
to the slaves. 


Ain 38 
The manner of cleaning guns 


Formerly a strong man had to work a long time with iron instruments in 
order to clean matchlocks. His Majesty, from his practical knowledge, has invent- 
ed a wheel, by the motion of which sixteen barrels may be cleaned in a very 
short time.. The wheel is turned by a cow. 


Ain 39 


The ranks of the guns 


The Imperial arsenal contains manufactured, purchased and B e 
Each of them is either long, OF short; and these are again. sub d m me i 3 
(plain), rangin (coloured), and koftkar (hammered) guns. t8 e 


selected out of several thousand guns, one hundred ang 2 = "o ne 
his special use. First twelve in honour of the twelve months, i 3 < px 
brought back in its turn. after eleven. months. E TT eee 
after every seven days one goes out; and onother 1S broug ; uu d 
for the solar days; one for every day. Fourthly, thirty-one kotais. SOM‘ 


there are only twenty-eight. Whenever some of the former guns have been given 
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away, kotals are brought, to supply their places. The orders of precedence is as 
follows: the guns for the month; the week; days; kotals; plain; coloured, 
koftkar, not handed over to the slaves; koftkür, handed over to the slaves; long 
ones, selected from peshkash presents, or from such as were bought; damanaka, 
selected from peshkash, or from bought one; such as have been chosen from 
selections of both. The one hundred and five khasa guns are divided into seven 
parts; every fifteen form a kishk, or guard, and are always kept ready by the 
slaves. On Sundays two are taken from the first; four from the second; five from 
the third; four from the fourth. This order is also followed on Mondays, Tuesdays 
and Wednesdays. On Thursdays, two are again taken from the first, and four 
from the second; four from the third; five from the fourth. On Fridays, one is 
taken from the fourth. So also for Saturdays. In order to supply the places of 
such khasa guns as have been given away, five other classes have been determined 
on : half kotals, fourteen; quarter kotals, seven; one-eight kotals, four; one-sixteenth 
kotals, two; one-thirty-second kotals, one. When kotal guns are given away, they 
bring half Kozals, similarly, the place of a gun, when given away, is taken by the 


e and the place of the last is supplied by one selected from such as have been 
ought. 


One hundred and one guns are continually kept in the harem. Their order is 
as follows. On the first day of every solar month eleven guns are handed over to 
the servants of the harem, one of each of the guns for the months, the weeks, the 
days, the kotals, the plain ones, the koftkar not in charge of the slaves the 
koftkar in their charge, the selected long ones, the selected damanakas, the chosen 
ones of the selected ones. On the second day only the guns of the moni (rex 


ten) are handed over in i 
pe ee the same order. For ten days an equal number is sent to 
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On the pay of the matchlock bearers 


The pay of a Mirdaha is of four grades, 300 ae 280. d: ) 
pay of the others is of five grades. Each grade is again ibdiv: ided in 
classes. First grade, 250 d., 240 d., 230d., Second grade, 220 d, 
Third grade, 190 d., 150 d., 180 d., 170 d., Fourth grade, 160 . 
grade, 130d., 110d. 
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APPENDIX III 
On gunpowder 


The gunpowder, an inflammable mixture of (1) saltpetre (also spelt as saltpe- 
ter; this is potassium nitrate, nitre, white crystalline salty substance), (ii) sulphur 
(called gandhanka in Hindi, is a pale-yellow non-metallic element occurring in 
crystalline and amorphous modifications, burning with blue flame and stiffling 
smell) and (iii) charcoal (called tarko/ in Hindi, is a black porous residue of partly 
burnt wood, bones, etc.) has been known from the very early times and was 
probably discovered in India, China and several other countries independently. 
Gunpowder as an explosive for the projection of missiles was almost certainly 
discovered in Europe early in the 13th century. Lt. Col. H.W. Hime studied the 
subject exhaustinely and states that similar mixtures of same ingredients were used 
for rockets and incendiary bombs before this, but none of these mixtures were 
powerful enough or rapid enough in their action to propel a missile. It was not 
until means were discovered for purifying nitre that it was possible to make an 
explosive powder. The first powder was a coarse meal and was called ‘corning’ 
(or forming grains of the powder). It was discovered early in the 12th century. 
Later powder of considerable strength was produced. Initially this ‘corned powder’ 
was used only in small arms as the early cannons were not strong enough to stand 
its explosion. During the second half of the 15th century it was realised that the 
strength of the powder increased with the size of the grains and it became the 
custom to vary the grains to suit the purpose for which the powder was to be used. 
A garser grained powder gives nearly the same muzzle velocity with much less 
pressure: From about 1250 to 1450 A.D. in Europe powders dffered only in comp- 
osition all being simple mixture ofthe ingredients not grained. From 1450 to 
1700 A.D. powders differed in both composition and grain. Since 1700 A.D. the 
composition of all gunpowders is substantially the same, but they differ greatly 
in grain size. 


[Based on Henry W.L. Hime, The Origin of Artillery (London, 1915), p. 149] 
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APPENDIX IV 


Fire-arms' in India before the advent of Babur 


The word agneyastra mentioned in the Ramayana, Mahābhāratā and other 
Sanskrit classics! have created a great controversy and the scholars are 
uncertain regarding the nature of these weapons of offence. The staunch 
supporters of all-science-from-India consider this word as a synonym of fire-arm > 
and firmly believe that all kinds of rockets, guns, cannons and bombs were | 
known to and used by the ancient Aryans. On the contrary those influenced by - : 
the Western ideology dismiss it as a poetic fancy. The truth, however, dies | 
somewhere in between. uec. 


Definition DES 


The ‘fire-arms’ do not inciude any weapons which are connec 
The term is confined to the weapons which are discharged by the fo 
A gun which propels large shells by means of an explosion of burnt 
is a fire-arm but an arrow tipped with some burning substance 
enemy as a weapon cannot be included into the category « fire 
essential feature of a fire-arm is not that it burns but tha 1 
explosion. ; 


So-called guns of ancient India 


The surmi of the Rigveda? has been 
The word is also mentioned in the Yaj: 


scribed | 
m 
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d and tin, the whole being. packed and tied with a 


composition containing lea pac 
: ignited before the arrow 


fibre of sana (Crotolaria Juncea). The composition. was 
was shot." 

Shataghni™ (literally “a hundred killer?) has been differently interpreted by 
different scholars. Halhead? has claimed that the ancient Indian riszs (sages) had 
specialised in several sciences and had used gunpowder. He has supposed 
shataghm to be a ‘cannon’ while H.H. Wilson'^ and Gustav Oppert'? identify it 
with a ‘rocket’. E.W. Hopkins? has defined it to be a weapon of siege-craft. In 
ancient India there were probably two kinds of shataghnis : one Was like a club 
fitted with iron spikes, four cubits in length, and used asa hand weapon or even 
hurled like a projectile. The second variety, being very heavy and requiring 
several men for operation, was placed on the fort walls." In the Mahābhārata" 
it is clearly stated that a king should safeguard his city with various yantras 
including shataghnis’® which should be installed on the parapets of the fort. 


The two terms ayah-kanapa and tula-guda of the Mahabharata have been 
translated by its commentator Nilakantha as ‘guns’. The names occur in the 
Epic only once when Krishna and Arjuna were guarding the Khandava forest at 
the time it was set on fire. They had these two weapons on their person. Since 
there is no reference of fire or smoke or explosion, these two may better be 
considered as the variants of spear or some kind of dart since in the Dashakumara- 
charita®!, a Sanskrit classic of later date, kanapa denotes a spear made entirely of 


3 iron and inthe Matsya Purana” ayo-guda is referred to in the sense of a ball 
i projected by a machine consisting of a lever. 


Bhusundi of the epics and the Puranas was a sling for throwing stones; it is 
nowhere associated with explosion. 


3 Ctesias says that in 326 B.C. the Indians manufactured an oil on the banks 
of the river Indus, enclosed in earthern jars, and that on being shot out against 
woodwork, a flame was kindled, which could only be extinguished by a quantity 
of mud thickly laid on it. It was manufactured solely for the king and no one 
else was allowed to have it in his possession.” Aelian, quoting Ctesias, improves 
em says that the kings of the India took cities by means oft these fire 
Sad and no battering arm or any other poliorcetic machine could resist it. 
d P were filled with the oil and thrown upon city gates, the jars being 
c Qu UN spread and was inextinguishable and insatiable burning both 
procured from ocn ies speaking of the same says that the oil was 
E "Alexander. iti iver worm (?) probably an alligator.24 It is recorded that 
Alexander, writing to Aristotle, has mentioned “flaming thunderbolts" in India. 


dm me E e has given recipes for fire composition as also 
fe . The agni-dharana, says Kautilya, “consists of small balls 


Olio), devadaru (deodar), cut into splinters, the leaf of putitrna 


4 


Srivestaka (turpentine) and lac.’*> All these ingredients are 
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resinous and highly inflammable, the dung serving as matrix. The other arms 
mentioned by him such as agni-yoga yantras, and vishvasghat? were like fire balls 
containing easily fusible metals. These could be used like grenades which burst 
and the fragments of metal were scattered in all directions. 9? All these can be 
included within the weapons of artillery or the ones-used in siegecraft but not in 
the category of fire-arms. These burning arrows or fire balls were propelled by 
the yantras, mahayantras, mahasarayantras or rathamüsalas which were different 
kinds of machines discharging darts, stones, etc.,—the heavier ones being installed 


on the ramparts while the portable yanrras*’ were carried on wheel to the battle- 
field. 


A full description of guns and cannons together with the method of pre- 
paration of gunpowder is given in the Nitiprakashika*® originally written by 
Shukracharya in the sixth century A.D. but the work avilable today is full of 
interpolations and the probable date of the extant edition can be ascertained 
round about 11th century as proposed by the Jogesh Chandra Ray?? or even much 
later?" It states, “The nalikà is of two kinds, large and small. The small 
ones are 45 inches long having a stock of tough wood and a barrel of bamboo 
with a bore of three-fourth of an inch’! The rest of the description agrees with 
muzzle-loading gun of the medieval period. It further narrates that the small 
nalikas were used by the infantry and the cavalry—the larger nalikas had no 
wooden stocks, were made of steel and carried on wheels?. About the gunpowder 
the same text says, “it is called agni-churma and is composed of 4 to 6 parts of 
suvarchilavana (saltpetre), 1 part of sulphur and 1 part of charcoal of arka 
(Calatropis gigantea), snühi (Euphorbia neriffia) and other trees? burnt in a pit so 
as to ecclude air. The ingredients are to be purified separately, ground to fine 
powder and then mixed. The mixture is then soaked in the sap of arka and /asuna 
(garlic), dried in the sun and reduced to coarse powder like granulated sugar. 
There are many kinds of agni-chirna known to the experts, and they are 
composed of varied proportions of charcoal, sulphur, saltpetre, realgar, orpiment, 


calx of lead, cinabar, iron filings, zinc dust, shellac, blue bitriol, resin of pines, 
Cie 


Manu prohibits the use of fire-arrows. “The Magistrate shall not make war 
with any deceitful machine, or with poisoned weapons, or with cannon and guns 
or any kind of fire-arms"??. Halhead, commenting on this passage, says “the 
reader will probably from hence renew the suspicion which has long been deemed 
absurd, that Alexander the Great, did absolutely meet with some weapons of that 
kind in India, as a passage in Quintus Curtius seems to ascertain. Gunpowder 
has been known in China, as well as Hindustan, far beyond all periods of investi- 
gation. The word ‘fire-arms’ is literally the Sanskrit agnidster, a weapon of fire; 
they describe the first species of it to have been a kind of dart or arrow tipped 
with fire, and discharged upon the enemy from a bamboo. Among several extra- 
ordinary properties of this weapon, one was that after it had taken its flight, it 
divided into several separate streams of flame, each of which took effect and 
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‘which when once kindled, could not be extinguished; but this kind of agniaster is 
now lost"? ; 

The fire-arms are referred to in some other ancient Sanskrit texts?” as well. 
All the gods and goddesses used to keep such mythical weapons which could 
annihilate the whole army of the adversary. The exact nature of these weapons is 
nowhere disclosed. No doubt their powers have been exaggerated and in many 
instances poetic fancy has given rise to such weapons which never existed. Some 
scholars? believe that since the art of gunpowder was both secret and secred the 
reason of these exaggerations might have been to coceal the real element of truth 


underlying them. 


Most of the foreign travellers and many important texts on Hindu polity such 
as Harshacharita of Bana, Nitivakyamrita of Somadeva, Samranganasitradhara, 
Yuktikalpataru of Bhoja, etc., do not make any mention of gunpowder and fire- 
arms. Similarly, the ancient Indian coins, inscriptions, sculptures and wall paint- 
ings are completely silent about them. None of the archaeological excavations has 
yielded any evidence to prove the existence of fire-arms in ancient India. 


India is a land of fire works. No festivity is complete without them. In reality 
reference to “flaming substances" should be taken as use of weapons used with the 


help of fire (and not fire-arms) in the battles, a feature which was very common 
even in the Vedi times. 


Fire-arms in Medieval India 


. Muhammad-bin Qasim, the first Muslim invader, an Arab, captured Daibal 
ih Sind (now in Pakistan) in 711 A.D. with the help of manjaniks?? which requir- 
- ed 500 men to operate it. These manjaniks'? Muhammad-bin Qasim had brought 

With him. Shortly after the capture of Alor, the Arabs had used naptha^? or 
flam g arrows“? and other firey projectiles, (atish-bazi-^ This is the first account 
- of the use of incendiary preparation by the Arabs.45 


3 Three md years later Mahmud Ghazni attacked the combined Hindu 

er 4 pd or Piave 1008 A.D. and used naptha balls“ 
havoc since i y Es 

nr - elephant of Anandpal became unruly and began to 


prising a number of important treatises such as the Tarikh-i-Yamimi, the 

۱ h of Rashiuddin, the Tarikh-i-Guzida, the Abul Fsda the 
un the Rauzatu-s-Sufa, the Tarikh-i-Alfi and the Tabakat-i-Akbari 
Te affair with some detail do not make any mention of 


shazni attacked the Jats of Jude Hills and in a naval 


ou 1400 boats constructed, each of which was 
Prevent the enemy boarding and in each were 


EL. NNI 
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twenty-five archers and five naptha men to attack and set fire to enemy flotilla. The 
Jats faced Mahmud with 4000 boats but were defeated and several of their vessels 
were set to fire by the naptha. 


It thus becomes clear that some kind of combustibles composed of naptha were 
used. The words top and tufang seem to have been substituted later. It may be 


mentioned that the place where these two encounters of Mahmud occurred abou- 
nds with naptha.® 


Captain J. Abbott in his report, quoted by Elliot and Dowson, states that at 
Jabba, about 10 miles east of the river Indus, petroleum exudes from the rocks at 
the head of the Kathanadi. This petroleum contains naptha.*® 


Throughout the Ghaznivide reign, including that of Mahmud, the use of 
manjanik?? is nowhere mentioned. It is incidentally recorded that one Altun Tash 
received a manjanik when in India. Two hundred years later. Muhammad Ghori 
invaded India, a little before 1200 A.D., and still no Muslim writer has made 
reference to any incendiary preparations used by Muhammad Ghori in his fight 
against the Rajputs. The Prithviraj تقوم‎ composed by Chand Bardar does 
contain several seferences?? to the gunpowder or even cannon balls but these seem 
to be later interpolations. l 


According to the Jahan Kusha, Changiz Khan had used top in his siege of 
Khwarizm and the wild fire was used against him at Bàmian.?? Firishta describes 
that in 1258 A.D. the wazir (minister) of king of Delhi went to see the ambassador 
from Halaku (the grandson of Changiz Khan) and 3000 carriage of fire works had 
accompanied him-°4 


Reinaud and Fave in their joint venture on artillery have reported that the 
Arabs were conversant with the mixture of charcoal, saltpetre and sulphur in 
different proportion in the 13th century A.D. They further opine that the Arabs 
had learnt the art from the Chinese in the 9th century and later improved upon it 
with their own experience. 


It has been urged that the gunpowder and cannon were used during the reign 
of Tltutmish (1210-36 A.D.) This is based on the mention of khusk-anyjir as a 
weapon of war in Adab-ul-harab-was-shajaat, oe P POCO HMM a 
the beginning of the 13th century and dedicated to Sultan Iltutmish. The Farhang- 
Re Sharfn mE hmed Munyani complied in 1459-74 A.D. (868-79 A.H.) E us 
that khusk-anjir was an instrument for throwing stones by the force of combus- 


tible substance (daruha-i-atishin). 

rds that during the siege of Ranathambhor in 1299 
57 was widely used. Owing to this instrument one = 
Nusrat Khan who was gravely injured. Baranî - 


Ziya-ud-din Barani reco 
A.D. (699 A.H.) sang-i-maghribi 
Stone from the fort wall fell upon 


2% 
Se 
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has used manjanik separately. A.Z. Nadvi translates sang-i-maghribi ‘a western 


58 
stone or a stone cannon-ball’. 


i a ahî i in the 16th century, refers to 
he Tabagat-i-Bahadur Shaln though written in : 
ms Meine of Alauddin Khalji (1296-1316 A.D.). One of these cannons, 
being very heavy, was drawn by 100 bullocks. 


Amir Kbusrau who died in 1315 A.D. makes ro reference to anything like 
gunpowder.*? 


The translator of Firishta observes that in 1365 A.D. Muhammad Shah 
Bahman: I had 300 gun carriages with him.?? He records, “If any reliance is to 
be placed on Moolla Daud Bidury, the author of the Tohfutu-s-Salatin, guns were 
used at this time by the Hindus, and ina subsequent passage itis remarked that 
ihe Muhammadans used them for the first time during the next campaign. But 
I am disposed to doubt the validity of both these statements. From the later 
passage it seems possible, indeed, that the Muhammadans might have procured 
guns from the West in 1368 A.D. because they are said to have been used eighteen 
years previously by Edward III at the battle of Cressy, though it is very improba- 
ble and Firishta, in stating it to be the first time the Muhammadans employed 
them, also observes that Turks and Europeans, skilled in gunnery worked the 
artillery. That guns were in common use before the arrival of Portuguese in 
India in 1498, seems certain, from the mention made of them by Faria-e-Souza."*! 


Faria-e-Souza writes, “The Moors of Sumatra, Malacca and the Moluccoes 
(those princes bearing the tittle of Moolk, that is, the several kings of the Deccan) 


were well disciplined and much better stored with artillery that we that attacked 
them in 1506 ۶ 


Abdur Razzak was sent by Sultan Shah as an ambassador to the Court of 
Devaraya II of Vijayanagar. The ambassador reached there in 1443 A.D. and 


noticed that in the Mahanavam: festival gunpowder and naptha® were used in 
some martial games.*4 


The rulers of Gujarat had cannons with them even before the arrival of the 
Portuguese. They were in contact with the Turks of Egypt and Arabia.99 In 1482 
A.D, Mahmud Shah I of Gujarat sent a fleet embarked with gunners and muske- 
teers from Kambay against the pirates of Bulsar. In 1884 A.D. the same monarch 


of Champanir with his cannons and f ired shells at the palace‏ و 


When Vasco de Gama entered Calicut in 1498 
welcome; amidst trumpets and saebuts “One of the Na i iver 
which he fired off at intervals”. Two years after in vu d UM 


cannonaded the Portuguese vessels. In 1503 A.D. two Milanese lapidaries 


. deserted the Portuguese and joined hands with the Zamorin for whom they 


A.D., he was given a hearty 
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manufactured “Ordnance resembling that of the Portuguese"9? and were richly 
rewarded, 


_Vertomann records that the Portuguese who entered into the services of the 
native princes taught them the art of using cannons.” Faria-e-Souza describes a 
Gujarat vessel which fired several guns at the Portuguese in 1500 A.D." The 
same author speaks of the Indians of Calicut using fire vessels in 1502 A.D. and 
of the Zamorin fleet carrying 380 guns in 1503 A.D.” In 1511 A.D. the people 
of Malaeca opposed the Portuguese with cannons. They had defended their 
streets by mining with gunpowder.” 


Bahadur Shah of Gujarat had with him cannons of various shapes. He em- 
ployed a Portuguese Muslim convert and a Turk called Rumi Khan, who was a 
specialist in the making of cannons. Rumi Khan had brought with him a cannon 
which was called “Egyptian Cannon" and was drawn by 300 men and several 
animals. It was manufactured in Egypt in A.H. 937 (1530 A.D.)^ 


X 


Sikandar, the arthodox Muslim, invaded Kashmir in the closing years of 
1400 A.D.” and demolished a number of Hindu temples. Alexander Cunningam 
believes that “such a complete and disruptive overturn was possible only with 
cannnos, Gibbon, it is true, denies that either the Mughals or the 
Ottomans in A.D. 1402 were acquainted with gunpowder; but as he 
points out that the Turks had metal cannon at the siege of Constantinople 
in A.D. 1422; I think it is no great stretch of probability to suppose 
that gunpowder itself had been carried into the East, even as far as 
Kashmir at least ten or twenty years earlier, that is, about A. D. 1420 or certainly 
during the reign of Sikander, who died in A. D. 1416.7” 


Babur in his autobiography has admitted that Bengalis were expert artillerists. 
The Bengalis must have learnt this art from the Portuguese. Babur had with him 
several firingis the term itself signifies of their European origin.”® 


In short, it is clear that in ancient India projectiles were used which were 
capable of setting fire froma considerable distance. There were a number of 
machines, missiles and other artillery instruments, mainly used in the siege warfare. 
There were no fire-arms in the real sense of the word. During the medieval period, 
much before the advent of Babur, the real fire-arms were definitely known and 
used, specially in Gujarat.” Thus Babur should not be credited to have introduced 
fire-arms in India yet he was responsible for making proper use of these arms on a 
massive scale which eventually provided them an indispensable place in the 
Mughal arsenal. In all the subsequent battles fought on the Indian soil the fire- 


arms played the most leading and decisive role. D s 3B 
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so vital role in shaping the destinies of nation as the 
arms into warfare. The origin en 

i i en ascribed to different countries ut the problem 
RA and E t ie large. Some believe that the a was s 
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one of them was a missile 


No discovery of science has played 
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Vishwamitra presented different kind of weapons to Rama, 
Shikhara by name, the favourite weapon of Agni (the god of fire): 


gafa ITF qamara ATTA UT 
HIATT afaq AT TA ATA: 
(Ramayana, Bal-Kanda, Canto xxvii, verse 10) 
Carey and Marshman render Shikhara as combustible weapon and deduce from these 
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recommended: 
“Root up the race of rakshasas, O \ndra. 
Rend it in front and crush it in the middle, 
How long last those behaved as one who wavers? 
Cast thy Jot and burning shaft at him who hates devotion." 
Rigveda, III. 30.17 
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Yajurveda, 1.5.7.6. 
Finding various weapons of no avail, Lakshmana fitted to his bow sharp arrows with 
the velocity of lightening, and loosed them for the destruction of Ravana: 

a amag g aag dia ۲۱150: BAH WS | 

speret firqed: tug fag 7 Te T | 

a ٩1۳75۲8۲۳۵] aris 2115 Mafa gag faa RITS: 1 


(Rāmāvana, VI. 59.101-3) 


Ravana, in turn, shot the fire-arrows at Nila, the Commander-in-chief of Rama. Nila was 


badly burnt all over : 


Msaga 5075 TIN 29۲ 2 | 
175507718: ager a ۲6۵8 11 


Ibid., VI. 59.90). 
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The histone ETO (nba Weld Revere res ultimately killed has thus been glorified: 


TF AAG, qqW: GA وچ ده‎ | 
3111171715۳7 TI Ferret 
z 715157513 ATI EE 278 | 
: asar wart HI AEH AAA ۱ 


i.e., “The point was presided over by the God of Fire and the Sun God, the shaft was 
made of ether while the Mandara and the Meru mountains presided over its weight. Pro- 
vided with lovely feathers and decked with gold, the arrow emitted fire," Ramayana, Kalyana 
Kalpataru, Canto 108, verses 6, 7. ۲ 


The Mahabharata records that sage Bháradwaja bestowed the agneyastra upon Agnivesha, 
the son of Agni, the God of Fire, who later conferred it upon Bharadwaja’s son Drona. 
Wilson, in a note to this passage, says, “Fiery arms or rockets were possibly employed by 
the Hindus in remote antiquity, as: well as in recent times; whence came the notion of 
certain mysterious weapons framed of the elements, and to be wielded only by deities and 
demi-gods. These make a great figure in the battle scenes of the Mahābhārata,” vide, 
Johnson's Selection From the Mahabharata, p. ۰ 


In the Harivamsha it is described that king Sagara received fire-arms from Bhargava and 
conquered the enemy: 

7۲177 SH AEAT FATA ATT ۱ 

fama qudm gear 50075715 TEMA 0 

Harivamsha, XIV, 33 

In the same book (translation, vol. I, p. 211) the whole legend of Urva and Aurva is 
described. M. Langlois, the translator, takes it to be some kind of “Greek fire’. 
It has been included in the list of amukta weapons by Vaishampayana. 
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H.H. Wilson, Works, vol. IV, p. 303. 


Gustav oppert, Nitiprakashika, p, 11. 

E W. Hopkins, Journal of American Oriental Society, vol. XIII, p. 229. 

ended by a shataghni. Similarly, Dwaraka, Ayodhya and 
d on the ramparts, Describing the fortification 
being filled with rutting elephants. Its gates are 
firmly established and furnished with massive bolts. And it has four wide and giant es 
At those gates are powerful and large arms, stones and engines whereby an see Ing 
hostile host is opposed. At the entrances are heaped huge rocks, and the par ne ee 
rakshashas have arrayed three hundreds of dreadful iron shataghnis (Ramayana, Yuadna- 


Kanda, Book 6, canto 3, verses 10-15. 


The city of Indraprastha was def 
Lanka were protected with shataghnis place 
Lanka, Hanuman says, ‘‘Lanka ever rejoices 


Mahabharata, Vanaparva, 15-۰ on 
i | been: 

i it wi tapult or a cross-bow, but nowhere it has be 

Tait ee o ی‎ AS the Ramayana the shataghnis have been 


descri i ropelling arrows. ne 
Ses ee M eet made of steel (ratas epus pes oy ee 
dreadful (bhimah). The Nitiprakashika descri ۱206 of a 
hammer and was studded with iron spikes: 
موه‎ reaga FITA FAT | 


gamin ASAT qq at Se ۱ 


bes it as made of iron; 
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(Nitiprakashika, V. 48, 49). 


e machine and it has been translated as a big pillar pro- 


ilya includes it in the movabl : 
forie incl f sharp points at its surface, and situated on the top of a 


vided with an immense number O 
fort wall”. Arthashsátra, Book XIII, Chapter 4. 


Dashakumaracharita 
Matsya Purana 
Vide, Indica Excesias, XXVI, ed. Baer, p. 356. 


Vide, Notes on Ctesias, p. 61. 
Kautilya (Arthashastra), Book XIII, Chapter 4) stresses the use of incendiarism in warfare 
even to using birds and monkeys as fire-carriers. The Aitareya Brahmana describes an 
arrow with fire on its tip. 


Kautilya, Arthashastra, Book XIII, Chapter 4. In the Mahābhārata (4.55.23) is recorded 
banéna jualitena i.e., ‘flaming arrows’. This may be metaphorical though one would 
assume that the metaphor is derived from the actual practice. See also Manasollasa, vrses 
1065, 1067 and 1213. The Manasollasa has recommended the use of arrows carrying 
burning material against the elephants (verse 1213). The Rajafarangin; records the actual 
instance of the use of “burning arrows smeared over the vegetable oil, struck by which 
the enemies caught fire” (VII. 982-3). . 


7۳7۲17 EIT farea FT | 
qur 310272117 5127170751117 a ۱۱ 


Nitiprakashika, v. 52. cf., J. Talboys Wheeler, History of India, vol. I, pp. 405 and ۰ 

The ordinary components of gunpowder are saltpetre, sulphur and charcoal. In the 
Shukranitisara saltpetre has been termed suvarahilavana (or ‘well shinning salt’). It is also 
employed in many medicines. The second ingredient, sulphur (gandhaka), is commonly 


found and so is charcoal. It is to be noted that among war materials collected in the 
battle-field of Kurukshetra, charcoal was one. 


Jogesh Chandra Roy “Fire-arms in Ancient India", Indian Historical Quarterly, vol. VIII 
E (Calcutta, 1932), p. 268. 


WLF. Sinchair says, ‘‘...it seems to me that if they (the verses) are not such interpolations 
the whole work must be a forgery of, at least, 17th century, a period which I am led to 
select by the mention of the flint", Indian Antiquary vol. VII (Sept. 1878) p. 231 
Shukranitisara, Chapter V, shlokas 136-8. 

Ibid., shloka ۰ 


All these plants whose charcoal is best suited for 
fisara, grow in great quantity all over the country. 
ancient Indian gunsmiths to procure the raw materia] 


gunpowder, according to the Shukrani- 
In this way it was not difficult for the 


35150375 Gara و‎ JAR 
WITH و۹9‎ qq 
۲2۲0۲۲6۲ eat enl qêz 
THETA WATT AYETEN | 
fissat 13 CEE CEE 70 AIT TT 


Shukranitisara, Chapter V, shlokas 141-2, 
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35. 


36. 
37. 


38. 


39. 


43. 


44. 


Manusmrtei, 7.90: 
7 351271755 5۳77 emn wit fuga | 
a 217] arfa fag area Ta: ۱ 
Halhead, Code of Gentoo Laws, p. 52. 


In the Naishadhacharita of Shriharsha, datable to the 12th century A.D., *the two brows of 
Rati and Manmath are made for the conquest of the world, the are guns of those two (Rati 
and Manmatha) who wish to throw balls on you, are like her (Damayanti's) elevated 
nostrils", Naishadhacharita, II. 28. Kamandakiya, 11. 28. 


The Kamandakiya similarly, refers to the gun when it says, “the confidential agents keep- 
ing near the king should rouse him by strategems, gun firing and other means, when he is 
indulging in drinking bouts, among women, or in gambling", Kamandakiya, V. 51. 


Johan Beckmann says, “In a word, I am more than ever inclined to acceed to the opinion 
of those who believe that gunpowder was invented in India, and brought by the Sarachens 
from Africa to Europeans; who, however, improved the preparation of it, and found out 
different ways of employing it in war as well as in small aims and cannons”, History of 
Inventions and Discoveries quoted by Gustav Oppert, op. cit., p. 48. 


It was a favourite implement with the Arabs and was used by them. Muhammad besieged 
Taif, but it was known to them much earlier. Ibn Kotaibah records that it was introduced 
by Ja, the second king of Hyrah, in about 200 A.D. cf., Haji Khalifa, vol. I. p. 394. 


The manjanik (also spelt as manjanig) was called urus and has been translated as “‘the 
bride”. 

Irvine, Successors of Mahomet, p. 236. Mir Masum Bhakkari in his History of Sind and 
Haidar Razi in his General History mention atish-bazi. 


The term napth douiginally meant ‘Greek fire’, in modern Persia it means ‘petrol’. Since we 
find napthà being used again and again for burning of houses by the Arabs and later by 
the Mongols, the reference can, in all probability, be to gunpowder. This is clarified by 
Yezdi who on occasions used the term naptha-i-syah or black naptha, which could mean 
gunpowder. As per practice Mongols first heated the stone of the fort-wall and then 
threw vinegar upon it. This reduced the stone to dust which was drawn out by a chisel. 
The process was proceeded with and wooden stakes had to be put to prevent the fort-wall 
from falling, when they had proceeded deep enough, the gunpowder mine was laid and set 
in fire. Vide, M. Habib and K.A. Nizami, A Comprehensive History of India (ed.), vol. 5 
(Delhi, 1970), p. 125 footnote. 


In the early medieval period some arrows headed with hollow brass balls perforated 
with three or four holes were filled with inflammable composition. These were shot 
burning on to the roofs and into the houses. This practice was culled from the Arab 
invaders who used napthà as inflammable agent on their arrows. A further device was the 
red-hot arrow-head. It was heated in small charcoal braziers and was quickly shot. The 
aboriginal tribes of Kols and Santhals of Bengal and Biharshoot wild animals, specially 
bear, with red-hot arrows believing them to be more effacacious than a cold blade, and, no 
doubt, they are. For details on ‘Fire-arrows’ see G.N. Pant, Indian Archery (New Delhi, 
1978), p. 180, 


The Arabs threw vessels filled with fire-works (hukkah-e-atis-bdzi) on the howdah in which 
was seated Raja Dahir. The elephant of Dahir got frightened and became ungovernable. 
The Chách-nàmà mentions catapults but is completely silent about the “engines throwing 
fire" (vide, The Journal of Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. VII, p. 307 and vol. X. p. 189. " 
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One of Muhammed-bin-Qasim’s successors used a battering ram “And Junaid fought 
aganisj Kiraj, which had revolted, and he took a battering ram with horns of great power 
and demolished with it the walls of the city”, vide, The Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, vol. I, p. P70. It also mentions that Muhammad-bin-Qasim had 900 napthé- 
throwers who discharged naptha from bows (ibid , p. 145). 


46. Major General Briggs comments, “This passage is differently written in the various manus- 
cripts I have seen: and, in some, the word tope (gun) has been written for napth (naptha) 
and toofang (musket) for khudung (arrow) But no Persian or Arabic history speaks of 
gunpowder before the time usually assigned for its invention, A.D. 1317, long after which 
it was first applied to the purpose of war. It appears likely also that Babur was the first 
invader who introduced great guns into upper India in 1526 A D., so that the words tope 
and toofung have been probably introduced by ignorant transcribers of the modern copies 
of this work, which are, in general, very faulty throughout. It is a remarkable fact that the 

: words “guns” and “muskets” occur in the India House library, London, manuscript which 
ae was copied in 1648 AD., and it may, therefore, probably be no error of the transcriber; 
the fact, however, appears impossible”. Wilken confirms that the two manuscripts that he 
consulted contain the word top and tufang. He opines that ‘Greek-fire’ was used by 

Mabmad of Ghazni, cf., Mirchandi Historia Gasneridarum, p. 169, 


47. Reinaud, Rel. des Voyages, vol. I, p. xi. 


48. “Near Mukeya Ghat, on the Indus, it oozes out from parts of Khybore range. The natives 
are ignorant of its commercial value and use it only asa cure for sores on their camels' 
backs; and at Kohat, thirty miles from Peshawar, itis also abundant", Burnes, Bokharo, 
vol. III, p. 259. 


49. Cf., A Fleming, "Report on the Salt Range", The Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
S (1848). The natives call it sulphur oil (locally Jalira and kala-pani) and apply it to the 
۱ diseases of cattle and also for dissolving resins, caoutchoue by virtue of naptha it contains 
which it yields by distillation. : 


Prose authors give no information, Sad Salman. a contemporary poet, gives long descrip- 
tions of Indian battles, yet never alludes to the use of anything like gunpowder, but notices 
fire at the siege of Agra. 


In the 150th chhanda (stanza) of the Kanauj Khand of the Prithviraj Rasé, Tatar Khan 
says to Muhamman Ghori, ‘O! Chief of Ghajni, buckle on your armour and prepare 
our fire machines". Again in the 257th stanza it is said, “the cavaliers and cannons made 


stanza we have, “The zambar lodged in his breast and he fainted away; thus 


vind, the strength of Delhi": The word Zambzr is commonly applied to ‘camel 


tu-t-Tawárikh says that tops were used at Autore in 1303 A.D. 


vol. r p. on It may be mentioned that the word atish-bázi has been 
fe à ni isplays as well as for artillery hence the meaning of the 
Gregeois (Paris, 1845), jointly written by M.M. Reinaud and 
Arabs of the 13th century many receipes were in use for the 
alin different proportions. There is strong reason 
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56. 
57. 
58. 
59! 


60. 


61. 


62. 


63. 
64. 


65. 
66. 


67 


70. 


ll. 
723 
73. 


74. 
75. 


76. 


. Kerr, Collection of Voyages, vol. II, p. 364. 
68. 
69. 


` of his invasion in India in 1399 A.D. — DE i^ 


for supposing that these were obtained originally from the Chinese, about the 9th ccntury. 
The Arabs improved their knowledge during the three following centuries. They derived 
more instruction on this subject after the Mongol irruption in the 13th century. The book 
further says that in the Sang Dynasty, as early as 1259 A.D., there is distinct mention of a 
projectile by means of fire. These two authors believe that the *Greek fire" never became 
extinct: it was gradually improved upon till the name was lost and by progressive transition 
it reached its maximum effect by conversion into gunpowder. 


Journal of Indian History, XV, p. 187. 
M. Akram Mukhdomi, Journal of Indian History, vol. XV, pp. 185-8. 
A.Z. Nadvi, Is. C., XII p. 405. 


Some scholars have attempted to translate the word garara into a “cannon ball". Garara 
is, referred to in the hasiya of Kiranus Sadain, p. 40. 


It is recorded “Shortly after this battle the Bahmani King collected a train of artillery 
which had never till then been employed by the Muslims in the Deccan; he gave the 
command to Mookurrib Khan, son of Sufdur Khan Seestany, attaching to him a number 
of Toorko and Europeans acquained with the art of gunnery”. Briggs, II, p. 313. 

Briggs, Tuhfat-us-salatin, vol. Il, p. 432. The same author describes a manjanik used for a 
horrible purpose (ibid., vol. II, pp. 303, 404). 


Ibid., p. 312. Cf., also HIED 1, appendix on “The Early Use of Gunpowder in India” 
reprinted in the Studies in Indian History by Elliot and Dowson (Calcutta, 1953), pp. 84ff. 


The Matla-us-Sa’dain, however, in one passage refers to mushksaz (squib-making). 


Firishta informs that in the next battle with Vijayanagara, about 8 months later, Muqurrab 
Khan used his artillery with great effect. 


See Notices des MSS, vol. IV, p. 420. ; DEME 
One of the applications of the gunpowder was the manufacture of shells. A few years later E x 
in 1545 A.D. Sher Shah met his death by the explosion of one of his own batteries, when s 5 


besieging Kālinjar. 


Rowlandson, Tohfut-ul-Mujahidin, p. 81. 2 
Kerr, op. cit., p. 454. The fate of these two men is shown in the same Collection, vo VII, 

p. 128. 

Ibid., p. 403, see Vertomann, Hakluyt, vol. IV, pp. 576, 577, 591, 600. 

Faria-Souza, Asia Portuguese, tom I, part I, chap. 5. 

Ibid., chap. 7. 

Ibid., tom I, part Il, chap. 7. At that time Muhammad, King of Java, oj 

guese with 3000 guns. He had a total of 8000 guns with him. 

Is. C., XII, pp: 407-9. 


Sikandar known for idol-breaking (but-shikan) was conte 
lame, and it is possible that he might have got gunpow 


Gibbon, Decline and Fall, chap. 65, note 9 ee 
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| a chronological list of the use of gunpowder in between 1400-1700 
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Glossary 
Abbasi A curved sword. 
Absad Cheek-piece of a helmet. - 
Absar Leather shield. : ow 
Adaga A shield or parrying weapon of Arabic origin. The name is derived from E 
Arabic el-darakah meaning ‘a shield’. ; ee 
Afghan Knife A dagger having a straight heavy, single-edged blade tapering to a point. - 
Aftübgir A royal ensign. 3 
Aftab-i- Alam One of Aurangzeb’s shields meaning ‘Sun of the world’. 
Ahadi Cavalry troops in imperial establishments. 
Aiatul Kursi ‘Poem of Throne’ from the Holy Quran. 
Akbar-nàmà . Written by Abul Fazl Allami, Akbar's official chronicler and biographer. 
Aketon Heavily padded garment worn under the hauberk of mail, also called > 3 
‘wambais’ or ‘acketon’. LM 
Akhtachis An Officer over horses. 2H 
Alam A royal standard. 
Albegi Master of the horses during Mughal period. 
Amal Manufacturer or artisan. 
Anazah Short infantry spear. 
Anf Nasal of the helmet. 
Ankush Elephant-goad. 
Ankushadhara The holder of elephant-goad, also called mahaut (elep 
Araba Gun-carriages or baggage-carts employed by 1 B b 
Panipat in 1526 A. D. 
Arad Blade of a spear; a pole arm. 
Archer’s Ring A ring worn onthe thumb of the left h 
pressure and friction of the g of the bov 


Arciones The high peaks, front ar 


Armed 
Armet 


| Arming Doublet 
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Armourer 
Armoury 
Artak-i-kajem 


Assad Ullah 


Aug 
Aventail 


Babur 


Bacinet or Basinet 


Back and Breast 
Badge 


Bajüband ox Bazuband 


Bakhtar-zillo 
Balatang 
Baldric 


Ballam 

Balti 

Bamded Mail 
Bandolier 
Burachha 
Barding 
Bakha-kalaghi 
Batman 


- Baydah 
Bedouh 
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Manufacturer of armour. 
Place where arms and armour are kept; arsenal. 
Horse armour: a quilted trapper fora horse usually forming a foundation 


for one of mail. ; 
The most celebrated of Persian swordsmiths. 


The arrow for shooting the birds. ; 
Movable front piece of helmet made like a transparent veil. 


B 


The word means ‘panther’ in Turki language. 
A light helmet. 


A kind of body armour. 
A device to distinguish the followers of a king or a chieftain and was the 


origin of armorial insignia and coat of arms. 

A plate defence for the forearm with or without an extension for the 
head. 

Scale armour. 

Surcingle of silk for horse 

Collar or shoulder-belt worn asa support for a sword or simply as an 
ornament. 2 

A short spear with a broad head. 

Battle-axe. 

A variety of mail showing alternate rows of links and solid discs. 

A baldric or waist- belt. 

Cavalry lance completely of metal. 
Armour for horse. 

Crest of the helmet fitted with heron feathers, also called bagta-kalagi. 

A Turkish weight of 13 to 15 pounds. This refers to the strength demand- 
ed for rounding the bow. It refers to draw-weight. 

Egg-shaped helmet. 

A mystic symbol with a square divided into four parts, each containing 
even numbers. 

A sword with such a flexible blade that it could be worn as a belt. 


"A defensive coat with a gorget (throat guard) attached; also called 


bhanjee. 

A dagger with a straight single-edged blade and a straight handle made of 
two plates of ivory riveted to the flat tang. 

A bar put inside the horse’s mouth in order to control it. 

The armour that was blackened or painted to prevent it from rusting. 
pru from the flat or (nearly flat) surface on the central part ofa 
S : E e due for the left wrist to protect it from the 
Plate armour for the entire arm. 

" ee Strap crossing a horse’s chest and fastened to the saddle. 

^ device to control the horse. It consists of headstall, bit and rein. 


۱ Suit of fabric or leather fitted with metal plates and gilt studs. 


A shield with handle (or two close together) in the centre and held in the 


- hand, 
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Bukhtar 
Burk 
Burnishing 


Butted 


Calthorp or caltrap 
Camail 

Cantle 
Caparisoned 
Cavalier 

Cavalry 

Cavalry helmet ` 
Chamcháq 
Chamfrom 
Chirwa 
Chiselling 
Chobdar 

Chhura 

Coat Armour 


Coats of arm 
Coat of male 


Coif 
Crest 
Cresting 
Carinet 
Crupper 
Cuella 
Cuirass 


Cuirassier 
Cuirbouilli 
Cuisses 
Curb 
Cushion 


Dagger 
Damascening 


Damascus 


Daraka 
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A solid breast-plate. 

Mughal cap. 

In this process the miniature painting, after it was well finished, was 
laid face down cn a hard smooth surface and then firmly rubbed with 
an agate or jade. 

The rings (or links) of the armour not riveted but only brought together. 


C 


Spikes planted in the ground to prevent the advance of the cavalry. 

A guard of mail for the sides, neck and the shoulders. 
The rear peak of a saddle. 

Horse's trappings, equipment or outfit. 

Horse-soldier; an armed horseman. 

Horse-soldiers; cavaliers. 

Helmet composed of mail and plates and preferred by the cavaliers. 

A battle-axe fastened to a saddle. 

defence for a horse’s 62 1 ۰ 

A small Mughal shield. 

Trimming; to cut to shape with a chisel tool. 

Mace-bearer. 

A knife or a dagger, tbe smaller ones were called chhuri. 

Any military garment with the armorial ensign of the wearer embroidered 
on it. : 

Symbols of knights on their armour. 

Any male garment that covers the body, strictly one that opens down the 
front. 

Male hood. 

The ornament surmounting a helmet; kalaghi. 

The ornamentation of arrows. 

Armour for the upper side of a horse's neck. 

Armour for the hind quarters of a horse. - 
Armour for the under side of a horse’s back. 

A defence for the body, originally of leather as the name implies but 
now applicable to any kind of body armour. 

Horse soldiers wearing cuirass. 

The armour made of boiled leather. 

Defences for thigh. 

Bit. : 
Mass of soft material stuffed into cloth or silk covering. 


D 


A general name for all kinds of knives usually worn at waist or hip. 
Decorating a metal by inlaying; an art of encrusting one metal on the : 
other. us 
The capital of Syria famous for its special steel blades hence Damascus ee 
steel. 

A shield usually made of hide. See also tur or ۰ 
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Daragah 


Dastànà or Dastanah 


Delhishahi 
Dhabdar 
Dhal 
Dhal-bafta 
Dhip 
Dirk 
Divan 
Dodhara 
Doublet 


Dubalgha burki 
Dumchi 


Ear-flaps 
Elephant-goad 
Embossing 


Enamelling 


Enarmes 
Ensign 


Epaul de Mouton 


Epaulettes 
Espalliers 


Fabric Armour 
False edge 


Filigree 


Finger-Guard 


Flag 


Flanchard 
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A. small, convex leather buckler. 
Arm guard; plate defences for t 
the back of the hand. 
A variant of hilt consisting of disc pommel, oval grip, short and stubby 
quillons and triangular langets. 

Shield-maker. 

A general name for a shield, buckler, target, etc. 

A shield made of fifty folds of silk. 

A sword having a broad, straight, long, double-edged blade and a padded 
basket hilt. 

A dagger or short sword. 

A collection of poems written by Babur and sent to Pulad Sultan in 1519. 
Double-edged sword or dagger. 

Close fitting body garment worn by men, with or without sleeves and short 
skirts. 

Same as dubalgha. 

Crupper (for horse) of leather covered with velvet and small metal bosses. 


he fore-arm with or without extension for 


E 


Ear-guards; parts of a helmet for the defence of the ears. 

The instrument with which to guide, goad or drive the elephant; ankusha. 
A style of decoration. It is changing the relative levels of different parts 
of a piece. It can be done by raising some part or sinking the other. 
Glass-like opaque or semi-transparent coating on metallic surface for 
ornaments; minakari. 

Loops on the back of a shield through which the arm is passed. 

Originally it included all flags, banners. standards, guidons, pennons 
and bandrolls Now it signifies the national flag carried on a vessel. 

A large curved guard worn over the regular armour to protect the 
right arm armaments, as elbow guard protects the left. 

*Shoulder-cop' also called ‘epaulets’, ‘epaulieres’ and ‘pollets’. 

Shoulder guards. 


F 


Quilted or the defensive covering made of fabric. 

In single-edged swords a few inches of the back near the point is frequen- 
tly sharpened to make them more effective for thrusting. This portion is 
known as ‘false edge’. 


Ornamental work of fine gold or silver or copper wire formed into 
delicate tracery. 


The portion of a sword that protects the fingers from a cross-cut. It is 


formed by recurving the two (qui 
quillons and pommel) by a plate, a bar 
etc. In its elaborate form it becomes a eed hilt. E i 


A flag is hung directly from a vertic i 
al staff wh i 
pue m MANN ile a banner is fastened to a 


A def: n for a horse's flank I y t e saddle plate 
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Flight 
Foible 


Foining weapons 


Foliage 


Forte 
Frond 


Frontal 


Gad 

Gajbaga 
Gardani 
Gauntlet 
Gauntlet swort 
Gerrhes 
Ghagri 
Gharicha 
Ghasiya 
Ghughwah 
Ghurcharches 
Gig or Gigu 
Gilding 

Girth 
Glancing knob 


Godha 
Gorget 
Goshà-gir 
Greaves 
Guige 
Gulubund 
Gupti 
Gupti-kard 
Gurz 


Harness 
Hashiya 


Hauberk 
Headstall 
Helm 
Helmet 
Hide 
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Feathers for arrows. 

The part of the blade near the point of the sword. 

Tbrusting weapons. 

Representation in art as leaves excluding petals and flowers, etc.; foliate; 
foliar; leafage. 

The part of the sword nearest the hilt. 

Leaf-like decoration formed by union of stem and foliage; leaves and 
stems but not flowers. 

Armour for a horse’s head. 


G 


An implement used to goad an elephant. 

A variant of elephant-goad. 

Armour for the hand. 

Armour for the hand. 

The Maratha patra sword the hilt of whict is gauntlet. 

A Persian shield. 

Rattle of metal tied on the legs of the horse. 

A variety of coat. 

A saddle-cloth popular in Bokhara. 

A mail coat with a hood permanently attached. 

Armoured Sikh cavalry. 

A sling for a shield. 

Covering with thin layer of gold or silver laid on as gold leaf; mulamma. 
The band or strap holding a saddle in place. 

Large bosses on the poitrel of a horse to deflect lance thrusts 
also called 'bossoirs' or pezoneras’. 

A leather bracer worn by bowman. 

Armour for the neck. 

An instrument used to straighten the middle portion of the bow. 

Leg armour which covered from the knee to the ankle. 

A strap with which the shield was hung through the shoulder and neck. 
Strips of velvet flowered with silk for mane. 

Concealed weapon. 

It was a knife for thrusting. It was kept in a sheath and had a gauntlet. 
A mace with steel spikes fitted on the globular head. 


H 


Working equipments of horse or other animals; defensive armour. 

Borders. The miniatures of the Babur-nàmà are without borders, through 
most Mughal miniatures paintings have beautiful margins. 

Skirt or coat reaching to the feet and with long leaves, a kind of overcoat. 
A part of bridle. à 

Armour for the head; same as helmet. 

Head covering or armour for the head; shirastrána. 

Animal skin, raw or dressed. 
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Holster 


Horn armour 
Horse armour 
Horse Furniture 


Howdah or Hawdah 


Humayun-nama 


Imbricate 
Inlay or Inlaying 


Jagawat 
Jaghnol 
Jama 


Jamadhar 


Jauhar 
Jaushan 
Javelin 
Jazerant 


Jiba 


Joshan 
Junah 


Kafal-posh 
Kajam 
Kalaghi 
Kamar-band 
Kameha 
Kamar 
Kantha-shobha 
Kantop 

Kard 

Kardang 
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A case fastened to the belt or saddle in which to carry a pistol or other 
small weapons. 

Armour made of horn. 

Armour for horse, same as barding. 

The equipments of a horse; harness, trappings and armour. 

The wooden saddle placed upon the back of an elephant; an elephant 


housing. 
A chronicle of family affairs written by Gulbadan Begam (daughter of 


Babur) in 1587 A.D. 


Same as ‘scale armour’. 
To glue or paste one metal on another. 


J 


An implement used in goading an elephant. 

It had a steel handle with a head shaped like the beak of a bird. 

A long shirt or coat of cotton worn usually over the armour or as a sole 
defence. 

A typical Indian thrusting dagger with H-shaped handle and a sharp, 
pointed, triangular blade. 

The watering of the blade. 

Coat of mail. 

A throwing spear. 

Armour made of strips of horn, leather or metal fastened to cloth or 
leather; same as jajerant. 

A quilted coat worn beneath a mail shirt or as the sole body defence; also 
called jibbah. 

A kind of Mughal breast plate. 

Shield made of laminated wood and covered with leather; also called 
Junan, mijann, mojin and junnah. 


K 


Loin covering of black velvet, for horse. 

Horse armour of mail, see artak-i-kajam. 

Ornament surmounting a helmet; same as ‘crest’. 
Waist-belt. 

A Turkish whip. 

Belt carrying flasks. 

A gorget; armour for the neck and throat. 

Close-fitting helmet of one piece. i 

A straight-bladed dagger with a straight hilt and no guard 
A variant of gosha-gir. : 
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Karkhénas 
Karud 
Karwa 
Kashka 
Kawnas 
Kazaghand 
Khalkha 
Khanda 
Khanjar 
Khapwah 
Khatt-i-Baburi 
Khawdha 
Kherà 
Khogir 
Khud — 


Khukari or Kukri 
Khyber Knife 
Kilif 

Kimkhab 


Kindjal 
Kirk Narduban 


Knee Guard 
Knee Shield 
Knife 

Knob 

Koda 
Koftgàri 


Korazin 
Kulah-zirah 


Lacquering 


Lakrait 

Lamallae 
Lamellar 
Laminate 


Laminae 


Leg armour 
Leg-shield 
Lining 
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Workshops, studios. 
A straight-bladed peshquabz. 
Mantelet of raw hide, stuffed on both sides with wool or cotton. 
A chamfron or horse helmet, same as qasqah. 
A tall conical helmet. 
A mail shirt covered and lined with fabric. 
Cane shields used by the Seljuk Turks. 
A sword having broad, straight blade widening toward the point. 
A slightly curved, double-edged dagger. 
A dagger with a curved, double-edged blade with a strong rib. 
A new style of writing introduced by Babur. 
A helmet. 
A round Mughal shield. 
Saddle; red velvet. 
One piece Indo-Persian (or Perso-Indian helmet also called Khod, khudh, 
khuddah Islamia). 
The Gurkha sword. 
See Afghan knife. 
The Indo-Turkish sword. 
Indian brocade, also spelt as kinbob, kimkob, etc.; brocade used extensively 
for lining armour. 
A straight-bladed dagger with a groove. 
The ‘forty steps’ in allusion to the transverse markings of fine grey 
or black watering. 
Armour generally for horse's knee. 
Knee cop or shield to protect the knee. 
A common weapon with many varieties. 
Rounded proturberance on the surface of shield. 
Whip. 
The decoration of iron with patterns in gold and silver either inlaid or 
overlaid commonly called ‘false damascening'. 
A Turkish cuirass of plates connected with nail. 
Indo-Persian helmet entirely of mail or of mail connected with small 


plates. 


L 


Gold coloured varnish of shellac dissolved in alcohol used as coating 
on shield or other object. 3 

The warrior fighting with cudgels referred to in the Ain-i- Akbari. 

The plate, scale, layer, film or splint of bone or metal. 

Armour composed of strips of metal riveted upon leather or fabric. 

Beat or roll the metal into thin plates ; split into layers or leaves; overlay 
with metal plates; manufacture by placing layer on layer. 

Thin plate, scale, layer or flake of metal or bone. Its singular form if 
‘Jamina’. 

Defence for the leg; also see rag and rak. 


Same as 'knee-cop'. : 
Layer of different material inside a garment, shield, armour, etc. 
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The edge of the shield curved upwards. 
Ring or curved piece of metal. 


M 
Madu Same as mari. 
Mahtab-i-Alam One of Aurangzeb's shields meaning ‘Moon of the World’. 
Mahaut Elephant-driver. 
Mail . Small rings or links. 
Mail armour Armour made of interlinked mail. 
Manivarma Armour studded wiih jewels. 
Mantlet Large shield supported from the ground and used as defence in attacking 
fortified places. 
Mari Maratha parrying shield fastened with a pair of buck horns. 
Matchlock A gun with lock in which match is placed for igniting powder; torédar 
Mighfar A segmented coif of mail. 
Mijinn Same of junah.. 
Morion A Spanish helmet. 
z Moza-i-ahni Iron socks covering the foot and the foreleg. 
Mrgadhar Wearer of shield of antelope skin i.e., Shiva. 
Mundasa A kind of turban. 
; Musket : Infantry soldier’s hand gun. 
Musketeer Soldier armed with musket. 
2 N 
; Nagara Drum; a helmet shaped like a drum; a drum-shaped shield. 
= Nagphani dhal Shield decorated with cobra design. 
- Nar; ah A circle drawn by the horsemen to draw the game towards the hunter. 


A nose-guard attached to the helmet. 
Defence for the neck; also see bhanju. 
Invulnerable plate. 


Helmet shaped like a tower; a Vedic term. 
See ‘nasal’. 


0, P 


tangular shield with the adjacent sides unequal. 
lining inside the armour or shield. 
2 or turban-type helmet. - 


hield of cane or bamboo; also called phari. 
mour. ۱ 
Shield made of moulded paper pulp; chewed paper used for tray 


hrusting, see mara, 


Hazratganj. Lucknow 


Glossary 


Perforated shield 


Pharait 

Peti 
Phalaka 
Pinnacle 
Pindhari 
Pistol 
Pistol-shield 
Piyäzī 
Plume 
Plume-holder 
Purdah 


Qàbà 

Qashqah 
Qawnas 
Quilted cuirass 
Quiver 

Qir 
Qar-khanah 


Rag 
Rak 
Relief 
Rivet 


Roshni-i-Alam 


Saddle 
Saddler 


Sannaha 
Suania 


Saya-i- -Alam 
Scale armour 
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Shield having openings for the user to see the enemy without being 
exposed. 

The warriors using one yard broad shield according to the Ain-i-Akbari. 
A wooden shield according to the Arthashastra. 

Epic term for a ‘sword,’ sometimes also used for a ‘shield’. 

Small ornamental turrets usually ending in pyramid or cone. 

The miltant people of Western India, mostly outlaws. 

Small fire-arm held and fired by one hand within short Tange. 

Shield fitted with a pistol. 

A club shaped like an onion. 

Feathers used to decorate a helmet. 
A tube fixed on a helmet to hold a plume. 

Aventail 


Cloak 

Frontlet for the horse. 
Crest of a helmet. 
Body armour of fabric stuffed with cotton. irae 
A case for holding the arrows; tarkash. oe Cae 
The weapons for the personal use of the Mughal emperors. j 
The imperial department which manufactured arms and armour for the se 
Mughal army. 


R 


Leg armour made of small plates of iron and chain. 
Leg armour made of small plates of iron nd chain; see also rag. 
Method of moulding or carving or stamping in which design stands ou P 
from plane or curved surface. : 

Nail or bolt for holding together metal plates, etc., its headless end 
beaten out or pressed down after passing through two holes. 

One of Aurangzeb's shields meaning ‘Light of the World.’ > 


S 
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Shabraque 
Shamshirbaz 
Sharavara 
Sharavarna 
Shield 


Shikargah 
Shirastrana 
Sikligar 
Silehkhana 
Singauta 
Sipar 
Sipar-i-chhak 
Sipar-i-farakh 
Sipar-i-karg 
Sipar-i-shushak 
Sipra 

Skin 

Skull 

Spike 

Stirrup 


Strap 


Surcoat 
Suspension strap 


Tah-tila or teh-tila 


Tala 
Talamüla 
Talwar. 
Tanutraua 
Target 


Tark 
Tassel 


Tehnishan 
"Temper 


Tilwa 
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Same as ‘shabrack’; cavalry saddle-cloth. 

Gladiators according to the Ain-i-Akbari. 

Vedic name for a shield. 

Same as sharavara. 

Variously shaped and sized detached piece of armour made of leather, 
wood or metal, for wearing on left arm to recieve thrust or stroke 
Hunting scenes. 

Helmet 

Armourer 

Armoury 

Same as mari. 

Persian name for a shield. 

Large infantry shield. 

Large infantry shield used during siege. 

Shield of rhinoceros hide. 

Kite-shaped shield. - 

Vedic term for a shield. 

Hide of flayed animal with or without the hair. 

The bow! of the helmet. 

The surmounting part of a helmet. 


Rider's foot-rest usually consisting of iron loop with flattened base hung 
by a strap. 


Strip of leather or other flexible material with buckler or other fastening 
for holding things together. 


Outermost garment worn over ‘hauberk’ or ‘gambeson’. 
See ‘guige’. 


T 


True damascening. 

Shield made of wood or leather. 

A wooden shield. f 

A typical Indian sword, slightly curved. 
Body armour, also called tanutra. 


A shield with two widely separated loops through which the arm is 
passed. : 
A pointed and segmented helmet also called tarik, targ or tarikah. 


Tuft of loosely hanging threads or cords as ornament for cushion, shield 
or armour. ; 


"True damascening. 

Condition of metal as to hardness and elasticity; 
for combination of ingredients resulting condit 
A cavalry shield of the Mughals. 


mixture specially suitable 
ion or consistence. 
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Trappings 


Trident 
Trikutam 
Tripod 
Tulugama 
Trivaritha 
Tigh 
Tunic 


Tūra 


Ushnisha 
Valahkānta 
Varman 


Varnishing 


Varütha 
Varvana 
Velvet 


Vesthana 


Vikavacha 


Waist-band 
Wambais 
Washer 


Watered steel 
Wicker 
Wicker work 


Yakbandi 
Yak-hath 
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Harness of horse specially when ornamented; ornamental accessories of 
horse or elephant. 


Three-pronged weapon or implement; trishala. 
Shield studded with three bosses. 
Three-legged stand for supporting a gun or any other article. 


The battle array adopted by Babur in the battle of Panipat (1526 A.D.) 
Thrice-strong shield. 


Banner 
Short linen shirt reaching above the knee, worn under the coat of mail. 
Large wooden round mantlets employed by Babur at Panipat, 


U, V 


Turban 
A bamboo or leather shield. 
Body armour or coat of mail, same as varma or varmani. 


Kinds of resinuous solution applied to wood, metal, etc., to give hard, 
shiny transparent surface. 


A huge shield. 
A coat reaching up to the knee. 


Closely woven fabric wholly or partly of silk with thick short pile on one 
side. 


A kind of turban. 


Unarmoured 


Ww 


Kamarband; a belt worn round the waist. 


Same as ‘gambeson’. : 
Flat ring or perforated piece of leather, rubber, metal, etc., used to give 


tightness to joint, nut, fastening, etc. 


Damascus steel, jauhar, wotz or faulad. 
Plaited twigs or osiers as material of baskets, chairs, mats, shields, etc. 


Things made of wicker. 


x, ول‎ Z 


A sword belt. 
The warriors fighting with one hand only. 7 er 7 
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| silver and gold threads. 
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Abdul Karim, 51, outer armour, 128 

Abdul Malik, 128 

Abdur-Rahim Khankhana, 3 

Abul Fazl Allami, 3 

Abushqà, 49, f.n. 115 

Advance guard, 25 

Adze, 96 

Afghan, 15, Afghanistan, 3, 21 

Agra, 15, 19, 25 

Ain-i-Akbari, 32, damanak, 168, fire-arm, 84 

Akbar, 3, 171 

Akbar-nama, 3, 27 

Akshi, 2, 54, Akshi fort, 118 

Alamgir-nama, 146, f.n. 69 

Alam Khan, 15, 40 

Alkhaliq, 116 

Almond-shaped arrow-head, 32 

Ambushes, 24 

Ammunition, 162, of stone, 162 

Anandpal, 21 

Andhiyari, 141 

Andijan, 2, 12, 22, 129, fg. 226 

Angarakhd, 116 

Animation, 8 

Ankusha, 93, fes. 251-258 

Anti armour, 79 

Arab lance, 79 

Arambagh, 19 

Archer,20, 21, 28, 30, 42, 55; armoured 
archer, 43; Babur as archer, 42 

Archer’s Guide, 44 

Archer’s mark, 44 

Archer's ring, 44, 49 f.n. 135 
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Archery, 22, horse archery, 22 

Armour, 8, 1, 28, 35, 102-142, figs. 159-210; 
armoured elephant, 24, 138, armoured 
archer, 43, for breast and back, 115, 
warrior, 108, 169, fg. 288 

Armourer, 121, Halim, 128, Muhibb-i-Ali, 
128, Abdul Malik, 128 

Arrow, 22, 25, 174, barb, 31, arrow-head, 
32, arrow carrying message, 32, in hunting 
43, nock, 34, parts, 31, point, 32, shaft, 
31, nock, 31, 34, feathers, 31, in shooting 
rhinoceros, 43 

Arrow maker, 31 

Arsenal, 153 

Artak-i-kazem, 135, fg. 237, 137 

Artillery, 25, 132, 152, artillerymen, 169 

Art style, 10 

Askari, 61 

Aug, 32, 35, 42, 44 

Aurang, 10 fg. 6, 1) fg. 9, 12 fg. 10 

Aurangzeb, 89, presented a mace, 89 

Autobiography, 1, autobiographical tradi- 
tion, 2, autobiographer, 17 

Ausugh Beg 1, grandson of Timur, 1 

Autograph, 8 

Aventail, 107, quilted, 107 

Axe, 88, of holy men, 91 fg. 139 

Arab, 20 

Araba, 150 


B 


Babur, 23, hunting deer, 23 fig. 23, as a 
crossbowman, 35, birth, 12 
Baburid arms, 107, helmet, 107-113, figs. 


162-173 
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Babur-nama, 3, copies, 3 

Back of bow, 25 

Bagtar, 116 1 

Bahadur Shah II, 35, bow, 35, 68 f.n. 83, 

Bahl, 17, f.n. 19 

Bajaur, 77 

Bajuband, 120 

Bakhtar, 116 

Ballam. 71, 77 

Baltü, 53 

Bamboo, 25, arrow, 31, bow, 28, 72, shaft. 
80, fg. 98 

Banch, 56 

Barbed, arrow, 32, javelin, 99 f.n. 15, spear, 
72 

Barlas, 42 

Barachha, 71, 77 

Barqandaz, 169 

Barrel of cannon, 153 

Baswa, 24 

Batman, 30, 49, f.n. 107 

Battle-axe, 76, fg. 83, 90 fgs. 127-155, 91, 


fas. 139-142, shape, 70, 87, fg. 127, 88, fgs. 


129-130 
Battle scene, 104, fg. 160, 125 fg. 211 
Baydah, 109, helmet, 106, fg. 168 
Beak like blade, 97 fg. 156 
Besiege, 171 
Beveridge, A.S., 3, 44 
Bhata, 71, 72 
Bhang, 15 
Bifurcated blade, 97 
Bigram, 43 
Bihar, 15 
Bhzad, 1, 8 
Bildurga, 44 
Bird catching 
Blade, 55, arrow, 31, axe, 95 
Blending of colour, 8 
Blue colour, 6 
Boat, 13 fgs. 11-13, 14 fg. 14-16, boatman, 
13 fg. 12 
Bone, 32, arrow-head, 32, nock,34 
Border, 8 
Bound manuscript, 6 
Bow, 9, 25, fg. 5, composite, 43, draw 
weight, 30, historical, 35 parts, 25, cross- 
bow, 25, spoiled, 27, dated, 27, signed 47 
Bow- case, 36, 37, 38 fg. 43 
Bow-maker, 31, bowyer, 31, bowman, 44 
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Bowstring, 25, 27, 30, 44, 45, of silk, 30 


Bow-tip, 44 

Bowyer, 31, 47 f.n. 70 

Breast-plate, 25, 112 

Bridle, 133 

British Museum, 83, battle-axe, 93 

Broad dagger, 66 

Brocade, 80 

Brooch, 45 

Brush, 6 

Butkle, 45 

Buffalo horn, 28 

Btkhtar, 116 

Burk, 143 f,n. 3; 38 

Burnishing, 8 

Bursting of mortar, 171 

Busolà, 96, fg. 155 

Butt, 168, ornamental, 167 fg. 287, pamted, 
168 


C 


Calligraphy,8, Calligrapher, 1 

Caltrap, 139. fgs. 244-5 

Camail, 109, 113 

Camel, 113 

Camp scene, 3 fg. 2 

Care, 26, bow, 72 cannon, 149, cart, 17 

Cannon, 149, cart, 17 fg, 18, carriage, 
18 fg.20, Deccan, 192, huge, 149, fg. 259 
cart, 150 fgs. 260-1. Panipat, 151 
Chanderi, 151, cannon pulled by elephant, 
154 

Cannoneer, 151 

Cantle, 136 

Caparisoned horse, 55 


. Carriage, 17 fg. 19; 18 fg. 21; 19 fg. 22 


Carpet, 8 

Cart, 29 

Casting a mortar, 172, 172 

Catapult, 172, use, 16, 21, 174 

Cavalier, 110 fg. 177; armoured, 123 fgs, 
206-9; 133, Cavalry, 21, 24, 169, calva- 
larymen, 78, lance, 78, fgs. 70-71 

Ceremonial weapon, 93, battle-axe, 93 

Chagtai, 2, Turkish, 2. Mongol, 12 

Chain mail, 113, types, 113, fgs. 183-6 

Chair, royal, 10, fg. 7; 11 f2. 8 

Chakhmagh, 98 

Chamkhagq, 98 
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Chanderi, 15, 171, 173, cannon, 151, fort, 
156, battle, 173 

Chàndmári, 44 

Chanfron, 133 

Chapel, 110 

Chapras. 45 

Chàr-àina, 115, 111 fg. 180 

Char-bagh, 2, 63 

Charkha, 25 

Chàr-qàb, 59, 60, 135 

Cheek piece, 107, 103 fg. 159 

Chengiz Khan, 21 

Chest armour, 135 fg. 238, guard, 116 

Chester Beatty Collection, 27 

Chhatra, 12 fg. 10 

Children of Babur, 15 ' 

Chinese influence, 13 fg. 11;14 fg. 14 armour 
102 


Chirkas sword, 51 

Chisel, 97, axe, 96, chisel like end, 59 fg. 56 

Chiselled elephant-goad, 95 

Cholder, 89 

Chronicle, 3 

Chronicler, 16 

Circular head, 32, shield, 32 

Citadel, 118, 173 

Classification of helmet, 109, of gun, 176 
01522. 

Cloth fibre, 6 belt, 119 

Club, 2, 104 fy. 160 

Coat of mail, 96. 

Coif, 107 

Colour, 6, colouring, 6-8 

Composite bow, 26, 43, 45 

Concave bow, 28 

Convex bow, 28, 124 

Copies of Babur-nama, 3 

Cord, 29, 44 

Court, 10 fg. 6: 19, court girdle, 119 

Creamy paper, 6 

Crescent-shaped arrow-head, 32, 33 fg. 37; 
blade, 92, battle-axe, 92 

Crest, 109, 113, cresting, 35 

Cross-bow, 34, 35, 48 f.n. 82; 102, cross- 
bowman, 35, Cross-strap, 115: 

Crow feather, 34 

Crown-cap, 62 

Cuirass, 116, 124 

Culverin, 159, 171, discharge, 171, 173, cart, 
152, 153 
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Curb, 133 

Curved sword, 60, nasal, 109 
Cyclopaedia of Archery, 44 
Cylindrical quiver, 40 


D 

Dagger, 51, 66, belt, 60, 63 fg. 62 

Dahir, 45 f.n. 1 

Damanak, 168 

Damascening, 67 fg. 31, on chár-aina, 111 fg. 
180 

Danda, 32 

Darker tone, 8 

Darü-khana, 172 

Dastur-ul-Insha, 48 f.n. 71 

Dated bow, 27 

Daughlat, Mirza Haider, 1 

Daulat, 3 fg. 2 

Daulat Khan, 52, Lodi, 15 

Daur, 45, 50 f.n. 142 

Debal, 45, fin. 1 

Decoration, tabar, 101 fin. 48, helmet, 105 
fg. 163, bow, qirbān, 8 

Deer, skin, 6, hunting, 43 

Delhi, 14 

Demi-frontale, 133 

Dhal, 127 

Dhar, 56 

Dhüp, 57, 67 f.n. 43 

Diamond, Koh-i-noor, 15 

Divan of Bàbur, 16 

Divining of arrows, 15 

Dome, 8, 1, dome-shaped helmet, 105 fgs. 
162-7. 

Domuhanah, 32 

Double, curve, 27, link, 113 fg. 189 

Dragon-shaped boat, 13 fg. 11 

Draperies, 8 

Draw, bridge, 118, draw-cut, 59, drawing, 6, 
draw-weight, 30 

Dress of honour, 60, 61 

Drum, 174, drummer, 119 

Dubalgha, 111 

Duck shooting, 42, 43 4 

Dumala, 56 

Duwulgha-burki, 109 


E 
Early life of Babur, 12 


Easy bow, 27, 48 f.n. 80 
Ecusson, 57, 62, 66 


^ 
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Egerton, 28 

Egg like helmet, 109 

Elasticity of bow, 28 : 

Elephant, 8,21, 54, 61, cannon, 154,elephan- 
try, 132, armour, 24, 138-140, battle-axe 
95, dragging mortar, 174, 175, elephant- 
goad, 93, 142 fgs. 251-8, rider, 169. 

Elongated eyes, 8 

Embellishment, 10 fg. 6 

Emperor, 6 

Engraved arrow, 35 

End of Bābur, 19 

Enamelling, 66 

Epaulettes, 116 

Erskine, 3 

Eye, of the bowstring, 30, eye- holes in 
helmet, 105 fg. 166 


F 


Farghanā, 27, 35, 38, 51, 62 

Farrukh, 3 

Fastening of a bow, 31 fg. 29 

Fatehpur Sikri, 15 

Fathullah Sirazi, 158 

Feather, 31, of crow, 34, swan, 34, vulture, 

34, peacock 34 

Feats of archery, 42 

Features of Bābur, 16 

Fibre cloth, 6, silk, 6 

Finger guard, 57, 73 

Firangi or farangi, 160, 161, stone, 162, 175 
Fire-arms, 99, 149-156, 176 

Firdausi, 1 

Flag, 14 fg. 15, en helmet, 109 

Flail, 82 fe. 111 

Flanking parties, 24 

Fletching, 34, fletcher, 31 

Flight, 29, 34 

Flintlock, 176 fin. 2 

Fogg Art Museum, 3 

Folio, 6, 8 

Foot, soldier, 40, armour, 121 fy. 197, stool, 

12 fg. 10; 169 

Forked arrows, 32 

Fort, 22, soldier, 22, of Milawat, 23, of 
_ Farghana, 40, fort-wall, 45 fn. 2. siege. 46 

J, n. 6, with catapult, 172, fortress. 96, 
of Mada, 35 

Fraying, 30 

Frogging, 115 
Frontale, 133 
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Funnel mouth, 153 fg. 266 
Furnace, 172 


Gad, 93 

Gaddara, 53, fg. 49 

Gajabaga, 93, gajagaha, 141 

Gajnal, 154, 163, 175 

Gardant, 138 

Gargaz or gargaj, 

Garrison, 15 

Gauntlet, 120 

Gau-sar, 171 

Gesture, 8 

Ghagra, 15, battle, 171 

Ghaj-davan, 42, battle, 42 

Gharichà, 116, gharbicha, 145 f. n. 53 

Ghasiya, 136 

Ghazi, Khan, 52, mortar, 171 

Ghera, 32 

Ghuri, Barlas, 22 

Gibbon, 15 

Gilded, 66 

Girdle, 36, 62, 63, 66, 119 

Giz, 49 f.n. 131 

Glue, 6, gluing of feathers, 31 

Goat horn, 29 

Golandaz, 169 

Gold, dust, 6, mace, 89, belt, 62 

Goose being cut by Babur, 5 fg. 3 

Goshà, 46 f.n. 31; 44, gosha-gir, 44, 45, 50, 
fin. 141 

Gourd target, 44 

Greasing of bow, 29 

Greave, 122 

Grip, 29, 57 

Gulbadan Begum, 3, 19, 69 f.n. 88 

Gulrukh Begum, 15 

Gun, Arabie, 6 

Gun, 2, 24, gun carriage, 18 fg. 20; 150. fgs- 
260-1; 154 fgs. 268, gunpowder, 45 f.n. 2, 
origin of gunpowder, 149; 166, gunpowder 
flask, 175, fg. 290, gunsmith, 176 

Gupti, 99 

Gurz, 84, fg. 122; 87 


H 


Half, bow, 36 fg. 4, sleeved armour, 131, 
110 fg. 176 
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Haji Beg, 89, presented a gold mace, 89 

Hammer, 90 

Hand, armour, 120, gun, 176 fn. 2, rest, 57 

Harpoon like khar-i-mahi, 85 fe. 125 

Hashiya, 8, 15 

Hatim, armourer, 128 

Hath jhool, 141 

Haversack, 102 

Hazaras, 41 fg. 48 

Heavy gun, 152, 169 

Helm, 143 fin. 14, 51, 

Helmet, 79, breaker, 79, 81 fg. 108, in 
battle, 114, types, 105, fes. 162-7 

Hemispherical bowl, 107 

Herat, 4, 12 

Hexagonal head of an arrow, 33 fg. 35 

Hide, 124 

Hilt, 55, 61, 62 

Hindal, 62, 171 

Hindustan, 1 

Historical bows, 35 

Hiz, 54 

Hook, 90, 95 

Horn, bow, 28, buffalo, 29, nock, 34, 136 

Horse, 35, archery, 22, 29, 39, archer, 40, 42 
46 f.n. 7, armour, 130, horsemen, 10, 89, 
mail. 52, 116, 155, horse-shoe, 133 fg. 
234-4; 137, horse-tail standard, 61, 148 
f.n. 132. 

Howdah, 140, 141 fg. 249, 163 fg. 277 

Hududal Alam 45 f.n. 5 

Humayün, 3, 15, 19, 24, 31, 43, 54, 156, 
171 Humayan-nama, 3, 69 f.n. 88 

Hunting, scene 23 fg. 23, Babur, 27, 42, 
with bow, 43, deer, 43, circle, 43, with 
spear, 43, with matchlock, 169 

Hyderabad Codex, 3 


I 


Ibrahim Lodi, 15, 24, 51, 119, 159 
Ibrahim Sari, 40, 143, fin. 1 
Illumination, 1 

Illustration, 1 

Impalement, 22 

Imperial Mughal painting, 6 
India, 13, archery, 46 f.n. 20 
Indus, 13 

Infantry, 71, lance, 71, weapon, 100 f:n. 15 
Ink, 6 

Inlaid, 61, dagger, 61, inkpot, 62, 
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Inscribed, 35, arrow, helmet, 105 fig. 162 

Insignia, 37, holder, 37 

Interlinking of mail, 109 

Iran, artist, 8, school, 8, cavalry, 79 

Iron, arrow range, 34; chain, 169, handle, 
81 f.g. 107 

Islam, 7 

Ivory, 29, grip, 29, arrow-head, 32, nock, 
34, shaft, 80 f.g. 105, flask, 175 fg. 290. 


J 


Jagawat, 93 

Jaghnol, 95, 101 f.n. 6 

Jahan Kusha, 153 1 

Jahangir, 3, da gger, 69 f.n. 110 

Jaibah, 36 

Jaipal, 21 

Jama, 115 

Jamadhar, 58, 63, fg. 62; 66, 69, 103, fgs. 
97, 159 

Jang-jang, 155 

Janhar, 45, f.n. 1 

Jaushan, 45, f.n. 5 

Javelin, 70, 77 

Jazail, 161, 162, 169, fgs. 274, 275 

Jewelled, 141, dagger, 148 fg. 132; 69, fin. 
113, stirrups, 136 

Jiba, 45 fin. 62,; 116, jibbat, 117, 130, jiba- 
khana, 116, 130 

Jirga, 49, f.n. 125 

Joshan, 115, 116, 130, 144 fin. 42; 145, fin. 
63 

Jumada, 19, 22 

Junaid Ahmadi, 24 


K 


Kabul, 13, 15, 19, 22 
Kaburah, 7 
Kabza, 55 

Kalaghi, 110, fg. 176 


` Kalkan, 147 f.n. 100 


Kamana, 25, 46, Kaman-i-gurohah, 35, 
Kamanagar, 31 Kaman-Khana, 45 
Kamran, 16, 62 
Kamarband, 62, 120 
Kamar-shamshir, 60 
Kamtha, 26, fg, 24 
Kanat, 9 fg. 5 
Kantha-shobha, 147 f.n. 89 
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Kantop, 111 
Kard, 69 f.n. 102 

Kardang, 45. 50 f. n. 142 
Karkhana, 6 
Kasim, Muhammad, 41, 45 
Kaizeb, 119 
Kesu, 3 
Khachar, 69 
Khalifa Walid, 21 
Khalkha, 124 

Khanda, 56, varieties, 57, fg. 54 
Khan Dada, 44 

Khanjar, 56, 63. 66, 69 f.n. 107 
Khankhana, 3 

Khanwa, 15, 24, 171, 
Khanzada Begum, 9 fg. 5 
Khar-i-mahi, 85, fg. 125; 88 
Khan Dada, 44 

Khanjar, 56, 63, 66 69 f. n. 107 
Khankhana, 3 

Khanwa, 15, 24, 171. 
Khanzada, Begum, 9 fg. 5 
Khar-i-mahi, 85, fg. 125; 88 
Khatt-iBaburi, 1 

Khemkaran, 3 

Khera, 127 — 

Khilat, 117 

Khuban, 53 

Khud, 112 

Khukari, 53, fg. 50 

Khurzin, 135 

Khwaja Mir Sultàn, 40 

Kistin, 53, 82, 83, fgs. 111, 115 
Knob, 62, 79 

Knocking point, 30 
Knuckle-guard, 55, 60, 62, 67, fgs. 58 
Kohat, 3 

Koh-i-noor, 15, 19 
Kopis-blade, 53, 60 

Kor, 59 

Kubcha, 115 

Kuhah, 116, 130, 145, f.n. 63 
Kusaru, 170 


L 


Lacquer work, 35, 80 f.g. 101 

Ladder, 118 

Lahore, 25 

Lamellar armour, 104, 110,. 112, fgs. 161, 
178, rûnak, 122, 
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Lamination, 127 

Lance, 70, 78, f.g. 66-7, player, 78 

Lange, 55, 67 f.n. 34 

Lapis lazuli, 6 

Lapping, 30 

Large cannon, 171 

Leather, 6, sheet, 6, grip, 29, girban, 42, 
sheath, 63, 67, shape, 38, 166 fg. 284 

Leg armour, 121, fgs. 194-99 

Light, arrow, 26, artillery, 154 

Lily leaf blade, 61 

Limb, 25 

Link, 166 

Loop, 30 

Louvre, 3 

Lung tearer, 82 


M 


Mace, 70, 81, 82, f.g. 110, 112, of rock crys- 
tal, 89, of gold, 89, silver, 89, bearer, 79, 
mace weilder, 79, Abul Qasim, 79, Mir 
Shah Quchin, 79 mace presented to Haji 
Beg, 89, varieties, 79-92, fgs. 107-121 
chobdar, 89, tawachiyan, 89, yasawulan, 89 

Madu, 172, fort, 172 

Mahesh painter, 3 

Mahim Begum. wife of Babur, 15 

Mahmud Lodi, 15 

Mahmad Ghazni, 21 

Mail, 35, 107, 114, fg. 187 

Majin, 15, 174 

Maker, 176 

Malachite, 6 

Malfuzàt-i- Timüri, 1 

Mamluk cavabry, 98 

Manjaniq, 21 

Manohar painter, 3 

Mansur painter, 3, 9, fg. 5 

Manuscript, 3, Babur-namé in Turki, 3, 
Victoria and Albert 3, National Museum, 
3, British Museum, 3 

Mantelet, 124, 154 

Maratha, 87, gurz, 87 
Margin, 1 

Marjuana, 15 

Market scene in the Babur-nama, 129, fg. 226 

master artist, 6 

Matchlock, 2, 16, 164, 167, guns, 58, fg. 55: 
130, match, 158, fgs. 280-1 and 286-7, 
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firing, 170, 174, 257 fgs. 271-2 hunting, 
169, matchlock holder, 158, 166, bearer, 
17] matchlockmen, 54, 55, 151, 160, 174 
parts, 163 ; 

Measurement, 95, elephant-goad, 95, tabar, 
98, shaft, 32, cannon, 153 

Mechanical device, 16 

Medial rib, 72, spear, 72 

Mehr Banu, 9 fg 5 

Memoirs of Babur, 1, 3, 16 

Message through arrow, 42 

Metal, 29, bow, 29, stirrups, 137 

Metallic colour, 6 

Method of carrying quiver, 40 

Mid-rib, 63, fg. 62 

Mijar, 173 

Milavat fort, 23 

Military pursuit, 12 

Mine, 45, fin. 2; 172 

Minerals, 6 

Mir Shah Qichin, 22 

Mirzas of Herat, 4 fg. 3 

Mirza Haider Daughlat, 1 

Miskin painter, 3 

Missile, 16 

Mirzaq lance, 100 f.n. 15 

Mongol, army, 21, helmet, 112, invasion, 22 
Mortar, 6, 16, 160, 171, 173, 174, being 
dragged by elephant, 174, technical 
details, 176 

Moscow, Babur-nama, 6 

Mother of pearl, 62 

Mounted archer, 22, 46, fg. 7; 54 

Mountings of a sheath, 63 

Moza-i-ahni, 121 

Mubin of Babur, 16 

Mughal, painting, 12, bow, 30 

Muhammad Amin kamangara, 31 

Muhammad Kasim, 21 

Muhibb-i-ali, armourer, 128 

Muhnal, 56, 63 

Mulla Farrukh, 40 

Mutti segmented helmet, 107 

Musketeer, 47 fin. 57 

Mustafa of Rum, 156, 161, 173 

Muzzle loading gun |, rod, 165, 168, fes. 
282-3. 

N 
Nadir Shah, 101, axe, 101 fn. 63 
Nagará type shield, 1 13 
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Na-Katta, 33 fg. 36 

Nal, 133, fg. 232 

Name of artist, 8, gun, 163 

Nao, 48 f.n. 87 

Naptha, 21, 22, 41, f.n. 2, naptha-i-siyah, 45 
f.n. 2 

Naqsanavisa, 8 

Naracha, 33 fg. 37; 34 fg. 38 

Narahe, 55 

Narm dik, 41, f.n. 38 

Narnal, 162, 163, 164, 166. 175, fgs. 276, 
2718-9. 

Nasal, 106, 107, 109, fg. 170. 

Nasir, Dost, 22 

National Museum, 3, 101, axe, 101, f.n. 63: 

Naurang Beg, 25 

Nawak, 35, 48 f.n. 87 

Neck protectar. 119 

Neza, 71, 73, 19, fgs. 76, 77, 97 

Niamatullah historian, 51 

Nimcha-ranak, 122 

Nock, 25, 31, 33. 34, nock-end, 33, of ivory 
34, of wood, 34, of bone, 34 Nose guard, 
107 

Notches, 25, 44 

Nuktah, 34, fg. 46 

Nuyan sword, 66, f.n. 7 


0 


Obaidullah Arari, 16 

Obliteration of lines in painting, 6 

One piece helmet, 107 

Opium, 15 

Ornamentation, 8, belt, 63, mace, 82, arrow, 
35, bow, 27, tabar. 101 f.n. 49, legs of 
chair, 11 fg. 9 

Ottoman style of artillery, 154 

Outer view of a shield, 128, fg. 225 


Outlines of a painting, 6 
Oval, 81, fg. 110; 84, helmet, ۰ 170; 


113 
Padded cap, 107, padding, 109 


Paddle, 13 fg. 12 

Ppadshah Babur, 22 

Pahri, 124 

Paikas, 22 

Painted arrow. 35 ; 

Painter. Tulsi, 23 fg. 23, painting, 1 

Pakhar, 138-9 
Panipat, 24, 54, 119, 127, preparations, 54 
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Panther, Babur’s name, 12 

Paraj, 55 

Parts of the bow, 25, sword, 55, helmet, 109- 
110 

Paris, 3 

Parthian, 42 

Patka, 119 

Patna, 15 

Pavilion, 10 fg. 6 

Percussion cap, 176 f.n. 2 

Perspective in painting, 10 

Persian, blue, 8, influence, 8, helmet, 144 
fg. :0, bow, 26, 28, sword, 59 

Peshawar, 29 

Pigment, 6, 8 

Pike, 24 

Pinhole, 6 

Pitha, 56 

Pivot, 166 

Pyiazi, 53, 83 fg. 118 

Plane, 8 

Plug nock, 33, 34 

Plume, 109 

Point, 31, arrow, 32 

Polouvar, 58 f.n. 56 

Pommel, 55, 57, 73, fg. 62, 67 fin. 30 

Portable throne, 10 fg. 6 

Powder, chamber, 171, compartment, 171 

Practice archery, 44, fg. 36 

Precious metal, 63 

Pre-Mughal tradition, 8 

Primary sketch, 8 

Priming powder, 168 

Price 87, gurz, 87 

Prince of Wales Museum, 143, Akbar's 
shield, 143 

Production of weapons, 21 

Prophet, 15 

Punjab, 14 

Pulouvar, 57 

Putala, 55 


Q 
Qachar, 22, 46 f.n. 13 
Qabaq, 42, 44, 49 f.n. 110, qabaq-i-maidan, 
44 
Qalat, 40, fort, 40, 53, 77 
Qalat-i-ghilzai, 103 
Qalim (mass), 174 
Qangschar, 46 f.n. 15 
Qanuj, 173 
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Qara Bilut, 40 

Qashqa, 131, 133, qashqa atliq kishi, 46 ۰ 
9 

Qashka Mahmud, 52 

Qasim, Abdul, 79, mace weilder, 79 

Qasim Beg Quchin, 52, swordsman, 20552 
103 

Qazan, 171, 173, mortar, 173, 174 

Qilich, 57 

Qirban, 27, 36, 37 fg. 41; 38, fgs. 42-3; 42, 
72 fg. 72, 110 fg. 178 

Qubaq-i-maidan, 42 

Quchin, Mir Shah, 22 

Quillons, 53, 54, 55, 60, 67, fgs. 50, 11, 14, 
Quilted aventail, 107 

Quiver, 20, 36, 44, 47 f.n. 18, types, 48, 72 
fg. 72, of Babur, 29, bearer 40, quiverful 
40, hanging round the neck, 40 

Quran, 11 

Qurghan, 173 

Qutlay Khanum, mother of Babur, 12 

Qutulug-qadam, 24 


R 


Radandazan, 111 

Raft, 7, fg. 4; 17 fg. 18, raftman, 173 

Rag, 121 

Raid, 24 

Railing, 11, fg, 9 

Rajputs, 11 

Rak, 121 fg. 199 

Ram Das painter, 8 

Ram rod, 166 

Range, 34 

Ranak, 122 

Rana Sanga, 24, 154, 155, 174 

Razmnama, 67 fn. 45 

Recoil, 29 

Reddish brown ink, 6 

Reed, 31, 72, shaft, 32, 33, 35 

Reinforcement, 151 

Rein, 43, 133 

Repairing kit, 45, 50 fin. 141 

Rhinoceros, 43, hunting, 43, hide, 49 f.n. 
124 

Rhythmic figures, 8 

Ribbed helmet, 110 fg. 176; 111 
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Ricasso, 56, 67 f.n. 36 
Rikab, 134, fgs. 235-6, rikabdar, 36 
Rim, 107 

Ring, archer’s ring, 44 
Riveted nail, 144 f.n. 40 
Robe of honour, 173 
Rocket, 132 

Royal chair, 50, fg. 7 
Royalty, 10, fg. 6 
Rugged mace, 83 

Ruhm, 71, lance, 71 
Rumi, Mustafa, 151, 171 


Sachaq, 62 

Saddle, 22, 42, 49, 131, 136, fg. 231, 235-6, 
hatchet, 98, axe, 98, bag, 135, cloth, 136, 
golden, 60, 79 

Sadiqî, 116 

Safety loop, 67 f.n. 38 

Saghdaq, 36, 38, 39 

Sahm, 48 f.n. 15 

Sak 71, 73, 77 

Sakela, 67, f.n. 43 

Salera, 71 

Samarkand, 12, 51, 59 

Sanchi, 67 

Sawardan-i-mugatala, 22 

Scabbard, 52, 56, 57, 63, 67 

Scale, 10, 116 

Seal engraving, 1 

Selara, 77 

Self bow, 25 

Serpentive lock, 158, 168 

Set-screw, 142 fg. 21 

Sheath, 55, 62 

Shield, 2, 52, 104, 123 

Shlrazi Fathullah, 158 

Shutarnál, 154 

Shaft, 70, 71, 88, shaftment, 34, reed, 33, 
arrow, 31, axe, 98 

Shagreen, 134 

Shah, Alam, 35, Shah Jahan, 89 

Shakh-i-tufang, 169 

Shamshir, 55, 59, 58 

Shank, 33, 70 

Shashpar, 53, 81, 83, 85 fg. 123 
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Siege appliances, 103 

Siham, 32 

Silver mace, 89 

Sinews, 29, 33 

Sipar, 124, 147 f.n. 100 

Size, axe, 91, gun 169 

Sketch, 6 

Skull, 109 

Slur bow, 27 

Socket, 32, 94 

Sosun-pattà, 53, 54, 59, 60 fg. 51 

Spear, 9, 21, 95, 128, hunting, 43, 70, 78, 
174 

Spike, 57, 109 

Spur, 137 

Stable, 63 

Staft weapon, 99 

Standard of horse-tail, 148 

Stave, 27, 28 

Steel bow, 29, 30, 34, 47 f.n 51 

Stirrups, 42, 110, 134, 135 

Stone, 16, 172, 174, 175 

String, 34, 42, 44 

Studded mace, 89, hilt, 63 

Surcoat, 116 

Sword, 2, 9, 21, 24, 51, 60, 63, 104, belt, 
60, 63, 68, 173 knot, 67, swordsman, 20, 
52, 53, 54 

Symbolical use of quiver, 40 


T 


Tabaqat-i-Baburi, 3 

Tabar, 90, 95, tabar jaghnol, 96, tabar-zin, 
53, 87, 98 

Taj-kula, 62 

Taksha-kaman, 27, 35 

Talwar, 64, 60, 68 

Tambal, 35, 44, 52, 117 

Tang, 32, 54, 56, 60 

Tanka, 30, 40, 47 

Tarah-i-badàn, و33‎ hilal, 34 
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Tarangala, 95 Velvet quiver, 37, fg. 41, girban, 42, sheath, 
Target, 42, 44 63 

Tarkash, 36, 37, 42, tarkash-band, 40 Verse recitation, 1 

Tawachiyan, 89 : Vertical bar curi, 133 

Tehnal, 63 Victories of Babur, 7 

Tent, 63, 83 Victoria and Albert Museum, 3, 29 

Theme, 6 Vikit yilang, 35 

Throne, 10 Vilang, 143 f. n. 9 


Throwing spear, 77 
Timür, 1, 12, 79 


W 
Tip, 25, 6 . 
Tipiichak, 52, 61, 148, 173 
Tir 31, 33, 45, 160 Wadded coat, 116 
Topachi, 169 Waist-band, 57, belt, 120, sword, 52 
Toredar, 157 Walid, Khalifa, 45 f. n. 1 
Trident, 98 Walking stick, 67 f. n. 31 
Trigger, 159, 167 War-axe, 90, horse, 132 
Tripod, 168, 169 Warp, 45 
Tufang, 158, 159, tufangchian, 151, 169, 171 Warlike sports, 20 
Tukkah, 32, 33 War, 54 
Tulghuma, 24, 46 Weapon, 70, weaponry, 60 
Türa, 124 Wearing of quiver, 40 
Turkish, 28, bow, 28 Weight, 30, gun, 169 
Turquoise, 12 Wheelock, 176, f. n. 2 
Tusk protector, 140 Windsor Castle, 111 fg. 180 
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5. A scene of battle between Sultān Husain Mirzā Tu 7 ; i 
Valley (artist : Shiv Das) in Mirza and Khusrau Shah’s soldiers at Kam Rud 
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9. A pitched battle near Khuban between Babur and Tambal’s men (artist : Dharmadas) 
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11. Qulî Beg and Bihlul-i-ayüb fighting with Khurdsanis at Ambar Koh 
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12. Close-up of a battle. The arms and.armour used 
by the Mughal soldiers are perceptible 


13. Details of a battle-scene showing armoured horses 
and armoured men 
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17. A pitched battle near Khüban between Babur and Tambal’s men (details; artist: Dharmadas) 
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24. Babur meeting 
Sultan Ali Mirza at 
Samarkand. 
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from the Khwaja 

Didar Fort, 
Samarkand. 
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29. Babur's victory over 


Tambal at the battle 
of.Khuban. 
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32. Babur struck with 
sword by Tambal 4 
Andijan. 
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34. Details of plate 32. 
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35. Babur fighting from the 


ground in the battle 0 
Akshi. 
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47. Babur hunting. 
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52. Babur crossing a river 


seated on a raft. 
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64. A scene from the 
battle of Khanua. 
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Dr.Gayatri Nath Pant born in 1940 
at Singhi (Lakhimpur Kheri, U-P.), 


-He had a distinguished career. 


After passing his M.A., and B.Ed 
Examination from Lucknow 
University, he Obtained his 
Doctorate on Ancient Indian Arms 
from sagar University and D.Litt 
from University of Magadh. His 
Proficiency in Sanskrit enabled 
him to study classical literature. 
He has 200 research papers to his 
credit. 


Dr, Pant's first book Indian 
Weapons was published in 1966 
and the second, studies in the 
defense history Bibliography in 
1970. The gigantic work studies in 
Indian weapons and warfare, 
published in 1970, fetch him the 
president of India's Acclaim and 
his Bhartiya Astrasastra won for 
nim. Acharya Narendra Dev 
Special Award. His other notable 
publications are Indians Arms & 
Armor in three volumes, Indian 
Archery (1980), Indian Shield 
(1982), Catalogue of Indians Arms 
in the Hamuragies Museum, West 
Germany (1984) Catalogue Arms 
in the Janagadh Museum Gujarat 
(1984), etc. A Number of 
Monographs are in press. 


Dr. Pant has prepared half 
a dozen catalogues of arms and 
armor and has studied the 
collection of almost all the Indian : 
Museums He has traveled 
U.S.S.R., U.K., Africa, ete., and 
studied the oriental arms 
preserved there. 


Dr. Pant is the member of 
‘Archer Antiquaries', London; 
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